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\HE diſtemper in which a patient "ſink 
long and obſtinately delirious, without 

g fever, and with thoughts fixed almoſt 
continually upon one and the ſame idea, is by 
r termed melancholy. . 


The elan of the denomination i is ſcifapparent, | 
| iz. (amo 78 EARL ne Ton from atra bilis, or 
black bile, becauſe it ariſes from that diſtemperature 
of the blood which the antient phyſicians have termed 
 atrabiliary, as will be ſhewn under the next apho- 
riſm : or it may be likewiſe ſo . ben thoſe 
11 B 5 2 


2 Of MeLancuorLy-Madneſs. Sect. 1089. 
who are afflicted with this diſtemper have often an 
evacuation of black bile, both by vomitings and 
ſtools, as Aurelianò informs us. l 
But this aphoriſm deſcribes to us the ſigns by 
which a preſent melancholy may be known, and 
diſtinguiſhed from other diſeaſes. Now ea delirium 
attends when the origin of our ideas is not conform- 
able to external cauſes, but reſults from the internal 
diſpoſition of the brain changed, and ariſes in the 
mind even without any deſire of the will; upon 
which therefore you may conſult what was ſaid before, 
in treating upon. febrile. delirium at $. 700, where 
| this ſubject was more largely expounded. But the 
Jl madneſs of melancholics differs from the febrile deli- 
= rium, or phrenzy, in that it appears without a fever, 
and continues moreover with obſtinacy for many 
months, or even years; whereas a delirium with a 
fever terminates ſooner, either in health, or death. 
But it is diſtinguiſhed from the mania, or raving 
madneſs, in as much as it is not attended by thoſe 
furious outrages which are obſerved in maniacal per-, 
ſons: and yet an encreaſing melancholy may degene- 
rate into a mania, as will be ſhewn hereafter at $. 
1118. There is, beſides, another diagnoſtic ſign of 
the melancholy; namely, that theſe patients have 
their thoughts immoveably intent upon one and the 
ſame object, or opinion only, about which they are 
delirious, while in all the reſt of their opinions they 
ſhew a found judgment, and often a ſharp wit. But 
in the phrenlics that have a conjunct fever, the er- 
rors of the mind are more various, and oftener 
changing, ſince they ſeldom err ſo obſtinately in one 
and the ſame notion only; and, therefore, it de- 
notes one of the worſt preſages in theſe maladies, in 
as much as it denotes that the cauſe diſturbing the 
common ſenſory remains fixed in the ſame place: 
whence Hippocrates ſeems to have called theſe pa- 
| Po tients 
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tients (u ππνννννοοννẽS e E)‘ ) ſtupid, or fixed me- 
lancholics; becauſe, although they were phrenitic, 
yet they were always delirious about the ſame object, 

from whence he derives a bad prognoſis: yet Hippo- 


\ crates does not. ſeem in this place to treat upon the 


atrabiliary delirium, ſince in the preceding; and fol- 
lowing texts, he ſpeaks of choſe who were phrenitic, 


and delirious with a fever. 


Therefore Aretæus delervedly ſupplies us with 


the following definition of melancholy : Eſt autem 


animi angor dbu] in una cogitatione defixus atque 


inbaerens abſque febre: e That is, a concern or alie- 


nation of the mind, fixed, and dwelling upon 
“ ſome one thought, without a fever.” At the 


ſame time he alſo adds ſoon after, that ſorrow and 


gtief of mind accompany the melancholy madneſs : 
and even ancient phyſicians ſeem to have fixed upon 


fear and grief as the common ſymptom in all melan- 


choly complaints *. Which although it be com- 
monly ſo obſerved, and although ſorrowfulneſs be 
reckoned among the ſigns of a beginning melan- 
choly, F$. 1094, yet it does not ſeem to hold con- 
ſtantly, and abſolutely true; for the man of whom 
Horace treats ' was mirthful, while he imagined that 
ſitting in the empty theatre he ſaw and heard won- 
derful tragedies, in which object alone conſiſted his 
delirium, for in other points of life he behaved as he 
ought : but that this man was melancholy, both the 


cure, and the end of the een N whe 


for his words are, 


Fe abi copnatorns opibus: rere edu, 1 
Erpulit elleboro morbum bilemque meraco, 

Et rediit ad ſe. Pol me occidiſtis, amici, 
Non ſervaſtis, ait; cui fic extorta voluptas, 


A Et demius per vim mentis $7 aliens error. . 
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2 We 


« This man wanted not for any care or expence of 


his friends to aſſiſt him; and reſtored himfelf 
by a ſtrong doſe of bellebore, which carried off 


both his diſtemper, and the biliary matter. Hav- 


ing once recovered his ſenſes, he cried out, O 


<< my friends, you have not cured but killed me; 


e ſince you have thus broke in upon, and taken 
away my pleaſure, which was by the power of 


« imagination excited from moſt agreeable error.” 


No although melancholic perſons are uſually fixed 


in thought upon only one object about which they 
are delirious; yet there is in different perſons ob- 
ferved a wonderful diverſity of the deceptions. Tral- 
lian ® ſaw a woman who continually held up her 
middle finger, with a fuppoſition that ſhe ſupported 


the whole world by it, and was in fear leſt if ſhe 


bent her finger the whole univerſe ſhould fall into 


confuſion. In the ſame place he ſupplies us with ſe- 


veral other varieties of melancholic deceptions ; and 


a number of them ſtill much greater may be ſeen in 
the writers of medical obſervations, among which 


many are admirable enough; but what is here laid 
may fuffice for our r preſent purpoſe. | 


SECT MXC. 


H 18 diſtemper therefore ariſes "10A that 
malignant indiſpoſition of the blood, 


which the antients have termed atrabilis; and 


on the other hand, when the ſame diſtemper 
ſprings primarily from the mind affected, al- 
though the body be in health, it ſoon introduces 
a like atrabilis e the habit. 


? 


We are taught by phyſiology ® , that man is bon 


| pode © of two o diſtinet united one to the 


other; 


— Lib. 5 Cap. XYI. pa 109. n n. Boerh. Loflitut., 
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other; namely, the mind, and the body; which, 


however different in their nature, do yet appear 


from undoubted obſervation to be ſo linked one to 
the other, that certain thoughts of the mind are ever 
united with determinate changes, or conditions of 
the body; and on the contrary the ſame, or the like 
thoughts, which ſpring up in the mind, without a 
previous change of the body, are even able to pro- 
duce, eſpecially if they ſtay long in the intellect; the 


lame, or a like change, and condition, as was excited 


in the will by thoſe ideas which firſt impreſſed their 

force upon the body. And although any knowledge 
we now have either of the body, or the mind, is in- 
{uAcient to explain why theſe two, ſo very different 


beings, ſhould thus mutually actuate and 1: fluence 
_ each other, and ſuffer one from the other; yer we 


are no leſs certain, by experience, that this is truly 
matter of fact. Sanforius has informed us in his 
ſtatical, aphori{ms, that the mind is rendered chear- 
ful when the body has throughout irs whole ſurface 


a very free pefſpiration; but, on the other hand, he 
alſo obſerves, that introducing a chearful ſtate of the 
mind will cauſe an increaſe of the perſpitation. Con- 
trary to this, an uneaſy weight being perceived by 


the body, when the perſpiration is obſtructed, oc- 
caſions ſorrowfulneſs to ariſe even in the mind: and 
again, the mind being ſtruck ſuddenly by a ſorrow- 
ful meſſage, or report, immediately obſtructs the 
perſpiration, and cauſes a heavineſs to be felt through- 


out the body. When a woman is ſeized with an hy- 


ſterical fit, the ſtomach is often inflated, and intol- 
lerable uneaſineſs or anguiſh is thereby produced; 
and that again often renders the mind ſo ſorrowful, 
that ſometimes life itſelf is judged burthenſome; 


but when the cramp of this convulſive malady is re- 
laxed, the flatulencies are expelled, the anguiſh goes 


off, and the mind recovers its former calm and ſe- 
rene ſtate. But if the fame woman ſhall be affected 
with ſome remarkable ſcandal or affront, - ſhe ſhall 
8 - JJV 


6 Of MxL AxchoLY-Madneſs. Sect. 1091 
preſently fall again into all the like bodily complaints, 
although the thoughts of the mind only were firſt 
changed as the inſtrumental cauſe. So an inflamma- 
tion only in the common membranes of the brain, 
turns the modeſt and beneficent perſon into a rav- 
ing madneſs, from whence he is urged to make 

fierce attacks upon every one that comes in his way 

(ſee F. 778.) . But again, how often have we known 
a fel phrenzy produced by violent firs of anger 
(ſec $. 772.) ? This aſſertion might indeed be proved 
by more examples; but thoſe already enumerated 
may, in my judgment, be ſufficient for the puznoſe. 
Now what we have by theſe alledged holds mani- 
feſtly true likewiſe of the melancholy-madneſs; for 


pP while the mind perpetually dwells upon one and the 


ſame thought, there follows ſuch a vitious indiſpo- 
ſition of the humours as is by the antients termed 
atrabiliary, the nature of which we ſhall preſently ex- 
plain: and on the contrary, when the like degene- 
racy of our humours ſprings from other cauſes, the 
rſon will (even contrary to their inclination and will) 
be forced to dwell upon one and the ſame thought. 
But all theſe particulars will receive further confirma- 
tion by what follows. 2 


8 E C . MXCI. b: a 


E will be therefore here neceſſary for us tg 
I draw a lively picture of this wonderful di- 
ſtemper, the atrabiliary melancholy ; concern- 
ing which ſuch obſcure dodtrines have been 
taught, as have unjuſtly given occaſion to re- 
dect with accuſation upon the ancient phyli- 

cians. e 


I The atrabilis is very frequently mentioned by the 

ancient phyſicians ; but, ſince their times, many of 
the moderns have riſen up in oppoſition to the pps 
Eo FE e min 
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Sect. rogr. Of Mer ancnory-Madneſs, 7 
and have even uſed their utmoſt endeavours to ren- 
der it wholly aboliſhed or extin& ; becauſe it was 
their opinion no ſuch atrabilis ever exifted in the 
body, either in time of health or diſeaſe. It will 
be therefore a ſerviceable performance for us here to 
examine, in few words, what the ancients underſtood 
by the term atrabilis, and how far they have ſpoken 
„ Ls We” „„ 
The following paſſage is read in Hippocrates : 
Corpus hominis habet in ſe ſanguinem, & pituitam, & 
bilem duplicem; flavam nempe & nigram: & illa ipfi 
conſtituunt naturam corporis, & ob haec dolet, & ſas 
num eſt. Sanum quidem et maxims, quum hatec mode- 
ratum inter ſe; tum facultate, tum copia, temperamen- 
tum habuerint, & maxime fi permiſta fuerint: doiet 
autem, ubi horum quidpiam vel parcius vel copisſius 
fuerit, aut in corpore ſeparatum, nec reliquis contem- 
peratum, Sc. The human body contains blood, 
* phlegm, and two kinds of bile ; namely, the yel- 
„ low and the black; bur of theſe the two former 
make up the nature or ſubſtance of the body it- 
ſelf, and the two latter qualify it as to health and 
< diſeaſe. But the body is indeed moſt healthy 
when all four of theſe are duly temperated one 
with the other, both as to quality and quantity; 
_ eſpecially when they are combined, or intermixed z 
for the body is ailing or diftempered when any 
of theſe is exceſſive, or deficient, or elſe ſepa- 
rates within the body from the reſt, and makes 
«© no temperament or mixture with the others.” Sc. 
The ſame inference is alſo made more at large by 
Galen“, From theſe words it appears, that the an- 
cient phyſicians did not account the atrabilis as a 
morbid humour, only in ſuch caſes where it abound- 
ed in proportion above the other parts of the blood, 
or where it ſeparated from. them, and retired into 
improper parts of the body: for they perceived, that 
| OED. ee i 6% although 
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3 OfMz1ancnory-Madneſs. Sect. 1091. 
although the blood appeared an uniform liquor, yet 


upon being let out of the veins it ſeparated into diſ- 
tinct or different parts; namely, that it formed a 


cake or iſland, with a red ſurface next the air, but 
blackiſh downward : allo that the ſerum, in which 


the ſaid cake floated, was yellow and clammy, while 


even ſomerimes a ſort of white, and tough, or parch- 


ment-like ſkin offered itſelf upon the ſurface of the 
blood 7. From theſe conſiderations they were led 
to believe that the yellowneſs of the ſerum of the 
blood aroſe from yellow bile ; is clammineſs, or 
tenacity, from phlegm; its redneſs from the parts 
more properly called blood; but i's blackneſs they 


concluded muſt ariſe from the atrabilis. In explain- 


ing the uſes of the ſolid parts, they propoſed the 
liver as the viſcus of ſanguification, becauſe they ob- 
ſerved almoſt all the veins of the body, or at leaſt 
the largeſt, ran together into this part; for it was 
the veins chiefly which they believed the recepta- 


cles of the blood, ſince it was their opinion the ar- 
teries contained air or ſpirits, as they appeared hold- 


ing ſo very little blood. Now they judged that the 
chyle, taken up by the meſeraical veins, and con- 


veyed to the liver, became there converted into 


blood, which ought to conſiſt of a proper tempera- 


ture, or commixturę of the ſaid four humours ; and 


while the ſuperfluous bile was drained off into the 
gall- bladder, the redundant atrabilis they ſuppoſed 
to be drawn by the ſplenic vein into the ſpicen, which 


they made the ſtore-houſe for the reception of the 
atrabilis, becauſe they obterved that even in healthy 
, perſons this part appeared of a livid, or dead colour. 


Such were the opinions of the ancients in the points 
under our preſent conſideration, as every one knows 
that is verſed in their writings. — *_ 1 
Moreover they obſerrelf in certain diſeaſes, that 
either ſpontaneouſly, or by the uſe of evacuant re- 
medies, a black maiter was diſcharged, either by 
„ „ Wh oe vomitings 

9 Galen. de elemenz, Lib, II. Cap. 11, ibid. pag. 26. 


Sec. 1091. Of Mzrancnory: Madneſs. 9 
vomitings or ſtools, of a tough or clammy nature, 
ſomewhat reſembling tar, which often greatly re- 

lieved the patient; and from hence they grew more 
ſtrongly confirmed in their opinion, that the atrabi- 
liary humour exiſting in the body, being ſettled, or 
depoſited upon the vifcera, and collected together 
into a heap or body, produced diſcaſes. 

But after it came to be diſcovered, and known to 
every one, that the chyle took its courſe through 
the lacteal veſſels, the lumbal cyſtern or recepta- 
cle, and the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian vein, 
the liver loſt the reputation of its blood- making fa- 
culty, and had the ſeparation of the bile only aſſigned 
to it: at the ſame time too the ſpleen was treed trom 
the diſgrace of being the ſink, or receiver of atrabi- 
liary filth from the blood; but ſtill, according to 
the various eſpouſed notions of phyſicians, the uſes 
aſcribed to this laſt organ have continued unſettled; 
What cavals and diſputations were bred from this 
topic in the medical ſchools within the laſt age, is. 

ſufficiently kndyn, and may be ſeen in Bartholine ; 
who had his character abuſed by many, becauſe he 
took upon him to write an epitaph upon the liver, 
diſcharged of its ſanguific authority. NE” Eh 

After this, phyſicians began to doubt whether, 
even in diſtempers, there was ever any exiſtence of 
an atrabilis: it could not indeed be denied but ſuch 

a black filth ſometimes diſcharged itſelf from the 
body in diſeaſes; but then it was almoſt. conſtantly 
believed to be a concreted blood, corrupted and 
turned black by ſtagnation within the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. For thus it was the opinion of the cele- 
brated Simon *, that it ought univerſally to be grant- 
ed, © that the parched atrabilis of the ancients, which 

** they tell us is ſo often. diſcharged by vomiting, 
was nothing more than concreted blood: Aduſtam 
illam alram antiquorum bilem, quam illi ſaepe vomitu 
Fedditam efſe prodiderunt, aliud fuiſſe nibil quam con- 


creium 


- 7. Nifſertat. quarta de re medics pag. 153. 
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cretum ſanguinem. This he might eaſily be led to 
believe, ſince when there is a turgeſcence, or com- 


are often eaten through, and the patient thence ex- 
pires with a profuſe bleeding, that eſcapes from the 
| y either. by vomitings or ſtools. But that can- 


did phyſician, from whoſe writings I gratefully own 
myſelf to have learned many uſeful matters, confeſſes, 
that in the body of a man, deceaſed from lingering 


obſtructions in the abdominal viſcera, he found 
<< the ſpleen of a round figure, and very black co- 


<« Jour, with a ſurface on all ſides ſhining ; and up- 


on entering the knife into it, there immediately 
came forth a frothy hiſſing, followed with a very 


black and tar- like matter: ſoon after which the 
ſides of the ſpleen collapſed together, and formed 


* 


a very thin pellicle, or bag, without ever afford- 


<« ing the leaſt ſigns of any purulent colliquation:“ 


Linem figura teretem, colore - admodum atrum, ſuper- 


Ficie undique laevem & ſplendentem ; adafioque intro 
ſcalpello, continuo ebviam prodierit fibilus; deinde ma- 


teria ſimillima pici liquidae: mox collapſa latera in per- 
tenuem abierint pelliculam, nullo uſpiam comparente pu- 
ris veſtigio . Moreover he obſerves*, that in another 


deceaſed body he found the gall · bladder containing a 
great quantity of a black- coloured bile, ſo thick in 
conſiſtence that it could be hardly preſſed out through 


the open cyſtic duct. Is it not therefore hence evi- 
nent, by practical obſervations, that ſuch a black 
filth is ſometimes collected within the viſcera of the 


aubdomen, as is altogether diſtinct from extravaſated 


blood? And may not ſuch a matter be deſervedly 
termed atrabilis, ſince it is ſo generally collected 


within the parts that are the offices for the ſepara- 
tion of the bile; namely, in the liver, or in the viſ- 


cera, which ſend their venal blood through the trunk 


of the porta into the liver, and there ſupply the mat- 


ter of the bile to be ſeparated ? Tis therefore termed 
%%% Sn d) 
* Ibidem pag. 154 * Jbidem pag. 196. 
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| (bilis) bile, from the part which this matter uſually 


takes up for its ſeat; but the epithet (atra), black 
is given from the darkneſs of its colour; which is 
further confirmed, in as much as the yellow bile it- 
= ſelf may degenerate into ſuch a thick, clammy, and 
black coloured matter, as will preſently be ſhewn, 
that there can be no matter of ſcruple left as to the 
propriety of calling it by the term atrabilis. Nor is 
it ſo difficult to conceive, as many phyſicians of note 
would perſuade us, how this blaek matter ſhould be 
diſcharged by vomiting, or by ſtool, after having 
lain a long time ſtagnant within the ſpleen; for cer- 
tainly the atrabilis fuſed, or put in motion (ſee 5. 
Ito), may flow through the ſplenic vein to the 
liver, in which it may find a courſe through the he- 
patic pores into the common duct, and duodenum, 
from which laſt it may either regurgitate into the 
ſtomach, and be expelled by vomiting, or be exclud- 
ed downwards in ſtools. But if the ſaid matter be too 
clammy, and coheſive, to flow through the ſtreights 
of the vena-portarum, and liver, already charged 
with the like filth, its paſſage is then intercepted, 
the ſplenic veins become over - diſtended, and fick- 
neſs, or reaching, and vomitings enſue, that are 
more than a little urgent; ſo that by thoſe efforts 
the venal branches may be dilated, and may be ca- 
ſily procured for the ma; ter to flow through the va- 
ſa-brevia into the cavity of the ſtomach: for do not 
we thus ſee that the yellow bile contained in the gall- 
bladder, when its courſe through the common duct 
into the duodenum is blocked vp with a little ſtone, 
becomes repelled, or urged through the liver itſelf 
iato the vena-cava, ſo as to tincture the whole body 
with the colour of a jaundice? See here what we have 
advanced upon the ſame ſubject before, at §. 930, 
where we treated upon an inflammation of the liver, 
and the ſeveral kinds of thejaundice., - © 
The ancient phyſicians are therefore not to be 
blamed, as if they had forged an imaginary 1 


. 


N 
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of diſtempers, when they ſpeak to us of an atrabilis, 
collected within the viſcera of the abdomen; for it 


appears, that by this term they intended, or under- | 


ſtood, no more than a very clammy, and thick, or 


filthy kind of blood, or dregs of the blood, thick- 
ened by a long ſtagnation, or a very ſlow motion 


within the ſaid viſcera.” ' For according to Hippo- 
crates", Atra enim bilis, omnium, qui corpori inſunt, 
humorum glutinoſiſſima eſt, ac diuturniſſimas ſtationes 


facit: The atrabilis is the moſt clammy or glu- 


te tinous humour of all that are to be found within 


„the body, and makes the cauſe of moſt ſtubborn. 
c gr chronical obſtructions.“ For the ancients were 


acquainted that the yellow bile might be converted 
into one that is black, and that extravaſated, or 
black blood might be ſometimes expelled with a 


very near reſemblance to the atrabilis : for in Galen v 


we read as follows, Atrae bilis quatuor ſunt differen- 
. tiae: una eſt ex ſanguinis foece; altera ex bilis flavae 


exaſſatione; tertia bituminoſa, quod bituminis inſtar 


ſplendeat; quarta autem ſanguinea( dup dT: There 


c are four ſeveral kinds of the atrabilis, one formed 


<* out of the dregs, or faeces of the blood; the ſe- 


“ cond from the gall, over-digeſted, or inſpiſſated; 
e the third is of a bituminous conſiſtence, and ſhines 
«© like the liquid bitumens; bur the fourth kind has 


e the reſemblance of blood.” 
Theſe particulars being firſt conſidered, it now 

remains f 

formed in the blood, and from what cauſes it may 

penalty Srocceds*s” PRE + wr +, 
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JF. we more fluxile, (or moveable parts, are 


any way exhauſted from the entire maſs of 
blood, the more ſluggiſh, or immoveable parts 


will 


De natura homin. Charter. Tom. III. pag. 137. » De hu- 


moribus. ibidem pag. 151. 


r us to enquire how the atrabilis can be 
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will then be left in coheſion one with the other; 
whereupon the blood will become thick, black, 
oily, and groſs, or earthy. But to the blood 
thus conditioned we ſhall give the name of an 
atrabiliary humour, or a melancholic juice. 


Chemical experiments have taught us, that by a 


very gentle heat will ariſe from the blood plenty of 


ſuch a thin watery liquor, as equals ſeven parts in 
eight of the whole quantity diſtilled ; but this liquor 
has very little of any ſmell, and appears to contain 
little or nothing of any ſalt or oil, bur ſeems almoſt 
entirely a mere water. What remains of the blood 
after drawing over this liquor appears in a folid 
form, and is wholly combuſtible in an open fire, 
leaving only 'a few earthy aſhes behind ; and, there- 
fore, it muſt contain very much of an oil to render 
it thus inflammable, or wholly combuſtible. But if 
the ſame dry coagulum of the blood be diſtilled in 
cloſe veſſels with a fire gradually more increaſed, it 
| ſends forth ſalts and oils into the receiver, till at 


length the moſt intenſe degree of fire urges over an 


oil which has a tar-like tenacity z and then there re- 
mains a black coal or cinder, from the blood, in the 
bottom of the veſſel, which by burning in en open 
fire falls into aſhes, that for the moſt part are found 
to contain a very ſmall proportion of ſea-ſalt. . 
From hence t en 1t appears, the more fluxile parts 
of the blood conliſt chiefly of water; but that the 
ſaline, oily, and earthy parts of the blood, are of a 
diſpoſition much more fixed ; and that theſe latter 
are, in ahealthy ſtate of the blood, largely diluted by 
the former, and more fluxile, or moveable portion. 
When therefore, from any cauſe, the more move- 
able parts are diſſipated from the blood, or when the 
proportion of the more fixed and ſluggiſh parts are 
| increaſed above thoſe that are to dilute them, the 
blood in that cafe becomes thick, and of a colour 
1 more 


more intenſely dark, while at the ſame time there 
will be proportionably a greater ſtock of ſalt, oil, 
and earth, in a given quantity of the ſaid blood. 


This blood will thereſore degenerate from its natu- 


fal, or healthy condition, and give birth to the ca- 
cochymia, which is called atrabiliary. © i 


But the blood of the moſt healthy perſon, we 
know inclines to concretion; ſince being received 


into a baſon it hardens into a maſs that may be cut; 


only by perpetual motion through the blood - veſſels 


| this concretion is hindered, as we have often before 


intimated. Moreover it appears from what we pro- 
poſed at F. 100, that an increaſe of the blood's mo- 


tion through the veſſels augments the heat of it, and 
cauſes a greater compreſſure of the moving parts 
againſt each other within the elaſtic veſſels : from 


hence then the more fluid parts being expreſſed, the 


more groſs will be compacted together, ſo as to ex- 


cite an inflammatory tenacity in the blood, which is 


wholly different from the atrabiliary tenacity. For 
we have ſeen this inflammatory tenacity ariſes in a 
very ſhort ſpace of time, from an increaſed motion 
of the blood through its veſſels; and the lefs fluxile 
blood being driven with an increaſe of the vital force 
into the ſtreights of the ſmaller arteries, will be there 


ſubject to arreſtments; from whence inflammation, 
ang l all its conſequences, will ariſe; and this will be 


more remarkably the conſequence, if at the ſame time 


the blood veſſels ſuffer a conſtriction from any cauſe, 


as we ſhewed more at large in our hiſtory of inflam- 
mation. Thus the effects of an inflammatory tena- 
FY ſuddenly increaſe, and produce, very acute diſ- 


eaſes. © But now the atrabiliary tenacity is bred and 


_ Increaſed very ſlowly, with a motion of the humours 
that is rather diminiſhed than increaſed : for the pulſe 
here beats ſlower, and the body feels colder,” as we 


ſhall ſhew at F. 1094 ; for which reaſons it is juſtly. 


ranked amongſt the chronical diſtempers. 
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If therefore from any cauſe the more fluxile parts 
of the blood are exhauſted from the reſt of the maſs, 

while the more groſs and ſluggiſh run into cloſer 
| coheſion one with the other, without any increaſe of 
the vital heat, and motion of the humours; while 
the ſaid tenacity has yet begun to make no lodg- 
ments of the ropy ſubſtance of the blood, within 
the viſcera, but remains equally diffuſed throughout 
the whole maſs; under theſe circumſtances the ca- 
cochymia, or vice of the blood, is faid to be an atra- 
biliary humour, or melancholic juice. 

Now ſuch a degeneration of the blood was ob- 
ſerved by the ancients in melancholie perſons : for 
Areteus * obſerves,” that the blood of ſuch, drawn 
from a vein appears thick, bilious, grumous, and 
almoſt like murk, or the dark and black dregs that 
ſettle from olive oil. Galen” has alſo expreſsly di- 
ſtinguiſhed the atrabilis from the melancholic hu- 
mour, where he ſays: Ad hunc vero modum inaudire 
oportet humorem melancholicum, tanquam nondum con- 
fetus fit atra Vilis, ſed in confinio quodam collocatys :» 
But hitherto it deſerves to be only called the me- 
lancholic humour, having not as yet arrived to 
<< the ſtate of atrabilis, although it ſtands upon the 
<* brink of being a perfect atrabilis.” And in an- 
other place he alſo obſerves *, That ſometimes me- 
„ lancholic blood is contained in all the veſſels of 
_ © the body:” Quandoque in uni verſi corporis vents me- 
lancholitum ſanguinem contineri. But the obſervations 
of modern phyſicians likewiſe confirm that there is 
ſuch a cacochymia, or bad ſtate of the blood in the 
preſent malady *. Tis therefore thus plain enough 
what we are to underſtand by an atrabiliary humour : 
it now remains for us to treat upon the cauſes that 
may produce this cacochymia 5 


* De curat. morbor. diuturn. Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 124. De 
febrib. Lib. II. Cap x1. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 142. De 
locis affectis | ib. III. Cap. x. ibid. pag. 441. * Vide Hofſm. 
med. ration. Tom, IV. part. 4. pag. 201. . 19 
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-H E cauſe of which atrabilia tenacity 
| - (1092:), may be every thing - expels 
85 the more moveable parts of our juices, and 
fixes the reſt ; ſuch as a violent application of 
the mind, taken up both day and night almoſt 
upon one and the ſame object; too long conti- 
nued wakefulneſs ; violent paſſions, or commo- 
tions of the mind, whether chearful or ſorrow— 
ful; violent or laborious exerciſes of body, too 
long continued, eſpecially in an air that is very 
hot and dry; to which add immoderate ve- 
nery; foods that are auſtere, hard, dry, and 
earthy, taken for a long time under an idle or 
ſtudious courſe of life, with drinks of the like 
fort ; and hitherto alſo belong foods of the ani- 
mal kind hardened by ſalting and drying in the 
air of ſmoak, and eſpecially from old or tough 
animals, with crude or unripe fruits, mealy 
ſubſtances not fermented; medicines too aſtrin- 
gent, coagulating, fixing or cooling, flow. poi- 
tons, and the like; ardent fevers, long conti- 
nued, or often returning, or departing, with- 
out coming to a good criſis, and without the 
uſe of the proper diluents, . 


* 
* 


| All things, 1 3 can . "I vi- 

tious ſtate of the blood deſcribed in the aphoriſm 

which went before the preſent ſection, may be juſtly 

' reckoned up among the cauſes. of this ane 

but ſuch principally are the following. 

Violent application of the mind, Sc.] Celſus 
has very juſtly obſerved, that however neceſſary diſ- 

cipline of letters is to che cultivation of the mind, 5 

| | "ris 

d In Praefatione pag. 2 2. 7” 
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tis nevertheleſs injurious to the health of the body; 
more eſpecially when the learned addict themſelves 
beyond meaſure to their ſtudies, and © break, or 
% weaken the powers of their body, by reſtleſs co- 
_ «« pitation, and nocturnal watching :” Corporum ſuo- 
rum robora inquieta cogitatione & nofurna vigilia, mi- 
nuant. Lis for this reaſon that he affirms, the 
knowledge of the healing art lay firſt in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of philoſophers, of deep meditation; becauſe 
they ſtood more in need of its affiſtances, above the 
reſt of mankind. is certain that a philoſopher, bx 
profoundly meditating for ſeveral - hours, is more 
weakened by it than if he had laboured his body 
with briſk exerciſe for ſo long a time; for as all the 
operations of the encephalon, or head, are carried 
on at the expence of the moſt ſubtle fluid in the bo- 
dy, there is a large conſumption of it in all the ope- 


rations of ſenſe and intellect. Tis true, there is alſo 


ſuch a waſte in bodily exerciſe; but then at that 
time there is alſo an increaſe of the circulation by 
the exerciſe, whence more blood is applied in a given 
time to the ſecretory organs, which draw off this 
moſt thin liquid from the blood; and the blood it- 
ſelf is likewiſe better attenuated, and fitted to ſend 
off the animal ſpirits through the brain, while the 
actions of the muſcles and lungs are increaſed by ex- 
_ erciſe. But in perſons who are employed in cloſe 
ſtudy, the body is quite at reſt, all the humours 
move ſlowly, while their moſt ſubtle parts are ex- 
hauſted, and diſſipated, by the mental operations; 
and thus too the remaining juices become thicker, 
and more apt to cohere, becauſe they are urged 
with a leſs rapidity through the veſſels. But thoſe 
above all ſuffer the greateſt damages from this quar- 
ter, Who in the cloſer mathematical ſtudies are ob- - 
liged to apply their thoughts with the ſtricteſt at- 
tention about one and the ſame object for a long 
time together: for thus there ariſes ſuch a habit or 
diſpoſition, as engages the perſon's attention to one 


18, of 6 Sed. 1093. 


and the ſame thought; which is the ſame thing with 
a melancholic-delirium, as we ſhewed at $. 1089. 
But thoſe live much more happily whoſe courſe of 
life requires them to be daily called from their books, 
even though it be againſt their inclinations; for al- 
though they ſtill continue in the labours of the mind. 
yet the changes of thought, and exerciſe, give gras,” 
and almoſt incredible relief. x 
The ſame is alſo true in reſpeCt to the conſequences 
that are obſerved to follow from love, cares, anger, 
or malice ; continually raiſing the ſame ideas, ons: 
by day and night, before the mind. | 
Too long continued wakefulneſs.] For in the time 
of vigilance all the animal actions continue opera- 
ting; namely, the ſenſes, and the voluntary mo- 
tions, at leaſt ſome of them; for even when a per- 
ſon ſits ſtill there are a great number of muſcles em- 
ployed i in holding the body upright; and, therefore 
it is, that when a patient has been much weakened 
by illneſs, he is unable to hold himſelf with his body 
erect. During the time, therefore, that a perſon is 
awake, the moſt ſubtle fluids continue to be waſted, 
the loſs of which cannot any. other way be repaired. 
than by ſleep. For if a perſon, even otherwiſe in 
ſound health, ſhall abſtain from ſleeping the ſpace of 
a whole day and night, although he may have re- 
freſhed himſelf with the beſt foods, and drinks, he 
weill nevertheleſs find himſelf weak, tired, and un- 
fit for any mental operations. For ingeſted nouriſh-. 
ments, however rich or light, cannot be elaborated 
into this ultimate perfection of animal ſpirits, to re- 
ſtore the neceſſary loſſes of this moſt ſubtle fluid, 
unleſs the wearied body be alſo recruited by ſleep. 


See likewiſe what was before ſaid upon the miſchiefs 


| of exceſſive watchings, on another rasen. at 8. 
05. 12 | IP 
Violent commotions of the nd: &c] . the; 
kigheſt ſorrowfulneſs we fee the face looks contract- 
ed pn, pale, while rat anguiſh is felt about the 


precordia, 


: = 5 Sr 


261. © Lib, II. Cap. vat. pag. 62. 
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m 
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precordia, as if the cheſt was urged betwixt the 
planks of a preſs; and frequently there enſues a kind 
of diabetes, or exceſſive diſcharge of a moſt clear 
urine. The pulſe, as Galen © obſerves, is at this 


time ſmall, weak, ſlow, and rare: therefore the 


blood, here deprived of its more fluid parts, conti- 
nues moving on with a weakened'force through the 
cramped, or contracted veſſels, from whence an eaſy 
occaſion is given for the groſſer parts of the blood 
to run together into coheſions. At the ſame time 
the anguiſh or oppreſſion about the heart, which ac- 
companies extreme grief, and occaſions a moſt trou- 
bleſome ſenſe of ſickneſs about the ſtomach, denotes 
that the free courſe of the blood is hindered through 
the portal veins; and in conſequence of this the ſaid 
groſs dregs of the blood will very quickly begin to 
be arreſted in the veſſels of the abdominal viſcera, 
and will thus not only produce the atrabiliary, or 
melancholy diſtemper, but likewiſe hyſteric or hy- 
pochondriacal complaints (ſee $. 1098.). Add to 
this, moreover, that ſevere grief occaſions one and 
the ſame object to be often repeated, and long re- 
tained in the mind; and, therefore, by this means 
alſo, ſorrowfulneſs may produce an atrabiliary, or 
melancholic humour within the body. Accordingly 
Hippocrates * makes this juſt concluſion or admoni- 


tion to us: Si metus aut iriſtitia longo tempore perſe- 


verent, melancholicum illud eſt: If fear or forrow 


have continued upon the patient for a long ſpace 


te of time, the diſtemper is a melancholy.” And 


Celſus gives us the ſame admonition, with the ad- 
dition of wakefulneſs; for his words are, Si longa 
Triſtitia cum longo timore & vigilia eſt, atrabilis morbus 


ſubeſt : If long continued grief be joined with 
protracted fear, and wakefulneſs, the diſeaſe atra- 


es hjlis is at the door. ; 


. T1 


1 De pulſibus ad Tyrones Cap. SY Charter. Tom. VIII. 
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It may yet perhaps ſeem altogether a paradox, 
that a paſſion of the mind directly oppoſite to grief; 
namely, exceſſive mirth, ſhould be likewiſe able to 
produce a melancholy ; ſince for the eure of this 
very diſtemper all phyſicians adviſe to divert the pa- 
tient by all ſuch objects as may be able to keeprup a 
. Chearful diſpoſition of the mind. But we ſpeak not 
here of the peaceable joy of a calm mind, but of a 
ſudden and extravagant mirth, which precipitate!y, 
and wonderfully diſturbs the body, and may even be 
able to induce ſudden death, as appears from many 
inſtances . [ £2] ore bets 
But the reaſon. ſeems to be this: SanForins has 
obſerved that the inſenſible perſpiration of the body 
becomes greatly increaſed by joy; and Galen has 
remarked, that in joy the pulſe grows large, and 
rare, or ſlow. But ſuch a pulſe denotes the veſſels 
are freely pervious, and the humours eaſily paſſable. 
There will, therefore, in a ſhort ſpace of time be a 
conſiderable quantity of the thinneſt juices thus ſepa- 
rated from the circulating fluids z and if the joy con- 
tinues thus intenſe for a long time together, the 
blood will be exhauſted of its moſt liquid parts, and 
acquire the like clogging diſpoſition which we de- 
ſcribed under the foregoing ſection. But that the 
veſſels which exhale the perſpirable matter are ſo 
much over-dilated by joy, as to throw out the more 
ſubtle juices, not only in an exceſſive quantity be- 
yond the uſual or healthy proportion, but alſo of 
ſuch, a quality or condition as is net natural to this 
emunctory, we are taught by the following obſer- 
vation of the celebrated Yater*. A military gen- 
tleman in good health, having made no complaints 
before of any diſeaſe, being about to enjoy the long- 
wiſhed-for embraces of his beloved girl, fell down 
7 | e dead 
7 Vide Plin. hiſt. nat. Lib. VII. Cap. L111. A. Gell. noct. 
attic. Lib. III. Cap. xv. 5 De pulſibus ad Tyron. Cap. x11. Char- 
ter. Tom. VIII. pag. 83. l Miſcell. cur, dec. 3. ann. 9. & 10. 
Pag- 993. **Vk n 185 
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dead of a ſudden, in a violent fit of joy. As there 
vas ſome room to ſuſpect poiſon might have been 
given him, the body was opened; but nothing ap- 
peared in it preternatural, unleſs that the pericar- 
dium was found extremely turgid, and diſtended with 
blood, without any apparent rupture about the heart: 
And therefore it was reaſonably concluded, that the 
blood iſſued through the dilated pores, or mouths of 
the exhaling veſſels into the pericardium, and there 
ſtifled the motion of the heart. If then ſuch a ſudden 
Joy could ſo over-dilate the exhaling veſſels as to let 
through the moſt groſs and red parts of our juices, 
it may be eaſily conceived that an exceſſive quantity 
of the finer lymph may be exhaled from the whole 
ſurface of the body, when a perſon is affected by 
ſome ſuch violent commotion of the mind ; and, 
therefore, the more ſubtle parts being thus diſſipated 
from the blood, the more groſs and ſluggiſh will be 
diſpoſed to coheſion. What we have here advanced 
is alſo confirmed by the moſt creditable obſervations : 
in the year twenty of the preſent age an almoſt epi- 
demical madneſs ſpread through a conſiderable part 
of Europe,- when many perſons believed there was 
a new way found out to enrich them with South - 
Sea gold, that had not hitherto been diſcovered ; 
even poſterity will hardly credit the wonderful tranf- 

ports that then happened to many of the mad-per- 
ſons, who were violently heated with the thirſt after 


gold. At that time the moſt experienced Dr. Hales; 


who had charge of the great lunatic hoſpital at Lon- 
don, found that a much greater number of thoſe 
who had been raiſed to advanced fortune ſtood in 
need of his aſſiſtance, than of thoſe whoſe deplorable 
condition had reduced them to poverty *. 
Violent, or laborious exerciſes of body, Sc.] For 
thus likewiſe the finer juices are diſſipated from the 
body, as well in the form of inviſible perſpiration, 
as of ſweats; and this more eſpecially, it the air be- 
J 8 
i Mead monit, & praecept. med. pag. $0. | 
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ing hot and dry, greedily drinks up, and carries off 
the moiſture from the contiguous ſurface of the bo- 
dy. And this is the reaſon why the preſent malady 
is proportionably more frequent among perſons who 
live in hot countries, Hence a mirthful prelate 


— faſcum Hiſpanum & nigra ferrugine tinFtum 
| Sanguinis, ingentes bumili ſub mole minantem 
Conatus, tumidogae frementem in fidera faſtu. 


For the ſame reaſon likewiſe, after the ſummer heats 
have been ſuſtained, towards the autumn, melan-. 
cholic diſtempers are more frequently obſerved : 
and, therefore, Hippocrates * remarks, the atra- 
e bilis is moſt frequent, and moſt violent, in the 
e autumn :?* Atram bilem autumno tum plurimam, tum 
webementiſſimam, eſſe. And in another place “ he 
gives us the reaſon for this aſſertion, where he ſays, 
Si quidem quod humidiſſimum & aquoſiſſimum eſt in bils 
conſumitur, craſſiſſimum vero & acerrimum relinqui- 
tur; quod in ſanguine eodem modo quoque accidit; unde 
repente hi morbi (lippitudines aridae, febres acutae, & 


diiuturnae, nonnullis & melancholiae) his accidunt : 


* For it is indeed becauſe the moſt ſucculent and 
<< watery parts in the bile, are waſted from the bo- 
* dy, while the more groſs and acrimonious are 
left behind; and becauſe the ſame alteration hap- 
5 pens in like manner to the blood, from whence 
*© theſe. diſeaſes ſuddenly follow; namely, dryneſs 
and ſoreneſs of the eyes, acute and lingering fevers, 
and in ſome perſons the complaints of melan- 
& choly.” *Tis known by all who are verſed in 
practice, that fevers the moſt difficult to cure, fol- 
low after the moſt ſultry and hot ſummers, in rhe 
autumn ſeaſon ; and which at their beginning appear 

OE 95 continual, 

* Quillet Callipaed. pag. 3. *! De Natur. Hom. Charter. 
Tow Nr pag. = K wy De Atre, locis, & aquis Cap. vi. 
Charter. Tom. VI. pag. 204. = 7 
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continual, but afterwards go over to the claſs of in- 
termittents: in theſe there is a great anxiety obſerva- 
ble about the heart, and if the inſpiſſated bile be not 
diſcharged from the body, theſe patients will often 
languiſh during the whole winter; and then, in the 
ſpring ſeaſon following, the ſaid atrabiliary matter 
will become fuſed by proper reſolvents, and come 
away from the body like melted tar, in the ſtools. 
Immoderate venery.] Concerning the miſchiefs 
of exceſſive venery we treated formerly at $. 586. E. 
We ſee plainly that the bodies of animals often ad- 
dicted to venery, are of a lean, dry, or juiceleſs ha- 
bit; what a difference is there as to bulk and weight 
of the body of a bull, that is the huſband of a whole 
drove, and that of the ox: but denſe and lean bo- 
dies are more liable to melancholic diſorders, be- 
cauſe the more ſubtle fluids are more forcibly ex- 
pelled, or diſſipated by the greater ſtrength of their 
veſſels, while they ſtill retain thoſe that are more 
groſs or clammy. Galen. remarks, that thoſe 
© who uſe exceſſive venery not only fall away in 
% their whole habit, but even become dry, emaci- 
« ated, pale, and ſhew a hollowneſs of their eyes :? 
Toto corpore non ſolum diſſolvuntur, ſed etiam ficct, 
graciles, pailidi, caviſque oculis, cernuntur. Hipp. 
crates ? ſeems to have obſerved the ſame diſorders 
ariſe from the immoderate uſe of venery. For wheie 
he deſcribes turgid atrabilis, he ſays, this difeaſe is 
generated when the humours of the body have 
* entered upon a putrid ſtate, and have been too 
„much dried of their moiſture:” Gignitur hic 
morbus, quum corporis humores putruerint, & plus 
atcquo reſiccati fuerint, He afterwards adds, likewiſe, 
that ſuch a patient becomes not bulky, but ſlen- 
„ der, dry, and weak; falls away more remark- 
<-ably about the clavicles or ſhoulders, and has 
De Sanitate tuenda Lib. VI. Cap. xiy. Charter. Tom. VI. 
K 184. De internis Affectionibus Cap. xi v. Charter, 
om. VII. pag. 670. | | | | 
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« a countenance more eſpecially thin, and his eyes 
& very hollow :” Non tumet, verum tenuts eſt, ari- 
Aus ac debilis, maxime vero circa'claviculas extenuatur, 
& vultu vebementer gracilis eft, oculiqus admodum cavi. 
He mentions, likewiſe, that the body appears of a 
black or ſvarthy complexion 3 and finally remarks, 
that ſuch patients are often infeſted with venereal 
ſportings in their ſleep, and have frequent ſeminal 
effuſions in their dreams. If now we conſider thoſe 
gnawing cares and fears, that uſually attend ſuch as 

lead a very laſcivious life, and the eternal dreads 
they are under from the venereal diſeaſe, by which 
they are ſo miſerably handled. the reaſon will plainly _ 
appear why ſo many of the devoted clients to Ve- 
nus fall into the complaints of melancholy. I have 
viſited numbers who would not allow themſelves to 
be perſuaded by any reaſons, that they had nothing 
to fear from the lues venerea; but have even forced 
themſelves into the hands of quack practitioners, 
have undergone repeated ſalivations, and at length 
have periſhed. „ n 
Foods that are auſtere, hard, dry, earthy, Sc.] 
We have hitherto treared upon thoſe cauſes of the 
atrabilis which exhauſt, or expel the more fluxile 
parts of the blood, and fix the groſſer together into 
coheſions with each other. But beſides theſe, the 
nouriſhments which we take into our bodies may 
alſo furniſh ,our juices with the like groſs parts, as 
will readily run into coheſions one with another, and 
produce the atrabiliary tenacity, or thickneſs of the 
blood. *Tis true indeed ſuch groſs parts cannot 
eaſily enter by the mouths of the lacteal and meſerai- 
cal veins ; but it was formerly remarked ($. 50.), 
in treating upon diſtempers that ariſe from a ſponta- 
neous glutinoſity, that ſuch ropy and glue-like parts, 
diluted im thin liquors, will often ſteal through thoſe 
paſſages, and mix with the blood. What was there 
obſerved is likewiſe here true; for we know that the 
chyle drawn from the ingeſted foods and drinks, does 
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not immediately change its nature upon mixing with 
the blood, but flows through the veſſels for a conſi- 
derable time, poſſeſſed of the qualities of the nouriſn- 


ment from whence it was derived, till at length by 


degrees it is changed into the nature of our humours, 
by the actions of the veſſels and viſcera ; from hence 
it is that the milk of the nurſe fo often yields the 
manifeſt ſmell and taſte of, the aliments of which it 
is the emulſion, and will even a long time retain 
the force of a 2 gative that bas becn taken. If, 
therefore, ſuch foods and drinks are adminiſtered to 
the body as conſiſt of tough parts, and abound with 
a more ſolid earthy matter, they may furniſh to the 
blood a great quantity of atrabilious matter; which 
matter, intermixed with the blood and chyle, or ſent 
to the liver by the meſeraical veins, will neither rea- 


dily run into concretion among its own parts, nor 


combine into the atrabilis itſelf, provided the perſon 


leads a ſtirring and active life. But when perſons, 
who delight to feed upon ſuch aliments, lead a ſeden- 


tary and ſtudious life, they afterwards ſuffer ſeverely 
for feeding upon thoſe hard nouriſnments,. which a 
farmer or labourer might have digeſted with impu- 


nity. For this reaſon our text obſerves, that theſe 


are more eſpecially miſchievous when they are taken 


for a long time together, and under idleneſs, or in- 
activity of the body. The firſt fathers of medicine 


have judiciouſly made the ſame obſervation; and 


Galen informs us, Non enim ficcum, neque bumidum, 


neque calidum, neque frigidum, neque borum quidquam 
bominem laedere exiſtimurunt, neque borum aliquo indi- 


humana potentius, id laedere cenſuerunt, & tollere co- 


nati ſunt : That his medical predeceſſors were not 
of opinion that any nouriſhment injured a perſon 


“ by its drineſs, humidity, heat, coldneſs, or other 
6 qualities, conſidered abſolutely, or in themſelves; 


as neither are e thoſe 8 en by any per- 
| 95 4% ſon. N 


| 4 De Priſea Medic. 8 VI1. Charter: Tom. I. pag. 159. 
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c which were too tough for the individual conſti- 
e tution, and inſuperable to the powers of the body; 
* and have, therefore, endeavoured to prohibit the 
<« uſe of them accordingly.” But in another place *, 

where he reckons upon the eatables that may be 
- miſchievous by their diſpoſition to breed melan- 
cholic humours, he condemns all tougher fleſh- 
meats, eſpecially thoſe preſerved by ſalting; and 
likewiſe the larger kinds of fiſh ; but next to theſe 
he condemns the more glutinous Kinds of ſhell-fiſh, 
pot-herbs, and ſorts of pulſe, or grain, that are en- 
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But they adjudged thoſe to be miſchievous 


dowed with a more remarkable tenacity above the L 
reſt; to which he adds the thick black wine, old | 
| cheeſe, Sc. The like nouriſhments ſtand con- 
demned likewiſe by Hippocrates | 
Aſtringent medicines, &:c.] For all theſe oblige 

the more groſs and viſcid parts of our humours to 
clog, or run together, by ſeparating from the more 

fluid parts; which laſt then more eaſily eſcape from 

the body, and leave their tougher craſſamentum 

within the veſſels. See what was ſaid before upon 

theſe matters, at $. 1060. 

Ardent fevers long continued, Sc.] When we 
treated upon the effects of a fever at $ 587, it was 
obſerved, that an expulſion of the more fluid juices, 
and an inſpiſſation of the reſt, follows as a conſe- 
quence z and that indeed theſe happen i in a more emi- 
nent degree, as the fever is attended with a more in- 
tenſe heat (ſee 5. 689). But likewiſe in the general 


hiſtory 


of fevers it was remarked, that the matter 


of the diſtemper becomes ſo changed by the fever 
itſelf (as well the matter bred before the invaſion, as 
that which is generated during the fever) as to be 
diſpoſed for departing out of the body by various 
critical excretions; in conſequence of which health 
is yon reſtored. But when this concoction of the 


morbific 


De locis affectis Lib. III. Cs x. Charter. Tom. VII. Pag- 
440. De victu acutor. r Tom. XI. pag. 171. . 
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morbific matter, or its critical expulſion, is not at 


all, or but imperfectly performed, the fever returns, 
and this ſometimes repeatedly; ſo that the more 


ſubtle parts ſtill continue to be exhauſted from the 


body, while the more groſs ones are left clogging 
or cohering together, and this in a more eminent 


degree if that plenty of diluents be neglected in 


theſe maladies, which ought to ſupply the place of 
what is exhauſted by the violence of the fever. 
*Tis well known that in the laſt age it was the pre- 
vailing cuſtom among the phyſicians to give heaters, 
and ſudorific medicines to expel ſweats from their 
patients, while they allowed them little or nothing 
to drink under their broiling heats ; from whence, 
if ſuch patients happened to recover from the fever, 
they afterwards became afflicted with a melancholic 


indiſpoſition of the blood. From whence Galen 


juſtly obſerves, that in acute or ardent maladies, 


where the humidity of the body is exhauſted, the 


blood flows from the noſtrils of a black colour; and 
elſewhere he obſerves *, that ſome have contracted 
melancholic humours by. febrile diſtempers. . For 
the atrabiliary matter is obſerved to follow not only 
after acute continual fevers ill cured, but alſo after 
intermittents, whoſe individual fits often terminate 

with a. profuſe ſweat, that diſſipates the more liquid 


parts of the blood, from whence the moſt ſtubborn 


chronical maladies are produced ; as was formerly 
ſhewn at 5. 753, | 


S EC T. MXCIV. 


N W whenever this vice, or tenacity (5. 
.. 1092.), ſpringing from its reſpective 


_ cauſes (1093.), does as yet equally infeſt all 


the whole maſs of the circulating juices, it be- 
is De Atra bile Cap. 6. Charter. Tom. III. pa 173. De 
locis affectis Lib. III. Cap. x. Charter. Tom. Vik. pag. 440. 
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comes the author of certain complaints that 


immediately ſhew themſelves to the obſerva- 
tion ; and among theſe principally are the fol- 


lowing ; the external and internal colour of the 
body appears firſt pale, then yellowiſh, brown, 


livid, or black, with ſpots of the ſame appear- 


ance ; the pulſe becomes flow, the chill, or 


coldneſs of the body is great, the breathing 
flow ; the circulation through the red blood- 
veſſels continues laudable ; but that through the 
pellucid or lateral veſſels is not fo free; from 
thence there follows a diminution of all the ſe- 


cretions and excretions of the humours, - which 


make thus a more flow thick diſcharge ; the 
fluids are leſs waſted, the appetite weakens, 


and the perſons turn lean, forrowful, and de- 


firous of retirement, or ſolitude; the paſſions 


of the mind of every ſort become very obſtinate 


and intenſe ; but in other matters the mind is 
indifferent, or unconcerned, while the body is 


fluggiſh, or lazy towards exerciſe ; but yet 


they have an indefatigable conſtancy in their 
choſen labours and ſtudies of every kind. _ 


There are three degrees of the melancholy ; and 
the firſt of theſe, upon which we here treat, is when 


the whole maſs of fluids that circulate through the 
veſſels. becomes depraved by the atrabiliary cacochy- 
mia. The ſecond degree is, when the atrabiliary 

thickneſs of the blood begins to ſettle and reft in 


the abdominal viſcera. The third is, when the 


atrabiliary matter that lay long impacted in the viſ- 


cera becomes fuſed, or liquified by any cauſe, and 


returns again into general mixture, with all the cir- 
culating humours. Now upon each of theſe de- 
grees of the melancholy, we ſhall treat ſeparately,.or 


apart; 


ry 
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apart; but as the cure may more eaſily ſucceed when 
the atrabiliary matter as yet only lies equally diffuſed 


Charter. Tom. 
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through the whole maſs of the circulating humour, 


than when it lies impacted within the viſcera : there- 


fore it will be of the laſt importance for us to be well 
acquainted with the ſigns that point out this firſt de- 
gree of the melancholy to be preſent, that the di- 
{temper may be immediately ſuccoured by the uſe of 
effectual remedies ; ſince by delay it grows. "_— _ 
worſe, and more difficult to cure. 

If the cauſes mentioned in the ſection which went 


before, (viz. $. 1093.) are known to have preceded, 


there will be juſt reaſon to ſuſpect the diſeaſe ap- 
proaching; but that it is already a we are 


taught by the ſigns following. 


External and internal colour of che 1 Sen | 
Galen has admoniſhed us, that the moſt certain 
knowledge of the ſtate of the humours:may be had 


from the colour of the body, becauſe: that colour 


ariſes from the fluid, not the ſolid parts; but he 
prudently adviſes to *form no judgment by the co- 


lour, but when both body and mind are in a quiet 


ſtate; for in perſons who have their mind angry, or 
their body haſtily exerciſed, every part looks red and 


puffed out, although they were naturally pale; and 
on the contrary, when perſons are cold or frighted, 


all parts look pale and ſhrunk up, from the con- 
ſtricture of the veſſels, although they might natu- 
rally have a colour florid enough. Even Galen af- 
firms, that from the changes of colour, or com- 
plexion only, he was able to diſcover whether the 
liver or the ſpleen, were the parts affected; and 
this without any knowledge of the ſymptoms of the 
diſtemper, or any notice concerning the ſtate of the 
abdominal ed to hy e de the ene For 

| this 


* De Lanitate tuenda Lib. IV. Cape. IV. 1 Tom VL. | 
bes. 121, 122. & Comment. in Hippocrat. de humor. Charter. 

om. VIII. p * dog. De locis affectis Lib. V. Cap. Vir. 
III. pag. Lk 
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this reaſon the moſt ſkilful phyſicians have with the V 
utmoſt care made it their buſineſs to conſider,the i t 
colour of all parts of the body both external and in- n 
ternal. But by internal parts we do not here under- a 
ſtand the viſcera, which never appear to the phyſi- v 
cCian's eye, but by wounds; but the internal parts 9 
of the whole mouth and fauces are thoſe here in- | 
tended, in which there being none of the thick ſkin, ] 
the pellucid veſſels are allowed to ſhew plainly the t 
colour of their contained fluids. From hence we ea- n 
fily know the firſt attacks of a beginning chloroſis, t 
by a paleneſs of the lips and gums; but more eſpe- V 
cially the inner ſurface of the eye-lids, with the in- t 
ner corners of the eyes, and the white coat of the 3 
ſame organ, are uſually examined with caution by v 
phyſicians; becauſe here the veſſels are very nume- | 
rous, and of different kinds, conveying blood, ſe- ; 
| 


rum, and lymp, under the inſpection of the en- 
quirer, For in healthy perſons the inner ſurface of 
the eye-lids always appears red, as does likewiſe the 
greater corners of the eyes; but the adnata-tunica, 
although it be compoſed of numberleſs veſſels, ap- 
pears yet to be perfectly white and clear, more eſpe- 
cially in young perſons who are growing; but in 
thoſe who are adult, a faint yellowneſs is ſometimes 
obſervable, the veſſels being ſo far enlarged in their 
dimenſions as to admit not only of the thin lymph, 
but likewiſe the yellow ſerum, and red blood; — 
that part of the adnata which covers the cornea con- 
tains the very fineſt and pellucid veſſels, which retain 
the thinneſt lymph. Tis therefore evident that the 
various ſeries of the veſſels, and the ſeveral humours 
that flow through them in the eyes, may there be 
the ſubject of a phyſician's inſpection, by which he 
may be enabled to form a judgment of the circula- 
ting humours that flow through the other veſſels. _ 
Now the firſt change of colour, or complexion, 
that appears, when an atrabiliary cacochymia ariſes 
in the blood, is that of paleneſs. For the 1 
| - a 
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Lveſſels are in many parts of the body very eaſily dila- 


table, more eſpecially in the face; ſo that although 
many of them are in their natural ſtate only able to 
admit humours much finer than the red blood, yet 
when the motion of circulation is increaſed, or a 
greater derivation of the blood made towards the 
head, the red parts may then alſo gain admittance. 
For thus we ſre pale girls, upon hearing ſpeeches. 
that are lewd: or ſhameful; have their whole counte- 
nance immediately fluſhed; which is an evident ſign 
there are then a great number of the veſſels filled 
with red blood, which before held only humours 
that were thin or ſerous; and, therefore, bluſhing is 
| juſtly accounted a ſincere ſign. of modeſty, - But 
when the more fluid parts of the circulating. blood 
have been once diſſipated (ſee $. 1092.), the cuta- 
neous . veſſels that formerly lay open to a thinner 
blood, will now hardly give it admittance; in con- 
ſequence of which inanition they callapſe, or ſhrink, 
and make ſtill a greater reſiſtance to the impelled- 
| blood; and this is the reaſon of the unuſual paleneſs 
that attends melancholy. Add to this, that when 
the more moveable parts are diſſipated, ſo as to 


bring the more groſs into a cloſer coheſion, the more 


inſpiſſated and coheſive red blood will then meet 
more difficulty in entering the ſmaller veſſels, even 
though they were to remain in their firſt open dimen- 
ſions; and from hence again we have another cauſe 
intelligible, which being joined with the former is 
able to produce paleneſs. Hence thoſe who contract 
this malady by too cloſe a preſeverance in the moſt 
profound ſtudies are ſaid (impalleſcere libris) to be 
grown “ book-pale:“ and the maſter of amours 
has decreed all lovers to be pale, while they continue 
to employ their minds perpetually both by day and 
night upon one and the ſame object. But when the 
more fluid parts are ſtill further exhauſted from the 
blood by a greater increaſe of the diſtemper, in that 
caſe the ſerum alone remains able to flow with the 
i ts Re a atrablliary 


— 


atrabiliary viſcid through the veſſels that are ſpread 
upon the ſurface of the body, which is the oecaſion 
of that yellowneſs which follows upon the back of 
paleneſs; which yellowneſs is ſtill more increaſed; 
becauſe in ſuch a ſtate of the blood the bile is very 
difficultly ſeparated from it in the liver, and of courſe 
the matter of the bile muſt remain intermixed with 


the other circulating jucices. In this caſe it is that 


a kind of yellowiſh green colour appears in the eyes; 


which Hippocrates * has fairly obſerved in his de- 


5 ſeription of the black or atrabiliary diſtemper, where 


«< and the eyes are rendered greeniſh.” But as the diſ- 
eaſe goes on, the blood becomes thicker and blacker, 


whence the ſerum, and other humours by degrees 
contract the ſame colour, and of courſe the whole 
ſkin ſhews itſelf with the like tincture: and as the 
blood is now deprived of its more balſamic parts, the 
atrabiliary matter acquires a greater acrimony, by 
which the final ends of the cutaneous veſſels are eaten 
through, and from the extravaſated black blood are 
formed ſpots of the ſame hue; for the melancholy 
has this ſymptom in common with the ſcurvy, that it 
erodes the veſſels, and breeds ecchymoſes, or extra- 
vaſations, and ſometimes even violent bleedings, as 
will hereafter be made to appear. T4 


The pulſe becomes flow, Sc.] For the blood, 


having now acquired a greater tenacity by the loſs 


of its more fluxile-parts, is moved on with a leſs ce- 


lerity through the veſſels ; from whence theſe me- 
lancholic perſons uſually feel colder to the touch, 
although they make no ſuch complaint to their phy- 
fician. For this reaſon Aretæus in his deſcription 
of this diſeaſe ſays, Pulſus ut plurimum parvi, tardi, 


in validi, denſi, frigori apti ; ** The pulſes are in this 


 « caſe generally apt to beat ſmall, ſlow, weak, 


ne 


De morbis Lib. II. Cap. xxix. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 581. 


7 Lib. I. de cauſis & ſignis morbor. diut. Cap. v. pig. 30. * De 


Symptomat. cauſis Lib. II. Cap. v. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 78. 
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„the atrabilis is a humour of a cold nature; Nj- + 


gra bilis frigidus natura bumor eſt. © But ſince there is 
always a" concert, or proportion, betwixt the pulſes 
and the breathings * , "therefore- to! reſpiration like- 


wiſe becomes ſlower. - 


The circulation through che red blood -veſſels 
laudable, c.] It appears from what was advanced 
at $. 1092, that the more thin and moveable parts 
are here exhauſted from the whole maſs of blood, 
while the more grols and leſs fluid ones are left co- 


hering together. Therefore the thicker portion of 


the blood ſo left within the veſſels muſt paſs from 
the red arteries intothe veins of the ſame denomina- 
tion, and return by them again to the heart; there- 
fore through thoſe; red veſſels the circulation will 

ſtil continue laudable : but then the lateral veſſels 
of the former, that hold only the finer juices of 


the red blood, will be more ſcantily filled, as there 


is here ſuch a deficiency of their thin juices; and, 
therefore, all the ſecretions, and excretions, of the 


humours will be thus diminiſhed; becauſe whatever. 


fluid is ſecreted and excreted from the blood is al- 
ways thinner than the blood itſelf from whence it 
drains. *Tis true indeed that ſome humours appear 
thicker than the blood itſelf from which they were 


| ſeparated, becauſe they have acquired that condi- 


tion by reſt or long ſtanding, as we often obſerve in 
the mucus of the noſe, the wax of the ears, the bile 


of the gall-bladder, &c. however, notwithſtanding 
this appearance, they were at their firſt ſeparation 
thinner than the blood itſelf.” This is the reaſon 
why, in a greater degree of the melancholy, both 


the ſkin, and the whole internal mouth appear ſo 


dry, and there is ſo very little urine ſeparated; upon 


which head we ſpoke ſomething at $. 1010. 2. . 


in the chapter «pon an apoplexy, which you may 
here conſult; and from hence perhaps the reaſon 


may * OO, melancholy ſometimes removes. 


H. Boerk, Taft Med. 5. 5 
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or at leaſt greatly relieves other diſeaſes, which- ng , 


tended before it. The celebrated Mead * had the 
care of a girl in a dropſy of the abdomen, who, af- 
terwards fell into a melancholy-madneſs, with the 


greateſt anxieties, and idle terrors of the mind, and 


yet her body gained firength, her belly ſubſided, 


and with the help of ſuitable remedies ſhe recovered 


from both maladies * for here the finer ſecretions be- 
ing diminiſhed, allowed but little of the dropſical 
ſerum to be collected within the belly; while at the 


ſame time the ſmaller veſſels, being but little filled, 


gave a more ready admittance for the evaſated lymph 


to be abſorbed, by the bibulous veins. 


The fluids are leſs waſted, the appetite weakens, 


and the perſon turns lean, G6. For ſince all the 
excretions are diminiſhed, there can be no great 
quantity waſted from the body; and yet theſe pati- 


ents become gradually more emaciated, becauſe the 


eirculation goes on now almoſt only by the larger 


veſſels, of which the ſmaller branches are-leftempty 
and collapſed. Add to this that the perpetual cares 
or ſolicitudes that always load the minds of melan- 


choly perſons, make a conſiderable abatement from 


the bulkineſs of their body. Aretaus gives a very 


fair deſcription of the ſymptoms which attend me- 


lancholy, and among other particulars he tells us; 
e there is, therefore, a preſent leanneſs, and diſco- 
© Jouration in the bodies of theſe perſons, who ſeem 
* to grow old in their youth, &c. but as their ſto- 
mach has a bad appetite to nouriſhments, they are 
© ſuddenly ſatisfied by the uſual foods, Sc.“ His 


 tpitur corporis macies adeſt, decolores ſunt, & in ju- 
venta ſeneſcunt, Sc. atque ob ſtomac hum erg cibos male 


affeckum cito ſatiantur cibo uſitato, Sc. It muſt in 
the mean time be owned, however, that there are 
ſometimes found melancholic perſons very voracious, 
more . thoſe who! are me to be likewiſe 

troubled 


3 Monit. & cet Medic. pag. 72. © De caliſ. & ſign. 
morb. os Lib. II. Cap, vi. pag. ; | | feds, zo 
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then the diſeaſe inclines to be worſe conditioned. 
For he obſerves , that when . theſe perſons lead a 
< life like that of cattle, ignorant of every thing. 
and unmindfut'of themſelves, the conſtitution of 


the body alſo degenerates for the worſe ; and un- 


<< leſs their bile eſcapes downward in the ſtools, it 


becomes every way transfuſed' with the blood 
throughout the whole body, and difcolours them 
s with a dirty mixture of black and green. And 
although they feed voraciouſly they nevertheleſs 


<« fall away; becauſe neither their foods nor drinks 


« are 2 applied by ſleep to their ſolid parts, 


< but are thrown . and diffipated by watch- 
<< -1ngs:' % Onnijum. ignari, ſurgite immemores, in mo- 


rem beſtiarum vitam degunt, corporis quoque babitus in 


Pejus labitur : colore foedo ex atro vitidique commixto 
tinguntur, niſi inferius bilis deſcendat atque exeat, ſed 
qroquoverſum per corpus cum ſanguine diffundatur.. 

Voraces quidens, nibi-qninas tamen extenuati ſunt, quo- 
niam ſomnus in eis neque cibo neque potu membra con- 


frmat, ſed vigilia ad exterius movet & diſſipat. 1 


have in the courſe of my practice ſeen both theſe 


caſes ;; namely, the voracious feeding, and the ſtub- 
born refuſal of nouriſhment; and in both of them 
the body has been emaciated. | 


Sorrowfulneſs, and love of retirement.] This may 


| be: almoſt accounted a pathognomic, or demonſtra- 


tive fign of the malady ; ſince in its beginning the 
grow croſs. and fad without a cauſe, and believe, 
themſelves more prudent than the reſt of mankind ; 
and then they take a diſlike to company, and ſeek 


E-3 with concern after ſolitude, leſt their mind ſhould 


be diſturbed from thinking upon one and the ſame 


object, on which it is employed. Hippocrates has 


well obſerved: this condition of melancholic patients, 

and calls. ab . Jorrowfulneſs, with Hience, and an aver- 
'D 2 OR fon 

„ wid. de cauf. & fign. morb. diut. Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 30. 


2 Coax. Praenot. Ne. — Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 880. 
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wt fon to human ſocieiy: ou u oryns abupinr not 
d t Here it alſo deſerves to be noticed, 
that the ſaid text of Hippocrates ſeems to confirm 
the practical obſervation we mentioned from the ce- 
lebrated Mead; namely, that a melancholy ſome- 
times cures the dropſy, upon which it ſupervenes. 
For Hippocrates mentions in the ſame text, that leu- 
cophlegmatics are cured by a diarrhea, or purging ; - 
and then adds, they by degrees get over the malady, 
which is attended with ſorrowfulneſs, ſilence, and 
averſion to ſociety. In ſome verſions: of this text, 
indeed, the word 4gTepyaguey' is underſtood for to 
kill, .becauſe 4areyace)au has the ſame ſignifica- 
tion: but the ſame word alſo ſignifies to get-over, 
on conquer, which appears to be much more the ge- 
nuine ſenſe of it in this paſſage ; for a looſe ſoftneſs, 
in leucophlegmatic bodies, that are relaxed, or flac- 
cid, and charged with a ſerous humour, is directly 
oppoſite to an atrabiliary ſtricture, and diſtempera- - 
ture of the body; and, therefore, the reaſon ap- 
_ pears why a dropſical diſpoſition may be removed 
by a ſucceeding.melanchaly.. .,.. ns, 
_ Paſſions of the mind, Sc.] It was formerly re- 
marked in our comment to &. 700, treating upon a 
febrile· delirium, that there are ſome. ideas raiſed in 
the mind, of an adiaphorous, or indifferent nature, 
exciting therein neither any pleaſure or diſpleaſure 
that is remarkable; yet that the majority of our 
ideas are joined with a grateful, or ingrateful ſenſe, 
which by unavoidable neceſſity obliges a perſon to 
deſtroy, or remoye the one, and encourage, or pre- 
ſerve the other. Now theſe particular commotions 
of the mind, that ſpring from the ſaid grateful, or 
ungrateful perception of the object, or idea, are 
called paſſions of the mind. But: ſince melancholic 
perſons have their attention cloſely engaged upon 
one and the ſame idea; therefore the paſſions of the 
mind that accompany the ideas of ſuch will be ex- 
tremely violent and incorrigible ; while yet, in other 
| „„ ts matters, 
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matters, not relative to the ſolitary, or fixed idea 
about which they are delirious, they will often rea- 
ſon wiſely enough: but by continuing to dwell up- 
on one and the ſame object of thought, and reject- 
ing ſociety, the whole attention is at length taken 
up by the ſaid ſingle object, and becomes at laſt lit- 
tle or nothing affected by any others. I remember 


my viſits to a man, who (was in all other reſpects 
wiſe enough, but) hearing that a great number of 


perſons were ſeized with the madneſs of. dreading 


water, from the bite of a mad dog, we rho e 


they were ſuccoured by blood-letting, and other mo 


uſeful remedies, fell into a conceit that the ſaid - 


dreadful poiſon might be ſpread by the ſurgeons 
uling the ſame -lancet to bleed other perſons, in 
whom it might lie concealed, and be from them pro- 
pagated to their companions ; for which reaſon he 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be touched by any body, 
that he might avoid. contracting fo fad a calamity : 


and neither the love of his wife, nor of his children, 


could prevail with this otherwiſe prudent man, to 
forſake the ſeverity of this n ve ien A 
carpenter whoſe hiſtory is given us by Aretæus, 
practiſed his art very ſkilfully at home, but having 

agreed for a reaſonable ſtipend from thoſe who hire 
labour, he no ſooner left his houſe than he began to 
ſigh, and be oppreſſed; and if he went on further, 
he grew ſadly delirious; yet if he returned back to 


his own ſhop, it recovered him again to himſelf. 


Lazineſs, or averfion to exercife.} When we de- 
fire with cloſe attention of mind to conſider any 
thing, we ſhut up all our ſenſes, and ſtop all the vo- 
luntary motions. With what a ſtillneſs fits the mu- 


| ſing philoſopher meditating in his ſtudy ? If in walk- 
ing friends begin to treat about any more important 
matters, they either ſlacken or ſtop their courſe. 


Now as melancholics uſually employ the cloſeſt at- 


dention of thought to one and the ſame object; there- 


| EY a | fore, 
f De cauſ. & ſign. morbor, diuturn, Lib, I, Cap. vi. pag. 32. 
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fore, they become deſirous of ſolitude, and even 
neglect to move their body: but a long continued 
inactivity of body always breeds an averſion to ſtir- 
ring, which is ſtill more increaſed in this caſe from 
the want of thoſe more ſubtle juices, exhauſted by 
the preceding diſtemper, which are required to pro- 
duce muſcular motion. At the ſame time too there 
is a great quantity of that humour waſted by the 
cloſe application of the thoughts perpetually to one 
certain object, as we obſerved under the foregoing 
ſection. 0 og 1 
LTet they have an indefatigable conſtancy of ſtudy, 
c.] No. perſons ſooner — a proficiency in ſtu- 
dies than thoſe who are able to conſider with con- 
ſtant attention of the mind upon one preſent object, 
that by comparing it with ſuch others as are recol- 
lected, or preſented to the attention by memory, 
they may be able to form thence ſome judgment, or 
inference, as the reſult of the mutual compariſon of 
the ideas. Now in melancholics, as we ſaid be- 
fore, the ſame thought lies always, and obſtinately 
uppermoſt; and they are known to employ whole 
days and nights with the cloſeſt attention of mind 
upon one and the ſame ſubject, which we formerly 
alledged as one of the cauſes of melancholy ($. 
1093 : and for this reaſon Celſus has pronounced; 
Literarum diſciplinam, majori ſtudio agitatam, animo 
Praecipue omnium maxime neceſſariam eſſe, ſed corpori 
inimicam: That the diſcipline of letters, although 
it be above all things neceſſary for the cultivation 
of the mind, is yet prejudicial to the body in pro- 
„ portion as it is followed with more ſevere ſtudy.” 
Thoſe, therefore, who are inclined to the preſent 
malady, have. often a happy diſpoſition for making - 
a great proficiency in their ſtudies; but if they do 
not ſometimes interpoſe chearful relaxations betwixt 
their ſolicitudes, for the recreation of the mind, they 
ſadly ſuffer for it afterwards. But the reverſe of 
= 5 1 5 this 
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this takes place in the younger perſons, who are in- 
deed free from the complaints of melancholy, but 
cannot often be driven by the ſevereſt teachers to 
embtace their ſtudies with a cloſe attention of mind; 
but even while they put on a deceptive air of atten- 
tiveneſs, they will be continually thinking and acting 
ludicrouſly, if they can do it with impunity. But 
thoſe who are of a melancholic habit ſupport theſe 
labours of learning with pleaſure and conſtancy 
enough; which is what Aretæus has alfo.remarked, 
when in treating upon complaints of the ſtomach, 
he gives us a very good deſcription of the melan- 
choly ; his words are; Illi, ut erudiantur, laborant, 
S ejus cauſa multa perferunt, quibus ineſt divinae ſci- 
entia cupiditas : qui cibi panſimonia & wigiliis mace- 
rantur, qui doctos ſermones & res graves meditantur, 
Sc. They ſtrive after learning, and produce many 
<« of their endeavours in its behalf, which makes it 
appear they were highly covetous of divine know- 
«© ledge. How parſimonious is the diet, how ex- 
<« hauſting the vigilance, of thoſe who thus me- 
e ditate upon learned diſcourſes, and important 
„ FFV 5 
„ -S/©.T, NMEXCOV.. 
TH E atrabiliary viſcid has, therefore, for 
its matter the thick oil and earth of the 
blood, joined and compacted together; and as 
this becomes more perfectly deptived of all the 
more mild, liquid, and diluent particles, and 
as it grows more condenſed, and cloſely com- 
bined, by a longer continuance, ſo proportion- 
ably it produces more miſchievous effects, 
which are more difficult to cure. 
That the more fixed parts of our blood are earth, 
and a thick oil, the chemiſts have demonſtrated; 
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and we ſpoke before upon this head, under F. 1092, 

' where it appeared, that a diſſipation, or waſte of the 
more fluid parts from the blood, occaſioned theſe 
thicker parts to cohere together, ſo as to furniſh the 
material cauſe to the preſent malad xx. 

Burt it alſo appears from what we have ſaid, that 
there may be various degrees of the preſent malady, 
according as the fluid parts are more or leſs exhauſted 
from the blood, while the remainder enters more or 
leſs into a cloſer coheſion; But here it ought alſo to 

be more eſpecially obſerved, that the moſt fluid and 

diluent parts of our blood are likewiſe the moſt mild 
or free from acrimony. For chemiſtry ſhews us the 

majority of the blood is compoſed of thin water, 
which being raiſed into vapours by a gentle heat, and 
collected into proper chemical veſſels, exhibits little 
or no taſte, and hardly any thing of ſmell; whereas 
the thick portion that remains, after this water has 
been drawn off, yields by a ſtronger fire ſuch falts, 

and oils, as are highly acrimonious. Therefore a 
waſting of the more liquid and moveable parts of 
the blood, will not only introduce in it a greater te- 
nacity, but will likewiſe increaſe the acrimony of 
what remains; and this is a circumſtance that de- 

ſerves eſpecially to be noticed, for the underſtanding 

of what will be advanced hereafter in F. 1103. But 
as the ſaid acrimony is wrapped up in the oily and 

_ earthy parts of the blood, it may he dormant a long 
time, without doing any notable miſchief ;. but when 
the atrabiliary matter begins to have its ſubſtance re- 
ſolved, the ſaid acrimony may then ſhew itſelf with 
the very worſt effects. „ . 

Nov as the principal cure of the preſent malad 
depends upon, reſtoring to the blood its loſt mildneſs 
and fluidity, and in reſolving the coherent, or leſs 
moveable parts of it; therefore it plainly follows, the 
diſeaſe muſt be fo much worſe as it hath longer con- 

tiaued, as the more fluid juices are always in propor- 

. | tion - 
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tion more exhauſted, and the groſs.0 or vie | clogged 
more e together. | 
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7 RO M what has been delivered, the diag- 

noſis of the melancholy preſent, and its 
prognoſis, as to future events, are apparent ; 
although the latter will be ſtill rendered clearer 
from the ſections that follow); and the cure 
thereof, Ukewiſe appears, from the fame foun- 
tains, ts 


1 the antecedent cauſes, already Sa 0 
§. 1093, we know when the approaching melancholy 
is to be feared; as from the ſigns or alterations made 
in the patients health, and recounted at g. 1094, we 
know that the diſtemper here conſidered is now pre- 
ſent, or is at leaſt gÞt into its firſt ſtage, while as 
yet the atrabiliary humour remains equally inter- 


mixed with the circulating juices, and has hitherto 


made no ſettlements upon any of the viſcera. Here, 
therefore, the prognoſis is, that the malady is to be 
feared, if not readily relieved by a due treatment, 
in as much as it may be driven into the hypochon- 
driacal viſcera, and fix itſelf within their veſſels, ſo 
as to render the cauſe much worſe, and more difficult 
to cure; but what further concerns the univerſal 


prognoſis of melancholy, is to > be deduced from the 
ſections W ä 
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A3 ſoon as ever the ſaid melancholy ewe 
itſelf by the leading ſigns (F. 1093, and 
104.) er they be cauſes or effects, the 
mind is to be continually entertained with a va- 
riation 
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riation of objects, while the patient is not made 
acquainted with your deſign; but for this ſuch 
objects are to be choſen, as are commonly 
| known to excite paſſions, or affe&ions, in the 
patient, perfectly contrary to thoſe that are at 
preſent known to prevail over him; ſleep is 


to be reconciled to him by the uſe of medicines 
that are diluent, ſweetening, i and 


> 


even ſtupifactive, or narcotic, together with ſi- 
lence; the air is to be rendered warm and 


moiſt ; aliments are to be given that are light, 


liquid, and approaching to the nature of our 


healthy juices, to be freſh made, without acri- 


mony, or high flavour, and endowed with a 
ſomewhat ſoapy, or reſolving, and relaxing 
quality, in the uſe of which the patient muſt 
perſiſt for a conſiderable length of time; the 
medicines to be adminiſtered are diluents, 


ſweeteners, earthy, and oily reſolvents, with 


ſuch as relax the veſſels, and excite them by a 
gentle ſtimulus to empty, or ſend on their con- 


tents, ſuch as the expreſſed juices of ripe ſum- 


mer fruits, and preparations of honey, pot- 
herbs, and broths made with them, to which 
add the mineral waters; the beſt drink is a 


ptiſan of rice, or other grain, a little ſweetened 


with honey, ſtrictly obſerving to avoid all the 
cauſes of the malady (F. 1093.) N 


Since the preſent malady by long delays, and a 
continuance of its firſt productive cauſes, becomes 


always the worſe; *tis plain enough that the moſt 


effectual methods of cure ought to be entered into 


at the firft appearance of the diſtemper. Now it was 


obſerved, that the diſtemper takes its rife (5. 1090-), 


from 
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from that depravity of the humours which the an- 
cients have called atrabiliary, and from a cloſe ad- 
heſion of the mind to one and the ſame object; and 


that even this laſt might introduce the atrabilis 


when none of it was before exiſting. Therefore a 


| two-fold method of cure is indicated; the one, in 


diſpoſing the mind to think continually, not upon 
one, but a variety of changing objects; and che 
other, to correct the degeneration of the blood to- 
wards the atrabiliary cacochymia. To the firſt in- 


tention of cure the following will conduce. 


Entertainment of the mind, with a continual va- 
riation of objects, Sc.] The main of the cure here 
conſiſts, in changing that perpetual ſolicitude, or 
anxiouſneſs of the mind, which ſhe continually em- 
ploys upon ſome certain object; but in bringin 
this about there is great caution required. For al 


melancholic patients are uſually enraged, by ſignify- 


ing that you take them to be ſo; they are gene- 


rally of ſullen, or morole temper, conceit themſelves -. 


wiſer than the reſt of mankind, and, therefore, take 
it very ill that any diverſions ſhould be offered them 
with a notion of advice, or for improving them, 
for then they will often rather obſtinately refuſe all 
thoſe meaſures ;z and they likewiſe moſt induftriouſly 
ſhun the ſociety of thoſe by whom they believe 


themſelves deſpiſed. ' But for this purpoſe travelling 
excels all other methods; becauſe thus a perpetual 


variety of new objects is offered to the mind, upon 
which they operate with ſtrength enough to change 


the inherent thoughts, For like reaſons, phyſici- 
ans ſo often adviſe the mineral waters to be drank 
at the ſpring-head, eſpecially ſuch as lie conſiderably 


diſtant from the patient, and are become celebrated 
for the concourſe of their viſitors. For thus the pa- 


tient is taken off from his domeſtic concerns during 


the courſe of his journey, is agreeably delighted 
by a conſtant variation of objects, and receives the 
benefit of chearful and agreeable company, when 

2 5 1 arrived 
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arrived at the ſalutary ſpaw, where the time is paſſed 
in walkings, gamings,. or ſportings, dancings, &c. 
which will be the moſt likely to efface, or at leaſt 
greatly weaken the impreſſions of the object on 
which the mind has been ſo folicitoufly bent; ſo that 
it may, by degrees, be reduced at laſt, to affect the 

common ſenſory with no more power than other ob- 


jects, which create new ideas in the common courſe 


of affairs. We have {till leſs reaſon to doubt the ef- 


-  ficacy of the mineral waters themſelves; and that their 


virtues are more entire by drinking them at the 
ſpring-head, I readily believe. Moreover, that this 
continual variation of the objects, is highly ſervice- 
able to melancholic patients, I am experimentally 
aſſured. I have ſeen many ſent to diſtant ſprings, 
who have found themſelves much improved, even 
before they have entered upon drinking the waters. 


And I have known ſeveral men of learning, whoſe 


reſentment could not bear the thoughts of being 


ſuppoſed melancholy, and has, therefore, given 


them an utter averſion to the medicinal ſpaws; and 
yet by perſuading them to viſit ſome of -the moſt 
conſiderable libraries, and take the converſation of 
the learned in foreign parts, they have come home 
again in good health _ hes abt 

Another means is, to promote as much as poſſible 
the oppoſite paſſion, or affection of the mind, con- 
trary to what we know is predominant; upon which 
head ſee what was formerly related, at ö. 104. So 
the timorous are to be encouraged with hopes, the 
peeviſh and ſorrowful are to be humoured and com- 


forted, the haughty and angry are to be kept in fear, 


Sc. of which particulars we ſhall treat more largely 


hereafter, at F. 1113. 


By diluents, ſweeteners, Sc. Nothing is more 


miſchievous to melancholic patients than watchings, 


or neglects of ſleep; for theſe may even produce 


the diſtemper where it never was, as we proved at 
Fi. 1093, and of courſe they will increaſe the diſtem- 


wo 
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per when already formed; yet it muſt be owned, 
the perpetual reſtleſſneſs of the thoughts, hurried 
about one and the ſame object, very often deprives 
the melancholy perſon of the power of ſleeping. To 
ſuch, therefore, ſleep muſt be reconciled, by all the 
endeavours of art. It was obſerved, when we treated 
upon febrile wakefulneſs, at 5. 708, that the blood, 
| arreſting in the encephalon, by an inflammatory 
thickneſs, produces a wakefulneſs ; the ſame effect 
may likewiſe follow from an atrabiliary tenacity ; 
for which reaſon diluents and ſweeteners are here 
frequently of ſo conſiderable a benefit; ſuch are 
emulſions made from the cold ſeeds, or from other 
oily and mealy ſeeds and fruits, to which make an 
addition! of the diacodium-ſyrup of white poppy- 
heads, Sc. but if theſe prove inſufficient, or 7 | 
leſs, go on prudently to the uſe of narcotics, or 
opiates :"upon the uſe of all which ſee what was ſaid 
at SO ently OPER Og Cy 
The air is to be rendered warm and moiſt.] For 
here the moſt liquid and moyeable parts of the blood 
are diſſipated, the remains grow thicker, the ſmaller 
veſſels exhauſted, collapſe, or ſhrink up, and the 
whole body becomes drier ; the ſolids are all ren- 
dered more rigid, or inflexible, and the fluids yield 
with more difficulty to the given impalſe; ſo that 
thus a ſtrict and dry temperature of the whole body 
is introduced. But an air thar is warm and moift, 
will, therefore, weaken this too great ſtrength of the 
ſolids (ſee $. 35.), while at the ſame time it applies 
a watery and thin vehicle to the thickened fluids , for 
it is plain, that when the bibulous veins, that open 
throughout the ſurface of the body, are relaxed by 


warmth and moiſture, the watery vapours of the 


air will by them be drunk up from the contiguous or 
ambient medium. And this is the reaſon why the 
ſpring time is the moſt favourable for curing this, 
and moſt other chronical diſtempers, becauſe it 
comes joined with ſuch a temperature of the air. 
05 5 e Aliments 
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Aliments are to be given light, Sc.] Hard ali- 
ments. with ſuch as have been ſalted, or ſmoak- 
dried, and thoſe that have a mealy viſcid, were for- 
merly ranked among the cauſes of the diſtemper, 
F. 1093: therefore light aliments will greatly con- 
duce to the cure, in as much as they reſtore ſuch 
more moveable parts, as were exhauſted from the 
| blood, and alſo reſolve the cohering tenacity of it. 
For a good kind of the juices, fluid enough, will be 


afforded by a chyle drawn from ſuch nouriſhments as 


have a diſſolving ſaponaceous quality, by which they 
will dilute and thin the blood as they flow with it 
through the veſſels, and at the ſame time will be ea- 
ſily worked up to the laſt perfection of our beſt 
Juices. From hence Trailien 
cured moſt of his melancholic patients rather by diet 


than medicines; and, therefore, commends for uſe 


the foods that are here propoſed ;, the fiſh. of 5 
or clear rivers, the fleſh of poultry, with cray-filh, 


tender ſea-crabs.;z lettuces, endive, mallows, &c. 


See what was formerly ſaid upon the efficacy and 
mild diſſolving power of lettuces, ſuccory, Sc. at $. 
6143 at the number of which ſection may be ſeen in 
the Materia Medica, the principal plants ſerviceable 
to the preſent intention. But as the diſeaſe before 


us is of the chronical kind, therefore ſuch a regimen, 
or courſe of diet, ought to be continued for a conſi- 
derable length of time; with which one may more 


eaſily gain melancholic patients to comply than one 
can perſuade them to enter upon a long courſe of re- 


ſolving medicines; for they take leſs Gifgult., to en- 


dive, ſuccory, dandelion tops or heads, &c, when 


they are offered under the denomination of food, 


than if the juices. of thoſe plants were preſcribed. by 
their phyſician, in the ove of draughts, infuſion, 
or decoctions. 

Diluent medicines are to be adminiſtered. Se.] 


For every thing of this kind will exactly e with, 


and 
{ Lib. [. Ong XVI. pag. 106. | 


obſerves, that he had 
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and accompliſh the intentions of cure before ſpeci- 
fied in this malady z for the blood is here thicker 
with it a very ſtrong acrimony, as we ſhall preſently 
ſee : the veſſels are alſo in this, caſe ſtrict or tenſe ; 
and, therefore, it is conſequently apparent, that every 
thing here recommended may be ſerviceable. But 


ſummer fruits, if chey be perfectly ripe, (otherwiſe 


their crabbed ſourneſs may be very miſchievous) de- 
ſerve the preference, almoſt beyond every thing elſe. 
I am indeed not ignorant that many phyſicians blame 
ſummer fruits as if they were always more forward 
to produce diſtempers than to cure them; but yet 
both reaſon and experience ſeem ta evince the con- 
trary. For theſe fruits abound at a feaſon of the 
year when people are the moſt heated by ſcorching 
rays; of the ſummer ſun; diſpoſing the bland. to an 
atrabiliary thickneſs, and. acri mony, as we proved at 
$. 1093; and then the ſaid fruits continue till the 
autumn, that by the reſolving power of theſe, the 


melancholic matter may be attenuated, that was col- 


lected during the precedent ſummer, and be by their 
gentle laxative force carried out from the bowels. 
We ſee that in the hotteſt regions theſe fruits are the 


ſweeteſt, and moſt abundant, and take delight ta 


grow in the moſt numerous varieties. In ſome of 
the hotteſt countries whole nations live entirely up- 
on theſe fruits only; which even give a pleaſing re- 
freſhment to every one by their agreeable odour, 
flavour, and colour. Tis no ſmall reflection upon 
the providence of the wiſe Creator, who beſtows 
every good gift upon mankind, to ſuppoſe. that he 
furniſhed: out ſuch a variety of delicate fruits for 


pleaſing allurements to draw us into diſeaſes. A 
garden enriched-with pleaſant fruits was the firſh por- 


tion God beſtowed upon our earlieſt progenitors, 
which they were to have enjoyed without ever dying, 
if they had not broke through his commands; and 
even after their fall, they uſed no other — 
V 1 than 
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than what painful labour produced by cultivating the 
earth. Nor did our long-lived antediluvian anceſtors 
uſe any richer fare. Is there then any reaſon to con- 
demn ſummer fruits as prejudicial tomankind ? Lam 
not indeed ignorant that in the end of autumn, by an 
exceſſive cramming of the ſtomach with various diſhes 
of fruits, at the laſt courſe or deſert, bilious vomitings, 
purgings, and dyſenteries, are produced; but then 


theſe miſchiefs are owing to the iniquitous ſurfeiting, 


rather than to any fault of good fruits themſelves. 
Nor indeed is there any kind of food but what may, 
by an exceſs, be thus miſchievous. For my own 
part, I have never once known any evil effects from 
ſuch fruits, in perſons who have lived wholly upon 
them, with bread ; nor otherwiſe, if they make the 
Arſt courſe of the table, or are frugally uſed inſtead 
of a breakfaſt or ſupper. But contrary to that opi- 


nion, there is reaſon to expect the moſt deſirable ef- 
fects from the reſolvent power in the juices of ſum- 


mer fruits; as we formerly obſerved, no leſs in diſ- 
eaſes that are acute, than in thoſe that are chronical. 
I have even known melancholy-mad perſons in the 
moſt raving degrees of the diſtemper cured by feed- 
ing wholly upon ſummer. fruits, ſuch as cherries, 
ſtraw-berries, Sc. taken to the amount of three or 
four pounds in a day, while the patient has obſti- 


nately refuſed all other foods and medicines, from 


a ſuſpicion of being poiſoned. Such a plentiful uſe 
of fruits had indeed put them into a purging, but 
ſuch as hath carried off the atrabiliary filth dy ſtools, 
and in conſequence their raving madneſs has ceaſed 
in a ſhort time; and then the weakneſs, left after 
exhauſting the body by ſuch continual purgings, 
became eaſily recovered by good nouriſhments, 


_ which they readily accepted, after being freed from 


their madneſs. Even cucumbers, ' which are fo 


much reflected upon by many, recovered a perſon 
ravingly melancholy, who plentifully uſed them as 
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we are aſſured by the celebrated Hoffman „ who 
affirms he has ſeen the like effects from them in ſe- 
veral others afflicted with the ſame diſtemper. Broths, 
in which cucumbers have been boiled, after cut- 
ting them into round ſlices, or likewiſe the other ſoft 
pot- Therbs, ſuch as ſpinach, endive, borage, bugloſs, 


&c. afford a very good medicinal nouriſhment in 


this preſent diſtemper. Honey likewiſe, whoſe re- 
ſolving virtues for the cure of obſtructions were for- 
merly recommended at $. 133, will be here alſo of 
great efficacy'; more eſpecially when it is drank di- 

luted in the whey of the green paſturage, and that 
in ſuch conſiderable quantities as will ſuffice to bring 


on a looſeneſs, or purging of the bowels : and this 


too is a remedy, that ſtands applauded by Pofidonius *. 
Upon the ſame account a drink from barley, or rice, 
boiled, and moderately ſweetened with honey, is 
commendable for the ordinary beverage; ſince it 
ſweetens and dilutes acrimony, while it reſolves 
concretions. But with what advantages the drink- 
ing of the mineral waters may be attended in melan- 
cholic, and other chronic diſtempers, we a little be- 
fore declared, at $. 1036. 

But that the greateſt care is neceſſary to guard 
«call all cauſes of this diſtemper, while the utmoſt 
efforts of art are warily exerted in the cure of it, 
ſeems ſufficiently obvious. | 


. MxCVnI. 


B UT if the ſaid atrabiliary viſcid, or filth, 
(§. 1092.) becomes more condenſed from 
the 1 cauſcs (F. 1093. ); thereby aſ- 
ſuming a more tenacious, and immoveable diſ- 
polition, it becomes then of neceſſity thrown 
upon the veſſels of the Hypochondriacal viſcera ; 


* 
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= Medic. Syſtemat. Tom. Tv. part. 4 Cow. vIII. pag. 238. 


li De Melancholia ex abe Kc. libell. Cap. 11. Charter. Tom. 


X. pag. 8 
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for thus weareplainly taught, both from thelaws 
of hydraulics, and from the nature of the humour 
itſelf, with the diſpoſitions and ſeats of the veſ- 
ſels of thoſe parts. Thus by inſenſible degrees 
it will be arreſted, and collected together, in a 
ſtate of ſtagnation; and then the diſtemper 
takes the name of the ip, or bypochondriacal 
malady, in which it principally affects the ſpleen, 
ſtomach, pancreas, omentum, and meſentery. 
We have hitherto treated upon the atrabiliary hu- 
mour, as 1t hes equally diſperſed throughout the cir- 
culating blood; but if now its quantity, or tenacity 
be increaſed, while the productive caules of the di- 
ſtemper continue to operate, the faid atrabiliary mat- 
ter will begin to be arreſted in certain parts of the 
body, and therein produce the moſt miſchievous ob- 
ſtructions. Tis true this arreſtment of the matter 
from the blood, may happen in many different parts 
of the body; but it will more eſpecially follow in 
thoſe, where the humours meet with a more flow 
and difficult paſſage through the veſſels, Now ana- 
tomy has taught us, that the moſt intricate convo- 


lutions, or bundles of the ſmaller veſſels, are diſtri- th 
buted in the glands; and conſequently, the leſs th 
moveable juices will more eaſily begin to arreſt, and me! 
ſtick, about the glandular parts. But when we for- 1 
merly treated upon a ſcirrhus (at $..485.), it was 47 
oblerved that this atrabiliary matter often gives birth Ml © 
to ſcirrhi, or hard lumps, more eſpecially when none f 
of the atrabiliary viſcid is carried off by menſtruation, Ml © 
or the hæmorrhoidal flux. It was moreover inti- © 


mated, at $. 493, that ſuch ſcirrhi as ariſe through MW N. 
ſorrowful paſſions of the mind, and bihary humours, the 
which greatly augment. both the quaatity, and tena- ar! 
city, of the atrabiliary viſcid, do incline to change : 
into a cancerous malignity. Hippocrates * Has ob- Oct 
e | ſerved, all 


9 15 mulier. morb. Lib. II. Cap. Lv, G ber. Tom. VII. 
pag. 31. : | . PO» 


. 
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ſerved, that the atrabiliary humour is ſometimes de- 
poſited upon the womb, when he ſays; Quum mulier 
caput, finciput, & cervicem dolet, & vertigo ob ocu- 
tos verſatur, terretur, & moeſta eſt, & urinae nigrae, 
Emilia ex utero feruntur, & anxietas & animi moe- 
| ror, detinet, bilis atra in uteris ineſte When a 
* woman has a pain in her head, or forehead, and 
« neck, with a giddineſs of her eyes, and her mind 
te affrighted, or ſorrowful; or if the urine be void- 
ce ed black, and blood, or matters of the ſame co- 
<« Jour, flow from the womb, while the mind is op- 
« preſſed with grief and anxiety, there is a lodgment 
c of the atrabilis upon the womb.” But when there 
is ſuch a diſcharge, the atrabiliary filth eſcapes from 
the body, and the blood gets rid of its incumbrance; 
yet if the atrabilis gathers itſelf, and-ſtagnates within 
the veſſels of the womb, it breeds a ſcirrhous diſ- 
poſition in that female organ, which is not unfre- 
quently to be met with in, women of a melancholy 
habit. But that the atrabiliary matter may likewiſe 
be depoſited upon various other parts of the body, 


. we are taught from what is ſaid at &. 1110. The 
2 truth of which ſeems alſo to be further confirmed by 
A the following aphoriſm of Hippocrates ®, which runs 
8 thus; Morbis melancholicis per has tempeſtates (ver 
d nempe & autumnum) periculoſi decubitus, aut apoplex- 
r- iam corporis, aut convulfionem, aut maniam, aut coe- 
as citatem denunciant: Tis dangerous to fall ill with 
th © melancholic diſtempers, during theſe ſeaſons of 
ne * the year; namely, the ſpring, and autumn ; for 


n, WM © they then denote the body will be invaded by an 
the « apoplexy, convulſions, madneſs, or blindneſs.” 
oh MW Namely, when the melancholic viſcid is impacted in 
rs, che vary of the encephalon, and begins there to be 
WP arr. 8 


A 


But although the atrabiliary humour may thus 
occupy divers parts of the body, it, however, above 
| all moſt frequently ſettles and fixes its quarters with- 


* 'Aphor. 56. SeR. VI. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 287. 
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in the viſcera of the abdomen. It is demonſtrated 


in another place , that the moſt moveable parts of 


the blood driven by the heart into the aorta recede 


thence with a greater velocity, and in a more direct 
. courſe, while the more viſcid, and leſs moveable 
parts, go on ſlowly and laterally; and, therefore, 
' agreeable to the laws of (bygraulics ?, or) fluids mov- 
ing in channels, theſe laſt will be carried more abun- 
dantly into the deſcending aorta, from which ſpring 
the celiac, and two melenteric arteries that ſupply 
the abdominal viſcera. - Since, therefore, in the pre- 
| ſent malady, many of the more ſubtle and moveable 


parts of the blood are exhauſted from the habit, while 


the more viſcid, and leſs fluxile, cohere cloſer toge- 
ther; therefore, many of the groſſer parts of theſe 
laſt will fall into the ſaid viſceral arteries : and if we 
then conſider that all this blood of the abdominal viſ- 
cera is obliged to be rendered, in a manner, twice 
arterial before it can return to the heart, which ob- 
liges the ceurſe of the humours to be extremely flow; 
from all thoſe particulars the reaſon will plainly ap- 
pear, why the atrabiliary humour is the moſt fre- 
quently of all depoſited upon the abdominal viſcera. 
although it was before equally diſtributed through all 
the circulating juices. Tis well known what influ- 
_ ence a ſtrong reſpiration has, towards quickening 
the circulation through the abdominal. viſcera; be- 
cauſe when the diaphragm, and muſcles of the ab- 
domen then act, all the contents of the belly are com- 
preſſed, and by that the motion, or return of the ve- 
nal blood is promoted. Since, therefore, melan- 
cholic perſons, having fixed their thoughts upon 
one and the ſame object, generally neglect all ftir- 
ring for a ſedentary and ſtill life, or even ſometimes 
too cloſely apply to their ſtudies (5. 1194. ), with their 

body inclined forward, the free courſe of the hu- 
mours will in theſe be ſtill more impeded through: 


e Inſtitut. Med. H. Boerk. . 224. ? Ibidem g. 308, 4 1bi- 
dem 5. 350. N N s . . 
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the abdominal viſcera; and that will ſtill follow in a 


more eminent degree when they continue long ſit- 
ting in that poſture after they have lately filled their 
ſtomach with a meal. For this reaſon it can never 
be ſufficiently inculcated to men of letters, who are 


ſo frequently much inclined to the preſent malady, 


that they ought to be accuſtomed to fit with the 
trunk of their body upright, and not- lean with their 
belly to the table at which they are ſeated. From 
all that has been ſaid then it appears, that the atra- 
biliary viſcid, or humour, muſt be gradually col- 
lected within the abdominal viſcera; the truth of 
which poſition is likewiſe confirmed by the authori- 
ties of the ancient phyſicians *, ſince they tell us; 
Generatur autem a calore copioſo, vel flavam bilem & 
magis atrum ſanguinem exaſſante. Plerumque vero par- 
tes hypochondriorum primario affetiae caput ad conſen- 
ſum perducunt, & delirium efficiunt, Sc. Bur great 
heat torrifying the body, breeds either yellow bile, 


or a more black kind of blood. But theſe for 


ce the moſt part commonly affect firſt the contents 


of the hypochondria, and then drawing the head 


« into conſent, they produce a delirium, Sc.“ So 


ſoon, therefore, as the atrabiliary matter has taken 
theſe lodgings, it then uſually paſſes by another de- 
- nomination ; for it is then called the hip, or Apo- 


chondriacal malady ; becauſe the atrabilis occupies the 
precordia, or elſe the hypochondria; namely, that 


upper region chiefly of the abdomen, in which are 
lodged the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, pancreas,  &c. 


becauſe about theſe parts the patient perceives the 
ſenſe of an oppreſſing weight, and anxiety, as we 
ſhall ſhew under the ſection following. Now be- 
cauſe convulſive anxieties are often obſerved about 


thoſe parts, the hypochondria, in thoſe perſons who 
have very weak, or irritable nerves, from whence 


the patients are termed hyſteric, or hypochondriac z 
); 00 e eee 
De Melanchal, ex, Galen. &c, Iibell. Cap. 1. Charter. Tom. 
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therefore to diſtinguiſh this from that nervous caſe, 
tis proper to call it the hypoc hondriac malady, with 
matter atrabiliary, or biliary; for in the nervous 
kind there is often no manner of vice in the viſcera; 
and when once the cramp is gone off to allow an ex- 
pulſion of the flatus, all the anguith i is diſſipated. 
This is, therefore, the ſecond degree of the me- 
lancholy, wherein the atrabiliary humour fettles upon 
the viſcera of the abdomen z by which it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from the former, and accompanied with other 
 1ymptoms. And this too is a diſtinction judiciouſly 
made by Aegineta *. 
It now remains for us to conſider thoſe changes of 
the body which are obſerved preſent when that ſe- 
cont r MR: the ms afflicts the n | 
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1 Herefors in thoſe part (F. 1698, J ut will 


produce a continual ſenſe of heavineſs or 

4 anguiſh and fulneſs, more eſpeciall 
i aſter having taken the uſual meals of food 12 
drink; the breathing becomes difficult from 
the ſtuffed or loaded viſcera of the abdomen; 
the formation, ſeparation, commixture, and ef- 
ficacy of the cyſtic, and hepatic bile, with the 
Jaices of the ſtomach, pancreas, inteſtines, and 
meſentery, become greatly impeded, or weak- 

ened, in reſpect of the concoction of the food; 
and, therefore, the firſt, or alimentary digeſ- 
tion, is thus every way injured ; the vegetable 
foods corrupt into a crude acid, as thoſe from 
animals change to a putrid alcaly, or an oily 
rancour: from whence follow belchings, flatu- 
lencies, cramps of the bowels, coſtivenels, and 
hardened ſtools ; with a N degree of the 
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jaundice than before (at d. 1094..), and every one 
of the ſymptoms there mentioned are now of a 


bes kind, ee 
| The abdominal viſcera being once infeſted by the 


> «rabiliary humour, many of thoſe offices became 


diſturbed which depend upon the free and regular 
courſe of the blood and juices through the veſſels 


of thoſe parts; from whence ariſe new ſymptoms, 


which are alſo the ſigns of the conditions in which 5 
the malady is then preſent. 

The firſt of theſe that is ofually a is a 
ſenſe of weight, oppreſſing about the præcordia, 
cauſing an uneaſineſs that has more or leſs violence 
at different times; but never goes entirely off, like 
the convulſive oppreſſion that j joins the nervous hy- 
pochondriac malady. For whenever the freedom of 
the circulation through the veſſels is impeded, there 


is always an unuſual oppreſſion felt, either in the 


whole body, or in the àffected part. What a hea- 


vineſs 18 there perceived throughout the whole body, 
when the perſpiration only is obſtructed, through 


the veſſels that open in the whole ſuperficies of the 
ſkin ? No perſon in health feels the weight of his 


own arm, but if an inflammation ſeizes upon it, the 


lead-like incumbrance of it will invite him to ſup- 
port it by a ſling. And from hence it is eſteemed ſo 
fatal a ſign in acute diſeaſes, for the patient to lie like 
a helpleſs corpſe, in the ſame poſture into which the 
weight of the body naturally throws itſelf, as we for- 
merly obſerved, at F. 734. At the ſame time there 
is a moſt troubleſome anguiſh which ſometimes af- 
flicts the patient more intollerably than pain itſelf ; 


and from thence the diſtracted parients are often ſe- 


duced to lay violent hands upon themſelves. But 
it was formerly ſhewn, at $. 631, that an obſtructed 
courſe of the blood through the portal veins, gives 
riſe to anxiety ; and ſince the ſpleen, ſtomach, pan- 


creas, omentum, and meſentery, filled with the 
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atrabiliary matter, are all of them obliged to ſend 


their venal blood to the liver, in which it muſt be 
ſtrained through. the minuteſt branches of the vena 
porta; tis thence eaſily apparent, that the courſe of 


the humours will be rendered more difficult throu 


this viſcus. For the ſame reaſons a ſenſe of N 


2 


will be felt, the greateſt of all when the ſtomach is 
diſtended with food and drink, ſo as to compreſs 
the viſcera that are adjacent, and increaſe the ſaid 


difficulty cf tne blood's courſe. But when the atra- 


biliary viſcid alſo partakes of an acid acrimony, theſe. 


patients are often very great eaters, but then they are 


greatly oppreſſed by the ingeſted load. Therefore 
Hippocrates * has very well obſerved in treating upon 


this diſeaſe, ** that the patient cannot bear hunger, 
«© nor yet much cramming with food: for when he 
is faſting the bowels murmur, and the ſpittle 
* grows ſour ; but after he has eaten, a weight or 
% oppreſſion is felt in the viſcera, &c.” Negue /ine 


cibo eſſe, neque copioſum cibum devoratum ferre poteſt, 
Verum quum jejunus fuerit, viſcera muſſitat, & ſaii- 
vage aceſcunt; quum vero quidquam ederit, pondus in 


viſceribus, Sc. This anguilh is again ſtill further in- 


creaſed by the more difficult reſpiration; for we 


know the diaphragm cannot move without diſplacing 


the viſcera which are affixed to it; and theſe being 
over- diſtended wili conſequently more reſiſt the mo- 


tion of the diaphragm; and on this account it is that 


when the ſtomach is lately filled, even in healthy 


perſons, we obſerve the breathing to be more labo- 
rious. From this ſpring ariſe the frequent ſighs of 
melancholy perſons, by which they endeavour to re- 
lieve the oppreſſing weight, Even Hippocrates 

has intimated the ſame obſervation to us, when he 


ſays, Viſcera veluti [pinarum aculecs habere, & bis 


pungi, videntur: anxictas ipſum invadit, lucem & 


| bomines fagit, tenebras a metus corripit; ſeptum 


tranſoverſum 


De . Lib. It. Cap. xx1x, Charter, Tem. VII. pag. 
380. den. 
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tranſverſum foras tumet, ad contattum dolet, c. 
The viſcera ſeem as if they had the ſpikes of 
« thorns in them, from which they feel a ſenſe of 
« wounding; the patient labours under anxieties, 
« retires from the light, and from the converſation 
of mankind, and continues fearful, although a 
< lover of darkneſs; the diaphragm alſo produces 
% a ſwelling that appears ourwardly, and is painful 
6 to the touch, &c.” But here, not the diaphragm 
itſelf, fo much as the viſcera that are appended to it, 
can produce this tumour outwardly ; which then 
gives the patient ſome ſenſe of pain, that increaſes 
upon touching it. es nh 1 
But ſince the ſecretion of the bile, no leſs than 
that of the other humours prepared by the viſcera of 
the abdomen, reſults from a courſe of healthy juices 
through the veſſels, which in this caſe is hindered by 
the degeneration of the juices to an atrabiliary caco- 
chymia; it thence . 1 that all the ali- 
mentary ſecretions: muſt be here diſturbed,” and thar 
the juices themſelves ſecreted muſt be altered from 
their natural or healthy conditions. But it appears 
from the whole hiſtory of chylification, delivered in 


our author's Inſtitutes of Medicine, that to ſubdue, or 


change the crude nouriſhments, there is required a 
due quantity and quality of the bile, and clear juices 
that flow from the ſtomach, pancreas, and bowels . 
themſelves, &c. and therefore from this defect the 
firſt digeſtion will be greatly injured, and. the nou- 
riſhments will be changed, rather ſpontaneouſly, in 
the natural courſe of their corruption, than aſſimi- 
| lated into our on juices, while they ſtagnate in ſo 
warm a place, into which the common air has a free 
admittance. Thus the nouriſhments taken will de- 
generate into various kinds of acrimony, according 
to the diverſity of their nature; from whence new 
miſchiefs will again ariſe ; from thence flatulencies, 
with cramps of the ſtomach and inteſtines, as we 
ſhewed at $. 647, and 651, - Moreover as the ſe- 
| 8 cretion 
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cretion of the bile is deficient, the bowels are leſs-ſti- 
mulated to unload themſelves by ſtools; and as the 
bowels are leſs furniſhed with that lubricating mucus 
which drains into them, of a due quality and conſi- 
ſtence, from numerous follicles, or cc11s in their 
membranes ; therefore the excrements are longer re- 
rained in the large inteſtines, where drying hey be- 
come more difficultly excluded. But we read all 
theſe particulars remarked by the ancient phyſicians, 
who tell us”, Principium ejuſmodi melanchoiia ple- 
TUmque ex erkditaribus (et dame): fiatus enim ipſis 
ſuccedunt multi, qui @ quocumque cibo elevantur, & 
circa bypochondria diutius morantur, & rufus ipſi. 
acidi, & foetidi & piſcem olentes conſequuntur ; nullo 
ejuſmodi aſſumto (acido nempe vel corrupto); ventres 
32 ipfis ſicci ſunt : ** That the origin of this 
 & melancholy is commonly from indigeſtions ; be- 
i cauſe they are troubled with frequent fatuſes that 
break forth from every kind of food, and lie a 
* long time confined in the hypochondria, while 
As there are alſo ſour belchings that are fœtid, and 
« ſmelling as if they came from fiſh, even though 
« nothing {our or corrupted was taken into the ſto- 
e mach; and the inteſtines are : allo dry, or bound 
cc up. 

7 formerly obſerved, at $. 1094, that the 
body changes its complexion when the atrabiliary ca- 
cochymia lies equaliy diffuſed throughout all the 
blood, and that it turns gradually to a pale, a yel- 

low, and at laſt to a brown. Since, therefore, the 
cauſes are increaſed in this ſecond kind or degree 
of the melancholy, or ar leaſt the humours go on to 
be further corrupted in it;; the reaſon thence ap- 
pears why hat jaundice colour is of a worſe preſage, 
that accompanies the preſent caſe, But if it be alſo 
conſidered that the offices of the viſcera, for the ſepa- 
ration of the bile, are alſo ditturbed | in this ſtage of 


the 


* Libelt de Melanchol. ex Galen, &C. Cap: I, Charter. Tom, 
p. 497. 
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the malady, while the impervious humours begin 
to be arreſted in the narrow endings of the portal 
veins, from thence the ſeparation of the bile from 
the blood mult be hindered: and this makes another 
_ reaſon for that being a worſe jaundice colour that 
now appears; but you ſee more upon this ſubjeR, 
where we treated of the jaundice (at 5. 918.), in 
- which either the bile, or the immediate matter for 
its formation, returns throughout the blood. But 
Aretæus has alſo well obſerved this change in 
the complexion of the body for the worſe as the di- 
{temper further advances; for his words are, Cor- 
poris quoque Habitus in pejus labitur 3 colore foeda ex 
atro viridique commixto tinguntur, nift inferius bilis de- 
ſcendat atque excat, ſed quoquoverſum per corpus cum 
ſanguine- diffunaatur : The habit of the body like- 
« wiſe declines, to a worſe ſtate; and it appears 
e tin&tured with adiſagreeable mixture of black and 
* green, whenever the hile does not happen to be 
„ excluded downwards -- by ſtools ; but diffuſes it- 
.* ſelf every way, with the blood, throughout the 
«+. body.” But that all the ſymptoms mentioned at 
F. 1094, muſt grow worſe when the diftemper i it 
lelf dergmes e. is ſelf- evident. 


s E Cr. MC. 1 10 
H E N the diſtemper has grown up to 
be thus formidable (5. 1098.), and open- 
ly ſhews itſelf by the figns enumerated (F- 
1099.), the moſt powerful methods muſt be 
employed towards its cure, ſince the malady 
will otherwiſe, in very little time acquire a moſt | 
ſtubborn, evil, diſpoſition ; this difficulty is 
therefore more eſpecially to be guarded againſt; 
ſince if the diſeaſe holds on, it becomes incu- 
rable, and often e at length fatal, as will appear 
; from 
x De SP & 1. marbar. ae Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 30. 
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from what follows. If you attack the diſtem- 
er by evacuating medicines, they exhauſt the 
0M and more fluid parts of the blood, 


while the reſt are left in the veſſels more tena- 
_ciouſly cohering, whereby the malady grows 


worſe ; but if you attempt to reduce it even 
by ſtimulating and reſolving medicines, the diſ- 


ſolved matter often becomes acrimonious, and 
flowing with a confiderable force into the ten- 


der veſſels of the liver, it diſſolves their ſtruo- 
ture, from whence numerous and — 


miſchiefs enſue. 


The curative indications in ak bees caſe call 
out for the diſcharge of the atrabiliary matter from 
the viſcera in which it is arreſted, leſt by long ſtand- 


ing there it ſhould become more thickened and co- 
| heſive, ſo as to concrete with the veſſels themſelves 


in Which it is lodged, and produce incurable ob- 
ſtructions and indurations. And as the perverſe ma- 
lady grows ſtill worſe by delay, it appears to de- 


mand the moſt effectual remedies, without waſting 


the leaſt interval of time: becauſe when the dif- 
< eaſe is become inveterate, and in a manner habi- 
« tual, or natural, it is next to incurable :? as Tral- 
lian! aſſures us; Iuveteratus enim, & veluti in na- 
turam converſus, morbus incurabilis propemodum eva- 
dit, There is however great prudence required in 
this work, fince the tough atrabiliary matter yields 
neither eaſily nor preſently to the operation of mild 
remedies; and yet, by thoſe that are more violent, 
it — 85 rouſed, and provoked to do cen mit. 
chiefs 

Now as the ben of the abdomen; ſeem to have | 

a ſhort and ready entrance into the cavity of the in- 


teſtines, therefore the. heavy oppreſſion about the 


precordia. or ſtomach, an the conſtipation of the 
_ bowels. 


TRE Trallian. Lib. I. Cap. xvr. Fes. . & 111: 
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bowels have made many phyſicians ſolicitous to at- 


tempt its evacuation by purgative remedies; and as 


the ancient phyſicians alſo have ſometimes ſet us an 
example of treating the diſeaſe in this method, there- 
fore the majority, if not all, ſeem to have recom- 
mended the uſe of purgatives. But notwithſtandin 


this, we know for certain, that purgatives admini- 
ſtered to draw off not the offenſive humours only 


from the body, but alſo thoſe that are ſound and ne- 
ceſſary to health: for a ſtout purge, given to the 
moſt healthy perſon, will make a very copious diſ- 
charge; and no one can well believe, that all the 
Juices it ſolicits, from the perſon in health, can be 
diſtempered humours. But ſince the atrabiliary hu- 

mour adheres within the veſſels of the viſcera, with 
_ almoſt a tar-like tenacity, inſtead of yielding readily 


to the ſolicitations of purgatives, it will be deſerted 


by the more fluxile juices, that are thus eaſily drain- 
ed from the viſcera, in which the more thickened 
matter will increaſe the diſeaſe. Trallan*, indeed, 
approves the uſe of purgatives ; but then he care- 
fully endeavours to get the matter reduced to a due 


degree of fluidity, and eaſy motion, before he ven- 


tures to repeat them; ſince he interpoſes ſome days 


of reſpite, for warm bathing, and a moiſtening diet, 


to accompliſh this intention. He alſo chuſes * to 
abſtain from the uſe of the more violent purgatives, 


and particularly from hellebore, with thoſe that are 


in danger of exciting a conſiderable heat in the body, 
leſt, as he well expreſſes it, they ſhould change 


e the blood to a more dry and acrimonious condt- 


« tion:” Ne ſanguinem ad ficcius & acrius converte- 
rent. Moreover, as we formerly obſerved, he 
placed great hopes of the recovery in a moiſtening 


and reſolving courſe of diet. Tis true Hippocrates © 


applauds hellebore for the cure of this malady, and 


AM 


106. © De Morbis Lib. II. Cap. xxix. Charter. Tom. 
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elſewhere * perſuades the uſe of free purgings to me- 
lancholic patients; but then he ſeems likewiſe to in- 

timate in the ſame aphoriſm, that things indicating 
the contrary are alſo-to be conſidered ; ahd more- 
over, but a little before, lays down the following 
bound rule for practice; In purgationibus talia ex 
corpore educenda ſunt, qualia etiam ſponte prodeuntia 
utilia ſunt, quae vero contrario modo prodeunt, fiſtenda : 
% In purgings from the bowels, ſuch hamours are 
% to be withdrawn from the body, as relieve it 
* when they flow ſpontaneouſly ; but the flux of 
« thoſe which give no ſuch relief, is to be checked 
4c or ſtopped.” Certainly if the atrabiliary filth be 
duly liquified by refolvent medicines, and ſuitable 
diet, ſo as to flow from the bowels by a ſpontaneous = 
purging, or flux, it gives the higheſt relief to the 
preſent diſtempet; and, therefore, in that caſe, 
purgings are convenient; bur if, without this liqui- 
faction of the matter, purgatives draw off the thin- 
ner Juices from a melancholic body, they are always 
miſchievous. - Accordingly we read that many of 
the ancient phyſicians f uſed only the more lenient 
purgatives, interpoſing reſolvent medicines betwixt 
them, to call off ſo much from the matter of the di- 
ſtemper as was become liquified ; but without drain- 
ing the more ſerviceable juices from the body. For 
even the atrabiliary viſcid will not yield to more 
mild or lenient purgatives, unleſs it be previouſly ' 
liquified ; but to attempt its expulſion by the more 
violent purgatives appears to be truly dangerous, 
fince a ſudden diſturbance of the atrabiliary matter 
in the blood may be productive of fuch dreadful 
miſchiefs, as will be hereafter ſhewn at $. 1104 : ot 
if ever the ſaid draſtic purges happen to take a part 
of the offending matter, it never goes alone, but is 
expelled with ſo many of the healthy juices as ſome- 
times ſuddenly reduces the vaſcular ſyſtem into a 
e e 2 cCollapſed 
- © Aphor. 9. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. p. 136. © Aphor. 
2. Sect. IV. ibid. pag. 132. f Libell. de Melanch. ex Galeno 
&c. Cap. 11. Charter, Tom. X. pag. 500. „ 
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collapſed ſtate, and throws the perſon into faintings, 


or convulſions, and death. Hippocrates s had ſeen 
theſe miſchiefs follow after the uſe of hellebore, 


which induced him to pronounce convuiſions that 


ariſe from hellebore to be fatal; and in other places 


he gives many cautions which ought to be obſerved, | 


when that herculean remedy is uſed. 
Since, therefore, a total expulſion of the atrabi⸗ 
| ary matter can hardly be attempted without danger, 
unleſs it be firſt rendered fluid and moveable enough 
to yield to the moſt lenient: purgatives; therefore 
this is the intention that muſt = firſt purſued. But 
even in this again ſome prudence is required ; for 
we know all the abdominal viſcera ſend their venal 
blood to the liver, and, therefore, if the matter be 
too precipitately reſolved in them, ſo as to paſs their 


arterial extremities into the portal veins, the ſaid 


viſcid will be thrown upon the liver; but ſince 


there is ſometimes a great acrimony joined with this 


atrabiliary matter (as will hereafter be made more 
evident), which produces no great miſchief while ir 


lies wrapped up in the ſaid tar-like viſcid; yet if 


the acrimony be ſet at liberty from its bands, and 


rouſed into action, ſo as to ruſh with violence at 


once upon the liver through the portal veins, it may 


thus entirely deſtroy, or at leaſt greatly injure this g 


tender viſcus. For theſe reaſons the diſſolution of 
the matter of this diſtemper is not to be urged with 
too much haſte or precipitation, and ought always 
to be attempted by ſuch medicines as without acri- 


mony have a powerful efficacy for reſolving, of | 


we we an treat _ the ſection following. 
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FF Herefore the melancholy matter is (1 o.). 
=. To be rendered flowly moveable, taking 


notice to enquire out its predominant acrimony ; 
and then by giving ſuch ſaponaceous reſolvents 


as have a ſharpneſs oppoſite to that which pre- 


vails in the atrabiliary humour; and in the uſe 


of ſuch remedies muſt the patient perſiſt until 
the weakneſs and inequality of the pulſe, the 
ſickneſs or reachings upward, or the teneſmus 

_ downward, together with anguiſh and fever, 
afford the ſigns of the ſaid matter being fuſed, 


or put in motion; which matter is in the next 
place (29.), to be immediately ſolicited, and 
expelled outward, from the body in looſe ſtools, 


| by laxative purging, or by the uſe of clyſters, 
with the drinking of whey and mineral wa- 


The cure of the preſent malady commonly gives : 


great fatigue to phyſicians; becauſe the patients 


tired with long anguiſh and uneaſineſs are for trying 


all things haſtily and together, to be delivered from 
their complaints; whereas here prudent phyſicians 


well know the neceſſity of a flow pace, that by de- 


grees the obſtinately tenacious matter may be re- 


| ſolved, put in motion, and withdrawn from the 
body. Now to effect this is a work of time, to 
which theſe reſtleſs patients will very rarely ſubmit, 
as they are of a croſs and fractious diſpoſition of 


mind; in conſequence of which they run into all me- 


thods that their own conceits, or the promiſing illu- 


fions of quacks, can ſuggeſt; and in confidence of 
ſuch vain expectations they often expoſe themſelves 
to the greateſt dangers. But it is neceſſary for the 

. ; Phuyſician, 
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phyſician, while he attempts to render the matter of 
this diſtemper moveable, to attend at the ſame time 
to the nature of the acrimony that is joined with this 
coheſive matter, and has often been found of very 
different qualities, as will be ſhewn at §. 1105, 
where we ſhall treat upon the peculiar ſigns of each 
acrimony. Concerning the incomparable uſes of 
ſaponaceous medicines for reſolving concretions we 
formerly treated at F. 135, where we alſo obſerved, 


that ſalt and oil, fo ſtrictly combined as to form a 


body equally. diſſolvable in water, have the nature 
and denomination of ſoap. Now there are a variety. 
of ſalts, and thoſe even of oppolite natures, that 
may be employed for making medicinal ſoaps, and, 
therefore, it is judiciouſly admoniſhed in our text to 
chooſe out ſuch of the ſaponacea as have an acrimony - 


oppoſite to that we know prevails, or attends, in 


the atrabiliary viſcid. If, for example, the ſigns 
teach us that a rough ſourneſs prevails, 'it will be 


convenient to uſe a courſe of the Venice-ſoap, made 


of an expreſſed vegetable oil, and a lixivial, or al- 
caline Galt but on the contrary, if a putrid cadave- 
rous acrimony, or an oily rancidity, appear prevail- 
ing in the blood by the proper ſigns, in thoſe cir- 
cumſtances the aſceſcent ſaponacea will be the moſt 
uſeful, ſuch as honey, ſimple oxymel, juices of tart 


ſummer fruit, and the officinal gellies, or ſyrups, 
prepared from them; which yet would rather in- 


creaſe the firſt, or acid acrimony, as they are all of 


them ſpontaneouſly aſceſcent, or eaſily inclined to. 


turn ſour. 1 | A 
But in the uſe of ſuch the patient muſt for a long 
time perſevere ; and no thoughts muſt be entertained 


of evacuating the atrabiliary matter, before the ſigns 


inform us, that it is begun to be diſſolved, and ren- 
dered moveable ; but this we know, by the ſigns 


above mentioned, in our text. For it was obſerved _ 


in our hiſtory of fevers, at $. 594, that our bodies 
are peculiarly liable to the new maladies, and diſtur- 
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+ 
: 


4 


bances, at thoſe times, whenever a foreign matter 
or humour, that has not the healthy qualities of our 
ſound juices, becomes moved with them, in the cir- 


culation through the veſſels: nor is this remark con- 
fined to diſtempered humours only that are inter- 


mixed with the blood, but even the nutricious chyle 
itſelf, in. a larger quantity, or prepared from ali- 
ments difficult to digeſt, gives a like diſturbance, 
while it flows crude through the veſſels ; although 
by the repeated actions of thoſe veſſels, and the viſ- 
cera they compoſe, the ſaid chyle may by degrees 
de changed into our own nature. Much more then 
may this atrabiſiary filth, upon ſolving, and remix: 
ing with the circulating: humours, diſturb the equa- 


bilicy of their, circulation, and produee | thoſe ne 
ſymptoms which afford ſigns that the matter is put in 


. 1 . * 5 
: 4, : A 7 2 F 


WIA 7 47 . 

2. J The atrabiliary matte is o become move- 
able, and conſequently the uon of it from the 
body is indicated. But cheg. in his, prudence di- 
rects ta raiſe no great cammetion-or. diſturbance 
in the habit, by over-urgiog A matter which is in its 
own nature ſo dangerous a as may appear from what 
was lately aid of it, and will be more fully obſerved 


* 
'n 


hereafter, at f. 11044 For manna, with the pulp 


from the pipes or fruit of caſſia, tamarinds, and the 
like lenitives, will here ſuffice, and are indeed almoſt 
the only ſafe purgatives for this complaint, more e- 
ſpecially when they are taken with plenty of freſh 


Whey, or mineral waters, that are ſlightly purga- 


* 


ny 


tte ſymptoms, while the powers of the body con- 


tive; for theſe. will both promote the operation of 
the lenitives, and likewiſe render the matter of the 
diſtemper more dilute and fluxile. It vill be like- 
wiſe of ſervice gently to move the bowels by a cly- 


ſter of the like kind, that being freed from their con - 


tained fæces, the matter of the diſtemper may more 
eaſily evacuate itſelf by theſe parts. Laſtly, a diſ- 
charge of black cobured faeces, with a relief to all 


tinue 
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1098.) be once fixed, and compacted, it 
continues in its quarters a long time, begins 


there to put on a ſtate of acrimony, and corro- 
ſiveneſs, from ſtagnating under the motion and 


warmth of the circumjacent viſcera; and thus 


new matter will be perpetually collected, be- 


cauſe there is an obſtruction already formed, 
and the ſame cauſes continue operating; from 


thence the matter increaſed in quantity, and 
grown acrid in quality, will by its continual 


motion ſtrain or dilate, corrode and deſtroy 
the veſſels: from the ſame cauſes the f. pleen, 


ſtomach; pancreas; omentum, meſentery, in- 


teſtines, and liver, ſuffer a like deſtruction of 
their fabric; and conſequently all the former 


miſchiefs (F. 1099.) will thus be greatly in- 


creaſed, but Pr LEY the ſeveral functions of 
the body, and eſpecially thoſe of the brain, will 


be diſturbed by the putrid vapours that are con ; 
tinually received into the veins. And now it is 


that the diſtemper has. a juſt 9 to be 1 
by the name of atrabilis, 


We have hitherto. Sed che ti mat- 
ter as equally infeſting the whole maſs of blood, or 
elſe ſettled upon the viſcera of the abdomen, with- 
out having there acquired any conſiderable acrimos- 


ny: ſome acrimony indeed it muſt have, bur ſuch 


as is yet latent, or ſo confined within the tenacity of 


its matte, that no great miſchicf need to be thence 


Fa  teared, . 
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feared, unleſs in that caſe where the acrimony is ſul- 


denly extricated by the liquifaQion and commotion 
of the matter. But while this viſcid and almoſt 
inſoluble matter lies ſtuffing up the viſcera of the ab- 


domen, ſo as to concrete almoſt with the veſſels 


themſelves, and there, in proceſs of time, by mere 
reſt or ſtagnation, and internal heat of the body, be- 


gins by degrees to put on a more corrupt ſtate, and 


at the ſame time its acrimony, thus more ſet at li- 
berty from the tenacity of its matter, by which it 
was wrapped up, begins to corrode, and by degrees 
to diffolve, or deſtroy the veſſels and viſcera where- 
in it is lodged ; and thus the violent obſtruction be- 
ing once formed, there will be alſo a daily accumu- 
lation of the ſame ſort of matter, from whence all 


the actions of the chylificative viſcera will be not 


only diſturbed, but almoſt entirely aboliſhed ; and 
of courſe all the miſchiefs before enumerated (5. 


logg.) will be increaſed. There are ſurpriſing caſes 


of this ſort to be read in medical hiſtory, and which 
inform us, that the functions of the abdominal viſ- 
cera were almoſt aboliſhed entirely, under the pre- 


ſent malady. Thus in the Medical Tranſactions of 
Peterſburg * we read of a Jew-girl, who had a moſt 
obſtinate conſtipation of the bowels, with a ſuppreſ- 


ſion of the urine, and a violent averſion to all t:ods 
and drinks, even for ſeveral months. I muſt con- 


feſs the diſtemper. was here aſcribed to an indiſpoſi- 


tion of the womb, as the menſes were obſtructed; 
but then the foregoing ſorrowful diſpoſitions of the 
mind, the long continued grief and watchings, with 
vomitings of an almoſt black humour, and a fluctu- 
ating or diſturbed ſtate of the intelle&, ſeem to teach 
that the diſtemper may be well referred to the head 
of melancholy. There is alſo another caſe in Foreſtus © 
of a melancholic old man, who had his bowels bound 
up for three months together. | : 

| : | ut 


* 1 Tom. I. pag. 368, &c, * Lib, II. Obſervat. 35. 
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But fince it is evident from what was ſaid at $. 


1090, that atrabilis formed within the body, does 
there occaſion a change of the thoughts, and uſually 


produce grief, a love, of retirement, with violent, 


and ungovernable paſſions of the mind (fee 5. 1094.), 


all which miſchiefs are increaſed when the atrabiliary 
matter becomes arreſted in the viſcera of the abdo- 
men (ſee F. 1099,)z it will thence not at all ſeem 


wonderful if a new augmentation of the ſame matter 


ſhould turn the diſtemper into a worſe condition, 


and occaſion a greater diſturbance in all the func- 


tions of the brain. In this caſe then the atrabiliary 


matter begins to enter into a ſtate of corruption, and 


becomes more acrimonious ; and when the more ſub- 


tle parts of the acrimony is drunk up by the veins, 


and mixed with the blood, by ruſhing upon the 
brain, it becomes there productive of numerous miſ- 


chiefs. In. the mean time it is apparent enough 


from what was ſaid at F. 701, in treating upon a 
febrile delirium, that all the operations of the brain 
may be diſturbed, even when the cauſe of the miſ- 
chiefs lies not in the brain itſelf, but in ſome more 
remote parts of the body: it was alſo there demon- 
ſtrated, that the morbid matter moſt frequently 
gives diſturbances to the head when it is lodged about 


the præcordia. From thence likewiſe it may be in- 
telligible why atrabilis lodged in the ſame parts may 
diſturb the brain with the worſt deliria, occaſion won- 
derful conceits of the imagination, and excite the 


moſt extravagant outrages, even when there is no- 
thing of any vapour, or atrabiliary matter in the 
head itſelf to produce them, When, therefore, by 


the long continuance of the growing atrabilis, tho 


ravings, and fierce diſturbances of the brain begin 
to ſhew themſelves, the diſtemper then properly 


takes upon itſelf the denomination atrabilis, or me- 
lancholy-madneſs z whence Plautus juſtly remarks, 


the patient's eyes glow or ſparkle, and his boldneſs 
PL I oo Log *« demands 
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demands the reſtraint of a rope. But for why, do 
vyou not ſee ? his whole body is covered with livid 


* ſpots: the man is moved by a fit of melancholy- 


1 madneſs 


Ardent oculi; fune opus wall Hegio. 


Viden tu illi maculari corpus totum naculus luridis 2 


Atra bilis er hominem. 


8 E 0 T. MCII.. 


7 HEN we know from the Gone given 
(F. 1093, 1094, 1099, and 1102.) that 
1 matter has arrived to this ſtrength and quan- 
tity, it is not then capable of being fuſed and 
diſcharged without the greateſt ſkill, and moſt 


prudent management, which difficulties are 


here the greater becauſe for fear of deſtroying 


the liver (§. 1100.) by the extravagantly acrid 


matter of this diſtemper, which is ſo wy 
rouſed into action, but is afterwards hardly 
be reſtrained; for theſe reaſons the whole nin 


8%, 


of the diet ſhould be contrary to the* known 


acrimony, which prevails in the atrabiliary Tn 


mour (ſee $. 1051.) ; let it always be gently 
laxative, relolving, and ſomewhat ſtimulating, 


apt to move the bowels, and diſpoſed to leave 
but few hard fzces when the digeſtion is com- 


pleated; the drink may be a ptiſan, or mealy 


decoction, ſweetened with honey, or one pre- 


pared from the juices of ſummer fruits,” or 
from the whey of milk ; let the exerciſe of 


body be light, but continual, the air very tem- 


perate, as to its heat, and the ſleep much in- 


dulged; apply the frequent uſe alſo of baths, 
eee and n oft the ſame ech | 
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which having no acrimony may be able to di- 


2 bi 13S 


It readily appears from what we have before ad- 


1 29. ©. 


ters infeſting that important organ f will be ſnewn 
under the ſection following 
But ſince it was obſerved, *that* there” are ſeveral 
different kinds of the atrabiliary acrimony, we ſhall” 
ſay more upon that ſubject, at F. 1105, At §. 1051, 
we treated upon the vitiated qualities which ariſe 
flowly in our humours, and we there alf ekOned 
up the cauſes, and the ſigns, that tend che differ- 
ent ſorts of the acrimony. In thie diet, ckterefore; 
ſuch things muſt be avoided as are igehnedHiaturally 
to turn, or corrupt, into the ſame kid of acrimony 
that is already prevailing in the atrubilis; and this 
is the more neceſſary to be obſerved, ashert the hy- 
lifcative viſcera are much weakened by the preſent 
diſtemper; and, therefore, all the flourfſhments that 
are taken become leis afſimilated, and more inclined 
to follow a ſpontaneous corruption on account of 
that weakneſs. If, therefore, the ſigns ſhall denote 
45 
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(ſee §. 85, 86.) the acrimony to be of a putrid na- 
ture, it will then be ſerviceable to make up a conſi- 
derable part of the diet wich ſummer fruits, with 
milk nouriſhments, together with mealy ſubſtances, 
well fermented; ſuch as rice, barley, rye, Sc. yet 
theſe being either all acid, or ele cafily diſpoſed to 
turn ſour, would do miſchie! in the atrabilis, which 
by the proper ſigas ſhall appeor to include an acid 
acrimony (ſec §. 63, 64.); for in that caſe ſpoon- 
meats of eggs, and the broths prepared from the 
fleſh of young animals, or from crabs and cray-fiſh, 
with tender roaſted-meats, and broiled river-fiſh, 
will be of ſervice. From whatever ſort of aliments 
the diet be choſen, ſuch of them are to be preferred 
as are either naturally, or by the arts of cookery, 
become ealy to digeſt, and are diſpoſed to leave but 


few groſs fæces behind. For this reaſon whey is pre- 


ferred before milk itſelf; becauſe we ſee, that even 

in infants who feed only upon the mother's milk, it 
yields abundance of groſs faces to be evacuated by 
ſtools: and tor the like reaſons, broths are alſo pre- 
ferred to the fleſn- meats. Here again conſiderable 


benefit may be had ffom the milder ſorts of pot- 


herbs, as endive, ſpinach, mallows, Sc. more e- 
ſpecially if thoſe are boiled in broths, and afterwards 
taken 555 them by ſtraining; for then there can be 
very few groſs feces left in the bowels by ſuch a li- 
quid nouriſhment, which will at the ſame time gen- 
tly move the bowels to ſtools, for the expulſion of 
any excrements they may contain, having derived 
ſuch an opening quality from the pot-herbs. Hip- 
Pocrates adviſes us to the ſame kind of diet in the 
preſent diſtemper, and orders the patients to avoid 
every thing fat or oily, and filled with a ſaline acri- 
mony ; but adviſes them to make uſe of . foods the 
% moſt emollient, and cooling, compoſed of fiſh 
« that are cartilaginous, and apt to live about the 

| “ ſhore, 
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<« ſhore, with beets, melons, and fleſh well bruiſed 
ec or beaten :”* Cibis quam molliſſimis ac frigidis, piſ- 


cibuſque litoralibus & cartilagineis, betis, cucurbitis, 
S carnibus contritis. 


But how greatly the ancient phyſicians eſteemed ' 


the uſe of mealy decoctions, or drinks, ſweetened 
with honey, for the cure both of acute and chroni- 
cal diſtempers, appears plainly from many parts of 
their works. The whey of milk, enriched with the 
reſolving virtues of the graſs in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
may afford a very good drink for daily ſervice; and 


moſt agreeable drinks may be alſo prepared from 


cherries, ſtrawberries, Fc. bruiſed in water, &c. 


which were alſo before applauded at F. 1097. But 
when it is an acid acrimony that prevails, all theſe - 


being ſo apt to turn ſour will be leſs ſerviceable ; 
and it will then be preferable to uſe either pure wa- 
ter only, or a decoction of it with burnt harts-horn, 
or ivory, and the addition of a few citron or lemon 


chips to correct the ſickly favour. But exerciſe of 


the body will be ſerviceable, in as much as a ſeden- 
tary life always injures a melancholic perſon ; but 


then it ought to be moderate, to avoid over-heating 
the body, and diſſipating the moſt liquid juices, by 


which the quantity of atrabiliary matter might be 
increaſed ; and not only for this reaſon, but alſo 
becauſe by violent exerciſe the atrabiliary matter 


might be ſuddenly put into a commotion, and ren- 


dered more turgid or active, in producing miſchiefs 
throughout the body : for theſe reaſons alſo, intenſe 
heats of the air ought to be avoided. 

But ſince exceſſive wakefulneſs, S. 1093, may be 
ſo juſtly reckoned among the cauſes productive of 
the melancholy, in which the patient is often em- 
ployed whole days and nights in thinking upon one 
and the ſame object, it muſt be thence evident what 


good effects are to be expected from a more long 


continued ſleeping. For in the time of ſleeping, the 
waſted humours are recruited after the beſt man- 


ner, 
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ner, all the juices of the body are dil poſed to an ealy 
paſſage through the veſſels, and thoſe anxious me- 
ditations that before ſo much perplexed the thoughts 
of the patient are. all the while ſilent, by which 
means it will be afterwards more eaſy to efface the 
ideas that ſo ſtrongly engaged the whole mind. 
Emulſions prepared from the mealy ſeeds will be 
here of ſervice for promoting reſt; and when thoſe 
are inſufficient of themſelves they may be joined 
with the diacodiate preparations. Hippocrates di- 
rects the adminiſtration of mandrake- roots, to thoſe 
that are over-whelmed in grief, and inelined to de- 
ſtroy themſelves; which is indeed commonly ranked 
among the narcotic plants. Tis true the diacodiate, 
or poppy-medicines, here uſed, often render the 
bowels mote conſtipated, which is contrary to our 
former indication; but then this inconyeniency may 
be eaſily rectified by a laxative clyſter, Whenever it 

{lows from the uſe of ſamniferaus medicines. 
At the ſame time it will be allo highly ſerviceable 
to inject clyſters of ſuch medicines as have, without 
much acrimony a powerful reſolving efficacy, which 
they retain for a long time, ſo as to > be directly able 
to penetrate to the liver, with their virtues little or 
nothing changed, after being abſorbed into the veins 
of the inteſtines. Thus the whey af milk with ho- 
ney, or a ſolution of Venice- ſoap in water, with the 
ſoluble tartar, and the fleaky or regenerated tartar 
of Sennertus, will afford powerful teſolvents, which 
have only a mild operation on the bhowels. We for- 
merly recommended clyſters, at F. 1101, for the 
extetmination of the atrabiliary matter, after it is 
become reſolved and in motion; but here they are 
rather adviſed for procuring a diſcreet reſolution of 
the ſaid atrabiliary viſcid, For: the ſame purpoſe 
allo warm bathings, and fomentations, are deſervedly 
. VO by the ancient ran — theſe the 
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over-dryneſs, and ſtricture of the ſolid ' parts are re- 


laxed, and the over-thick, or -arreſted humours 


lodged in the veſſels are diſpoſed to be diſſolved. 


On this account Tra/lian * recommends the uſe of 


bathings with freſh waters beyond thoſe of mineral 
ſprings. But Areteus ? applauds the mineral ther- 
mæ, or hot bath - waters, becauſe they gradually in- 
troduce a contrary habit into the body. For his 
words are; Bona utique oft bumedlatio, morbi ſgualo- 
rem tollens, & curationis vexationem mitigans : rarae 
autem & molles carnes ad aegritudinis remiſſionem maxi- 
me faciunt; ficcae autem & denſae carnes ſunt melan- 
cholia laborantibus.; For they introduce a laudable 
* moiſture that removes the drought of the diſtem- 
te per, and abates the obſtinacy of the complaints: 
“ for thus a ſoft, or lax ſtate of the fleſh conduces 
„to leſſen the violence in diſtemper ; whereas the 


“bodies of thoſe afflicted with melancholy have a 
< denſe, dry, or tight habit.” And elſewhere z 
we read of the like forms being uſed, with many 


other quem: spplicd, as fomentations to the abdo- 
men 1 


But internally thoſe medicines are to be given 


which ſerve.to dilute, and which have a mild reſolv- 
ing force; but yet without any notable acrimony: 
ſuch were ner recommended, at $. 1097, and 
21 SORT ©; 
After this a diligent attention muſt be given to 
all the parts by which nature may endeavour to 
throw off the matter of the melancholic diſorder. It 
is the ofteneſt of all accuſtomed to go off by ſtool, 
or ſometimes it eſcapes by vomitings; but then in 
the latter it excites much greater diſturbances; and 
ſometimes again it ſettles by depoſition upon other 
parts, as will be ſhewn at §. 1110: but in the laſt 
Caſe: the RS: matter NO firſt to have been 
gradually 


Lib. I. Gas xvt. pag. 107. » De curat. morbor. diuturn. 


Lib, I. Cap. vii. pag. 126. 1 De Melanchol. libell. ex Galen, 


&e, ap: 11, Charter. Tom. X. pag. 500, 501. 
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gradually diſſolved and remixed with the circulating 
humours, from whence by metaſtaſis it became de- 


poſited upon other parts. There are alſo hiſtories of 


medical caſes, that inform us of other atrabiliary 
diſcharges, although they happen not ſo fiequently. 


Dolacus informs us of a bluiſh coloured ſwear he 


_ obſerved in the right hypochondrium of a melan- 


choly perſon. . Schmid ſaw a very black coloured 
urine hke ink diſcharged for ſeveral days by a man 


of conſular dignity, who was very badly afflicted 


with the hypochondriacal melancholy ; and after fe. 


veral months reſpite, the like urine would return 
again with a like ſalutary effect. : 


But thoſe evacuations of the atrabilis are the ſafeſt 


of all, in this ſtage of our preſent malady, which 
are made ſlowly, and at ſeveral times ſucceſſively ; 
for thus the diſtemper is gradually relieved, the 
viſcera are diſencumbered, and health itſelf although 
ſomewhat ſlowly, is reſtored. Even if the oppreſſed 


Part of the body that has been made the fink of the 
melancholy filch be once in this manner diſencum- 


bered, the conſtitution will then of itfelf eaſily get 


over the reſt, if the powers of the body are duly 


maintained, and increaſed, by ſuitable nouriſhments 


before commended, while all productive cauſes of 


the diſtemper are ſolicitouſly avoided ; and this has 
been a method in which the patient has recovered, 


when being tired of the courſe of medicines, they 
have refuſed to take any more phyſic. The 


ſame has been alfo very fairly remarked by the an- 
cient phyſicians, ſince Aretæus tells us; Quibuſdam 
enim quamdiu medicatio adbibetur, tamdiu morbus ma- 
net, quàmvis labefaRatus & debilis > at fi homo carnes 
reſarciat, ac vires inſtauret, ſimul omnia morbi veſti- 
gia obliterantur : nam potentia naturae ſanitatem, im- 


 becillitas morbum parit : For in ſome patients the 


„ diſtemper will continue as long as you keep ply- 


8 « ing | 


r Miſcellan. Curioſ. Decad. I. Ann. 6. & 7. pag. 93. * Ibidem 
- *» loco modo citato. 1 
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"6 ing them with medicines, although it be in a 
& weak and broken condition; but if you reſtore 
the perſon to his fleſh, and recruit the powers of 
ee his body, you at the ſame time clear him from 
all the remains of his diſtemper; for as weakneſs 
« is the cauſe of indiſpoſition, or diſeaſe, ſo is 
« ſtrength in reſpect to the health of nature.” The 
| like we alſo read in Aetius*, tranſcribed from Rufus, 
in the following ſtile ; Quapropter naturae remiſſionem 
dare oportet : videtur enim una cum curationibus vex- 
ari; in quiete vero invaleſcere, & ſuperare morbos 
jam attenuatos antea: *© For theſe reaſons we ought 
te to give a truce to nature under the diſtemper ; ße 
« cauſe ſhe ſeems to be harraſſed, or fatigued, in 
proportion to the curative forces that have at- 
e tacked her; but by allowing a time of inactivity, 
„ ſhe has recovered ſtrength enough to ſubdue the 
« diſtempers that were formerly broken.” Theſe 
admonitions of the ancients are confirmed by our 
reſent practical obſervations ; for we often ſee me- 
EN patients after a courſe of the mineral ſpaw 
waters, are relieved, without a perfect reſtitution 
to defirable health; but after they have been re- 
cruited by an agreeable journey homeward, with a 
good diet, and a pleaſing variety of objects, the di- 
ſtemper has by degrees wholly diſappeared. 


SECT. MCIV. 

Tf now the ſame arreſted matter (F. 1102.) 
1 has at length arrived to a conſiderable degree 
of acrimony, by which the viſcera themſelves 
are already much corrupted, while the like 

productive cauſes ſtill continue ($. 1102:), if 

under theſe circumſtances it be put into a com- 
motion by exerciſe of body, great heat of the 
ſun, or of fire, a ſuperabundant, and acrimo- 
| e nious 
a Lib. VI. Cap. x. pag. 104. verſa, & de Melanchol. Libell. 
ex Galen, &c, Charter, Tom. X. pag. 502. ES 
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tain violent diſtempers of another ſort, in that 
caſe the matter now rendered more acrimoni- 
ous, fluxile, and active, breaks through and 


deſtroys its including veſſels, and diſſolves them 
by a putrefaction, ſo that at length the viſcera 
themſelves, intermixed with the corrupt atra- 
bilis, ate converted into bags of purulent, pu- 
trid, or foul matter; and this conſtitutes a 
| bloated turgeſceny, or. commotion. of the atra- 


bilis. The matter thus arrived to ſuch a height 
of malignity, if it be ſufficiently melted with- 


in its veſſels, and moved towards the liver, it 
there inſinuates through the eroded branches 


of the vena-cava, towards the heart, and be- 
comes foon productive of the following miſ- 


_ chiefs: if it partakes of the coagulating, or acid 
acrimony, it creates polypous concretions in 
the heart, lungs, aorto-carotids, and the con- 
ſequences which may reſult from theſe, with 
death itſelf. If this reaches to the brain it 
there produces an apoplexy, palſy, catalepſy, 
epilepſy, light-headedneſs, and raving-madneſs, 
of the worſt kinds, and almoſt incurable in their 
nature. It ſoon changes every humour in the 
arterial ſyſtem, and excites raving fevers, that 
in a ſhort time cauſe a putrefaction of the 
whole; but if the ſaid matter be endowed with 
a putrefactive alcaly, wherever it fixes it pro- 
duces gangtenes that ſuddenly mortify, me | 
pero 


. 
* 
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nious diet, or by medicines violently moving, 
or acrid, and diſpoſed to make a conflict, or 
efferveſcence with the matter of the diſtemper, 
or by. miſchievous poifons endowed with the 
like operation; or laſtly, agitated by ſome cer- 
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prove fatal in 75 part. From hence ariſe an 
infinite number diſtempers throughout the 
whole body, and every particular part of it, 
which are not to be cufed unleſs the atrabiliary 
fomes, or incentive, be firſt extinguiſhed ; but 
if again the atrabiliary fomes breaks through 
the ſmall veſſels of the viſcera, and falls into 
the capacity of the peritonæum, there pre- 
ſently follows an exceſſive, and almoſt inſup- 
portable weakneſs, with an augmentation, and 
a putrefaction of the acrid and evaſated mat- 
ter, after which comes a gangrenous corroſion 
of all the viſcera in the abdomen, from whence 
ſpring. appearances that are truly wonderful, 
and particularly 'a tympanites, or drum- like 

inflation of the belly, and death itſelf, with an 
inſupportable ſtinking of the corpſe; but if the 
matter, under commotion, ruſhes upon the li- 
ver, and from thence eats and opens itſelf a 
way through the bilious ducts into the gall- 
bladder, with the hepatic common biliary duct 
to the inteſtines, it then produces fickneſs, vo- 
mitings, and atrabiliary or black dyſenteries, 
with anguiſh, colluctations, pains, and intol- 
lerable eroſions of the bowels ; from . whence 
follow inflammations, ulcerations, and putre- 
factions of the inteſtines, ſtomach, gula, fauces, 
and internal parts of the mouth; trom thence 
again ariſe dreadful convulſions, and at length 
the whole fcene cloſes by a gangrene, or death, 


which is here the more WP as it is almoſt | 
unpainful. bh rnd 


We FRE now to the moſt dreadful face * 
a * diſtemper; for till now we have only 


ſeen 
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ſeen the atrabiliary matter oppreſſing the viſcera, 
and diſturbing their functions, by which indeed con- 
ſiderable miſchiefs are produced, but ſuch as are 


flow or chronic, and not eaſily, nor ſuddenly, diſ- 
E to fatality. But when the ſaid atrabiliary viſcid 


comes increaſed, and joined with an acrimony that 


is conſiderable, and then begins to be fuſed, or put 


into a commotion, the atrabiliary matter then eats 
into the viſcera, and converts them into bags of cor- 
ruption. . For when the leaſt arterial veſſels that are 
diſtended with the unpaſſable inflammatory matter 
break open, and pour out their humours, they then 
fret and diſſolve the very tender ſolids, which by 
intermixture with the juices become changed into pus 


or matter (ſee F. 387.) ; which, although it be na- 


turally, and of itſelf ſo mild, or. inſipid, is yet able 
to produce the worſt miſchiefs in the viſcera; and 
chek miſchiefs are the worſe, as the acrimonious mat- 
ter lodged in the obſtructed veſſels corrodes, or eats 
into thoſe viſcera, and converts them into a corrupt 
liquid, that ſoon enlarges the cavity where it lodges 
into a vomica or bag, by eroding the whole conti- 
guous ſurface, till at laſt it has changed or converted 


the whole ſubſtance of the organs, or viſcera, into a 
filthy matter like mud or lees. The obſervations to 


be found in practical writers are numerous enough, 


that inform us of opened bodies in which ſpleen, li- 


yer, and other viſcera of the abdomen were found 


thus diſſolved into purulent bags of atrabiliary mat- 


ter. Nor would it in theſe caſes be of any ſervice to 


the patients to evacuate from the body the matter 


_ confined in theſe bags, ſince the viſcera themſelves 


are melted or deſtroyed; for the only hopes of a 


cure are to procure an extermination of the atra- 
biliary viſcid from the body, while the veſſels and 


viſcera are yet ſound or entire; for otherwiſe, if it 


be exterminated under ſuch a diſſolution of the viſ- 


cera, tis called a turgeſcent atrabilis, excreted from 
various parts of the body wherein it is lodged ; but 


with 
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with fatal conſequences, as we ſhall preſently ex- 
plain. This is what Galen“ has denominated the * 
« exalted atrabiliary humour,” which he has obſerved 
always to have a fatal tendency ; whereas on the 
contrary, that which is called barely the #!ack ſort, 
he has frequently known to make a ſalutary evacua- 
tion. Thus we fee plainly, that Galen has diſtin- 
guiſned betwixt the turgeſceat, or commoved atra- 
bilis, and that which is called ſimply atrabilis. To 
theſe he adds an obſervation, that the leſs experi- 
enced in our profeſſion are often ſurpriſed to ſee the 
diſcharge of a vitious humour ſo much injure the 
body from whence it flows; when it ought rather to 
give relief to the diſtemper ; but the reaſon of this 
is clear, from what we faid above of the melted viſ- 
cera. | | . 
But ſince all things which either increaſe the heat, 
or circulation through the body, are the moſt inclined 
to put the atrabiliary matter into a ſudden commo- 
tion; the reaſon is thence evident why Hippocrates , 
for the' cure of our preſent diſtemper, commands 
the patient to abſtain from ſtrong wines, acrid foods, 
violent exerciſes, hot-bathings, and heats of the ſun. 
But the ſame precaution is alſo no leſs valid in re- 
ſpect to ſtronger heating medicines ; for although 
the virtues of hellebore are ſo much cried up for the 
preſent diftemper, yet in this moſt exalted and fatal 
degree of the melancholy it cannot be uſed without 
plainly incurring the moſt evident miſchiefs. Now 
as the atrabiliary acrimony is various, a precautious 
adminiſtration is neceſſary of thoſe remedies that are 
known to poſſeſs qualities oppoſite to the ſaid acri- 
mony. For if, for example, the acrimony be acid, 
while the atrabilis begins to reſolve, and move to- 
wards the ſtomach. and inteſtines, ſuch acrimony 
will be beſt weakened by drinking thin broths, and 
pure water; for theſe are much ſafer than oppoſing 
Vol.. ee 
De Atra bile Cap. 111. Charter. Tom. III. pag. 168. * De 
Morbis Lib. II. Cap. xxix. Charter. Tom. VII. Pag. 580, 581. 
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cramps by the ſaid acrimony, while elaſtie wind or 


FS. 646.) from the elaſtic flatus confined within the 
_ cramped. ſtomach and bowels. ENT 


Whole body with a ſudden and violent force, may in 


mony, infuſed in wine for the ſpace of a night, from 
- whence ſhe ſuffered: the moft enormous vomitings, 


_ fleſh broths all thoſe ſymptoms were much relieved, 
yet the extreme weakneſs continued, and if ſhe re- 


. probable, that the ſudden blackneſs, pain, and mor- 


it by alcaline ſalts, or by earthy abſorbents; for the 
ſtomach and inteſtines being irritated into convulſive 


flatus is bred in them by the conflict betwixt the acid, 
and the alcaline, or earthy obſorbents; wonderful 
diſtentions, and intollerable anxieties will ariſe (ſee 


But alſo poiſons that ſo wonderfully diſturb the 


a very ſhort ſpace of time put the atrabilis into a 
commotion, and produce all the ſame miſchiefs. 
A caſe of this ſort is related to us by Wepfer , which 
may be ſeemingly referred to this head. A woman 
of an ill habit of body, had by the advice of another 
old woman, taken fome grains of the glaſs of anti- 


faintings, and convulſions : now by the drinking of 


covered a little of her ftrength, an intollerable pain ; 
was ſoon felt in her left leg and foot; the ſurgeon, 1 
who was called the day after, found that lower limb 
black almoſt to the height of the middle of the tibia l 
(as if it had been ſoaked in ink, or the ferruginous 8 
 Hquor with which leather is coloured black), and t 
yet the part affected was neither hard nor ſwelled, 6 
nor any way ulcerated; however there was a perfect l 
ſphacelus, or mortification of it, and an abſolute ne- U 
ceſſity for its amputation within a hand's breadth from * 
the knee. If now we conſider ſuch cachectical per- 5 
ſons often look yellow, brown, and even black or P. 
hvid (fee §. 1170.), with atrabiliary matter, which la 
being put into a commotion is ſometimes the occa- x 
ſion of ſudden mortifications wherever it is driven, 4 
as we ſhall preſently ſhew; it therefore ſeems very Ke 


| 5 55 | tification, 
De cicut, aquat. hiſtor, & noxis Cap. xx, hiſt. 3: pag. 254. 
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tification, which attended this woman, was the con- 
ſequence of the atrabilis being put into a commotion 
by ſo violent a medicine, and while one part of it 


gained a diſcharge in thoſe enormous vomitings, the 


other part that remained in commixture with the 
circulation, ſettled itſelf upon the leg and foot that 


mortified. This is alſo more probably confirmed, 


becauſe her liver was found pallied and variegat d, 
and her ſpleen was unnaturally large. For it is well 
known that the liver being obſtructed often occaſions 
an enlargement of the ſpleen ; and then, that the liver 


- ſhould be found pale after ſuch copious evacuations 


of the atrabilis from it, in part by vomitings, while 
the reſt ſettled by metaſtaſis upon the mortifying 


limb; ſeems to be not at all wonderful. : 
But now the cauſes enumerated in the preſent ſec- 


tion, that are liable to put the atrabilis into com- 
motion, may be avoided by the patient who is obe- 
dient to the advice of a prudent phyſician; but yet 
epidemical diſtempers cannet be thus always avoided. - 
Even a ſimple tertian intermittent in the ſpring may 
raiſe ſome commotion in the atrabilis, as is not un- 


frequently to be obſerved ; and much more may it 


be rouſed, or diſturbed, when continual fevers, or 
inflammatory diſtempers invade perſons of a melan- 
cholic habit of body. In ſuch habits then theſe fe- 
brile diſtempers may be often ſuddenly fatal, when 
in their own nature they are but little dangerous 
ſince by the increaſed circulation that atteads them, 
the atrabilis is fuſed, put into motion, and forced 
to commit outrages in all parts of the body. This 
is what Hippocrates has admoniſhed us of in many 
parts of his writings, For in his Coan Preſages he 
lays. “ if a perſon in the beginning of a fever is in- 
* teſted with a diſcharge of the atrabilis, either by 
** vomitings or purgings, the diſtemper proves fa- 
* tal:” Febricitanti fi atra bilis in principio ſurſum 
aut deorſum prodierit, lethale. And in another place 
| G 2 . 
= N®. 71, Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 856. 
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he lays down the following ſtill more poſitively as 


a general rule *; Quibuſcumque morbis incipientibus, fi 


bilis atra ſurſum aut 'deorſum prodeat, letbale: A 
«© diſcharge of the atrabilis, either upward or down- 


„ ward, in all incipient diſtempers whatever, is a 


« fatal ſign. For it denotes the atrabilis to be put 


into a commotion by the violence of the diſtemper, 
and that it will ſhortly ſeek a paſſage every way. 


Nor did Hippocrates hope for a better termination of 


the diſtemper, if at any other time or ſtage of it 
there appeared ſuch a diſcharge of the atrabilis, the 
patient being already weakened, or extenuated ; for 
thus he has expreſſed himſelf in the' following apho- 
riſm *; Quibus ex morbis acutis aut diuturnis, aut vul- 


| neribus, aut alio quocumgue modo attenuatis, bilis atra, 


aut velut ſanguis niger, ſubierit, illi poſtridie moriun- 
tur: It the atrabilis comes from the body, ei- 


<< ther under its natural mud-like appearance, or as 


black blood, in patients who are become exte- 


* nuated, by acute diſeaſes, long continued, or by 
wounds, or any other malady, it proves fatal to 


them the day after.“ 

But when the atrabiliary matter, fuſed, and ſet at 
liberty from the abdominal viſcera in which it, was 
lodged, paſſes thence into the veins, it muſt of ne- 


_ ceflity go through the branches of the porta to the 
liver, ſo as to corrode the fine pulp-like veſſels of 
that organ; and thus it may be able to make its way 


Into the branches of the vena-cava, that are ſpread 
within. the ſubſtance of the liver, and rerurn the re- 
maining blood from the liver after the bile has been 
ſeparated, with which it will ſoon after paſs into the 


right ſide of the heart. If now the atrabilis has an 
exceſſive acrimony of the acid kind, as we ſhall 


ſhew at the ſectiont nex following, the blood will be 
congealed, or clotted by it in the right ſinus of the 


| heart ; 3 and if the coagulum 8 formed with any con- 


ſiderable 


= Aphor, 22. Sect, Iv. Charter. Tom, IX, pag. 1 46. Þ Ibi- 
dem pag. 147.1 
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ſiderable degree of toughneſs, it will ſtick in the | 
pulmonary arteries, and cauſe ſudden death: or even 


if ic with difficulty paſſes the pulmonary artery to 
the left ſide of the heart, it will there again begin to 
run into coheſions, and give birth to polypous con- 
cretions; or if it is not tough enough to remain in 


ſuch concretions, it will be driven into the converg- 
ing branches of the arteries, more eſpecially of the 
vertebrals and carotids that may convey it to the 
encephalon, whoſe fabric is made up of the ve 


fineſt veſſels. *Tis therefore eaſily intelligible, that 
all the offices of the brain will be diſturbed by this 
grumous blood, according as it affects this or that 
part of itz or even frequently, by a ſudden extinction 


of all its operations, it may end in a fatal apoplexy. 
Upon theſe accounts Hippocrates © as we formerly 


mentioned upon another occaſion ($. 1010. Ne. 4.), 
has pronounced, Morbis melancholicis per has tempe- 


ſtates (ver nempe & autummum) periculefs decubitus aut 
apoplexiam corporis, aut convulſionem, aut maniam, 


aut coecitatem denunciant: Fits of illneſs in melan- 


cholic diſtempers during theſe ſeaſons of the year, 
gerous; 


* namely, the ſpring and autumn, are dang 


for they denote either an apoplexy or convullions | 
of the body, or madneſs, or blindneſs.” And 
in his aphoriſm that next follows he ſubjoins, that 


apoplexis chiefly happen betwixt torty and ſixty 
years of age, at which time of life alſo the melan- 


choly moſt uſually occurs, as will be hereafter de- 


clared (at F. 1108. No. 3.). But if an apoplexy fo 


often ariſes even from good blood, over-diſtending 
or breaking the veſſels, or extravaſating from them 
into the capacity of the ſkull; tis plain the fame fa- 


tal malady is much more to be feared from a blood 
conveyed to the encephalon in a too > thick or acri- 


monious ſtate. 


But when the fuſed arrabilis, put into a commo- 


tion, flows through the arteries with the reſt of the 


; G 3 blood, 
F Aphor. 56, Sec. VI. Charter, Tom. IX. Page 287, 
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blood, if it ſettles not upon any certain parts of the 
body, it will yet diſturb. all its functions, by the 
vitious acrimony imparted to the intermixed blood ; 


from whence feyers even of the worſt kind may en- 


ſue (F. 586. e.) ; even thoſe of the moſt ardent ſort, 
in perſons otherwiſe of the coldeſt conſtitutions of 


body, may be accompanied with the moſt dreadful. 
 1ymptoms. In ſuch a caſe the atrabilis is not moved 


and diſſolved by the fever preceding, but being irſcIf 
firſt fuſed, and put into a commotion throughout the 


whole blood with which it is mixed, it produces the 


fever, and,” urged by the violence of that, it ſoon 
deſtroys the whole body by putrefaction. In this 


 cale then the atrabilis has rather a putrid acrimony: 
for where acrimony of the acid kind is lodged in the 


atrabilis, by curdling the intermixed blood into 


grumes, it ſoon kills by blocking up the veſſels of 


the lungs or brain with the grumous blood before a 


fever can have time to follow. Duretus * having re- 


marked this particular, namely, that the moſt ar- 
cent fevers thus aroſe from a cold and chronical di- 
ſtemper, ventures to ſay : Inter bilem atram & me- 
lancholicum bumorem tantum intereſt, quantum inter 
ferrum candens & igne intadtum: There is as much 
difference betwixt the atrabilis and its melancholic 
* humour, as betwixt an iron that is red hot, and 
© one that has not touched the fire.” Galen © has 
alſo judiciouſly admoniſhed us that ſuch malignant 


fevers are kindled by a putrefaction that ſprings from 


atravilis ; his words are: Nigra namque bilis frigidus 
natura humor eſt, fed quum putredinem guandam ſibi 
adjunxit, cujus cauſa febrim accendit, tantum polſidet 
caloris, quantum etiam Putredinis : « For the atrabilis 
is a humour that is cold in its nature; but when 
<« ir has once acquired to itſelf a ſtate of putrefaction, 
by virtue of which it kindles a fever, it then be- 
comes —_—_— of as much heat as putreſaction. * 


: But 
Pe Symp- 


4 Tn Coac. Praenot. Lib. I. No. 74. p. 
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But when the atrabilis put into motion by a fever 
is rendered ſtill more acrimonious, and acquires an 
alcaline putrefaction in the parts upon which it makes 
a ſettlement, it there cauſes a gangrene in a very little 
time, as appears from what we formerly advanced 
upon the cauſes of a gangere at F. 42 3 Galen * 
has alſo obſerved black ulcerations or puſtules, and 
ſores called anthraces, or burning coals, to ariſe from 
the melancholic humour put into commotion by a 
fever. | 5 WES. | 
Now it readily appears from what has been ſaid, 
that innumerable diſtempers may be produced from 
a diſturbed or agitated atrabilis, according as that 
may be either diffuſed with the blood throughout 
the body, or be ſettled in fixed quarters upon this 
or that part: but then at the ſame time it appears 
next to incurable, ſince the parts are ſuddenly de- 
ſtroyed by ſuch a corroſive and putrefactive humour, 
even while it is endeavouring to make an eſcape out 
of the habit: at the ſame time too it muſt be re- 
membered, that the viſcera themſelves are grievouſly 
injured by the atrabilis ſettled upon them, even be- 
fore it enters into any commotion. . | 
But all thoſe metaſtaſes, or tranſlations of the atra- 
bilis into the blood, or to different parts of the body, 
take place while the veſſels and viſcera of its reſi- 
dence as yet remain ſound and intire: yet ſometimes 
the atrabilis having eaten up and deſtroyed the vaſ- 
cular fabric of the viſcera, melts them down into 
bags full of corruption called vomica's; and the in- 
cluding membranes of theſe being at length alſo bro- 
ken by the quantity or acrimony of the matter, let 
out their confined putrefaction in corrupt liquids in- 
to the capacity of the peritonæum, where gathering to 
a conſiderable quantity, the ſtanding matter acquires 
a greater degree of corruption, ſufficient to deſtroy 
all the abdominal viſcera that ſoak in it, by a gan- 
grenous putrefaction, from* whence inevitable death 
| 3 muſt 


De Atra Bile Cap. iv, Charter. Tom. III. pag. 169. 
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muſt in a little time follow. But at the time when 


theſe vomica's or bags break open, the patient per- 


ceives the moſt extreme weakneſs, becauſe moſt of 
the juices flow out of the circulation to theſe broken 


veſſels; and beſides, the corrupt returning matter 


may alſo be able to extinguiſh the ſtrength or powers 

of the body, as we formerly proved at F. 661, in 
treating upon weakneſs in fevers. Moreover, as the 
putrefying humours breed a quantity of elaſtic air, 

this will cauſe a violent diſtention of the belly, fo 

that upon ſtriking it will yield a ſound ſomewhat 
like that of a drum; becauſe the belly is not ſo much 
' diſtended with extravaſated humours, as with elaſtic 
vapours extricated by their putrefaction. In this 
manner we fee, that when the bodies of drowned 
animals begin to putrify, their belly ſwells immenſly, 


and makes them boyant above the ſurface of the 


water; and it is well known what dreadful ſtinking 
vapours are ſpread through the air, whenever the 
belly of ſuch a putrid carcaſs breaks open. If then 
the milerable patients ſurvive ſome days after the 
veſſels and viſcera are thus broke open, their belly 
grows inflated ; or even if they ſuddenly expire, the 
ſame thing follows after their deceaſe : and whenever 
the ſwelled belly of ſuch a body is opened, it ſends 
out ſuch intollerably corrupt vapours as have occa- 
ſioned faintings even to the moſt hardened anato- 
miſts, who are familiar wich human putrefactions. 
Me lately obſerved, under the preſent ſection, that 
it the fuſed atrabilis eſcaped not through the broken 
veſſels into the capacity of the abdomen, it ruſhed 
on to the liver: and we alſo conſidered thoſe miſ- 
chiets that follow when the atrabilis, fuſed and put 
into. a commotion, paſſes into the vena cava, and 
that way becomes diffuſed throughout the circulating 
blood. Bur it may alſo paſs through the biliary 
tubes or ducts, and go on by the hepatic, and 
the common duct into the duodenum, and from 
thence 1t may regurgitate into the ſtomach, or flow 
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through the whole tract of the inteſtines, and be 
at laſt expelled by the anus. But one may eaſily 
conceive what dreadful pains and miſchiefs muſt en- 
ſue, when ſo acrimonious a matter waters and cor- 
rodes theſe ſo ſenſible parts; from whence death ge- 
nerally follows in a very ſhort time: ſuch caſes are 
often mentioned by the practical writers. In a youth 
who had been ill cured of a quaftain, the face con- 
tinued livid, and of a leaden complexion; while the 
body was alſo cachectic. But this patient having 
travelled ſome miles on foot, and put his body into 
a great commotion, while his mind too was diſturbed 
by quarrels with his companions, he fell ſuddenly 
into a vomiting of a black matter, that returned ſe- 
veral times; and by ſtools there was expelled a moſt 
ill ſmelling matter, ſomewhat reſembling tar; theſe 
ſtools were followed with faintings, and in twenty- 
four hours time the patient expired 5. Tis true the 
celebrated author ranges this caſe under the head of 
bloody-vomitings ; but then the hiſtory of his diſtem- 
per ſhews the patient was afflicted with atrabilis 3 
and that this, being put into a commot!on by violent 
diſturbance of body and mind, broke forth by the 
abo veſaid paſſages into vomitings and ftoals ;' this 
is alſo ſtill better confirmed by what appeared upon 
opening the body. For although this was done the 
next day after his deceaſe, the ſmell was almoſt in- 
ſupportable to thoſe who attended; in the ſtomach 


: dhe vaſa brevia were broken and black coloured, 
3 and a black liquid extremely fœted was found in the 


capacity of the ſtomach, and in the gut ileum; alſo 
the blood- veſſels of the ileum appeared with the 
lame blackneſs, Sc. To this head alſo may be re- 
ferred the vomiting and purging of a black matter 
that attends with a jaundice, and is ſo frequent and 
fatal a diſtemper in the kingdom of Caſtile b. For it 


much 
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much inclined to melancholic diſtempers. Thus alſo 
in Bonetus we read of a melancholic man, who ex- 


pired with vomitings of a black coloured blood, 


joined with repeated faintings. But upon opening 


his body the inteſtines of the right ſide appeared livid, 


black, and ſphacelated; the meſeraical veins were 


alſo diſtended with a black coloured blood : the colon 
too, in its upper part, was filled with a filthy, coagu- 
lating, and very black coloured blood like tar, and 
reſembling what he had before diſcharged by vomi- 


ting. We might alledge more inſtances of the ſame 


kind from reputable- authors ; but theſe may ſuffice 


to ſhew what miſchiefs muſt enſue when the atrabilis 


put into a commotion ruſhes upon the ſtomach and 
inteſtines. This alſo ſhews the reaſon why Hippo- 
crates * has pronounced © a dyſentery ariſing from 
« atrabilis to he fatal :” Dyſenteria, ſi ab atra bile 
ertum duxerit, lethale. For that then a fatal gan- 


grene of the viſcera enſues after the moſt enormous 


pains, and ſometimes. convullions. 


s E CT. MCV. 


UT 5 matter of the atrabilis being re- 
duced to theſe conditions (F. 1104.), is 
charged with the higheſt degree of tar-like te- 


nacity, and an acid acrimony that is ſharp 
enough to corrode metals, or ferment with 
earths; or otherwiſe it has an alcaline corro- 
fiveneſs, which is very ſaline and ſtrong ; or 


laſtly. it has a putrid, oily acrimony, which is 


the very worſt of all. But from what cauſes 


each of theſe kinds of acrimony ariſe, by what 
ſigns they are known or diſcovered, and by 


What remedies they may be cured, we have 
k already 


! Sepulcret. Anat. Pract. Lib. I. Sect. IX. Obſery. 43 Pas on | 
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already ſufficiently demonſtrated (from F. 58, 
to 107, with F. 1051, and 1052.) 


When a diſturbed atrabilis ſuddenly i is aiſcharged | 
through ſome outlets of the body, its nature may then 
be ſufficiently inquired into, ſo as to diſcover by that 
the condition of the reſt that is not yet expelled. 
Tis a property in common to this matter to be very 
clammy or coheſive, acrimonious, and of a black or 
dark brown colour; but then the acrimony of it may 
be of ſeveral different ſpecies. For ſometimes *tis 
obſerved to have a moſt ſour acrimony, fo as to 
corrode the metalline baſons in which it is received, 
to ferment with earthy ſubſtances by commixture, to 
excoriate or ſuffocate the fauces, and ſet the teeth up- 
on an edge with a kind of numbneſs or ſtupidity, as 
all ſtrong acids uſually do. Even Galen ſeems to 
have been of opinion, that atrabilis had always an 
acid acrimony. But notwitBſtanding this, it appears 
in the mean time from the moſt certain obſervations, 
that the atrabilis is ſometimes repleniſhed with an 
alcaline putrid acrimony. Hippocrates ® allo in the 
ſame place where he mentions the moſt ſour diſpo- 
ſition of the atrabilis, obſerves too, that it is ſome- 
times thrown up in vomitings by melancholic pati- 
ents, with a ſmell like that from a putrid carcaſfs: 
but this is the ſort of atrabilis, as we formerly ob- 
ſerved under the foregoing ſection, which produces 

the moſt ſudden mortifications. But the very worſt 
acrimony of all is that of a putrid oilineſs which 
ſeems to reſult from a change of the yellow bile ino 
the black ſort, called atrabilis. For it is well known 
from the principles of - phyſiology, that for the for- 

mation of good bile in the liver, the venal blood of 
the omentum is ſent thither loaded with a rich oil” 
and chemical e likewiſe ſhew that the bile 


dried 
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dried becomes inflammable; from all which it is 


clear that a great part of the bile is made up of a fat 


or combuſtible oil. Now there are ſome perſons of 


2 more hot and bilious temperature, who are more 
than others eaſily moved to paſſions of the mind, 
and are particularly more inclined to anger, who 


Have their urine diſcharged of a deep yellow colour, 


and the whiter parts of their eyes appear tinctured 
much of the ſame complexion ; and in ſuch the bile 
is formed more acrid and abundant, fo that by long 
reſting in the gall-bladder it eaſily thickens and turns 
brown, or even degenerates by corrupting into a kind 


of clammy and black filth, like the murk or lees of 
dil: *tis from this filth that in an obſtinate jaundice 


the whole habit of the body begins to. look lived or 
black, when at the beginning of the diſtemper there 


Was only a yellowneſs : and in conſequence it is then 


called the black jaundice, as we ſhewed in the chapter 


upon the hepatitis. But the ſaid thickened and filthy 


bile has this peculiarity, that it very eaſily corrupts 
or turns putrid, and melts again into a liquid that 
penetrates and ſpreads itſelf through all the circum- 
Jacent parts by ways not yet well known to anato- 


miſts. For we often obſerve in opened bodies that 
the bile tranſpires as it were through the gall-bladder, 


and tinctures not only the adjacent parts of the liver, 


but alſo the colon and omentum with its yellow co- 


lour. If then ſuch a bile, rendered extremely putrid, 
be ſuddenly put into a commotion, from the like cau- 
ſes which move or diſturb the atrabilis, it readily ap- 


pears, that a ſudden corruption muſt enſue in all the _ 


parts that are watered by the faid bilious and putrid 
liquid. Thus I remember it was obſerved, in the 
body of a certain princeſs, who died ſuddenly after 


extreme grief, that her belly was much diſtended, | 


and exhaled intollerable vapours upon opening it; 


the gall-bladder contained a thick, black, and ſhining | 


matter, like tar; the pancreas and ſpleen were of the 
fame colour, and the latter being intirely corrupted, 
| „＋ö diiſſolved 
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diſſolved betwixt the fingers by the ſlighteſt handling 
of it: nor even had the kidneys any firmer texture, 
although naturally they are of a much harder ſub- 

ſtance than that of the ſpleen. But from what cau- 
ſes thoſe different kinds of acrimony may be produ- 
ced in the human body, and by what ſigns each of 
them may be known when preſent, we have before 
ſaid, at the numbers cited in our text. 


| SE CT. I. 
: M RE OVER it readily appears to one 
who duly conſiders what we formerly 
advanced (F$. 1000, -1003, and 1004.), toge- 
ther with the fituation, ſtructure, and courſe 
of the circulation in thoſe viſcera where this 
malignant humour has lodged itſelf in the di- 
ſturbed atrabilis, that any treatment by curative 
medicines will inrage or "increaſe it: but that 
the principal helps will be had from diluents, 
with an oppoſition of contrary acrids to that 
which prevails in the body, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of opium. | | 


* 


The truth of this ſection is apparent from what 
was before advanced; for this diſeaſe is ſaid to be 
turgid, when the atrabilis, that has long lain buried 
in the viſcera of the abdomen, grows more acrimo- 

nious, and worſe conditioned by a ſpontaneous cor- 
ruption, or elſe by an imprudent treatment begins 
to be fuſed and put into motion, ſo as to diſſolve the 
veſſels wherein it is arreſted 3 and therefore it muſt 
do conſiderable damage to the viſcera wherein it 
has taken up a reſidence. But we have ſhewn, that 
the acrid and moved atrabilis muſt of courſe flow ta 
the liver, and conſequently either deſtroy or greatly 
injure that tender viſcus. But from the liver it may 


again 
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again paſs into the vena cava, and there coagulate 
the blood, if it be poſſeſſed of an acid acrimony; or 
elſe infect it with a miſchievous putrifaction, if it be 


of an alcaline, or an oily putrid diſpoſition. But if it 
penetrates through the biliary veſſels of the liver into 
the duodenum, in that caſe the moſt egregious vo- 


mitings, joined with the worſt ſymptoms of an atra- 


biliary dyſentery, and a mortification in the ſtomach 
and bowels, are the unavoidable conſequences. The 
fame, or even worſe miſchiefs will follow, if by a 
rupture of the veſſels the atrabiliary filth is poured 


out into the capacity of the abdomen. But at the 
fame time when by ſuch a rupture of the veſſels the 


atrabilis is poured out, it is commonly attended or 


followed with a conſiderable extravaſation of thick 


blood, from whence reſult ſickneſs, faintings, and 
ſudden death. | | . 


From hence it readily appears, there are hardly | 


any hopes left. of a cure, to be compleated in this 
worſt degree of the diſtemper: nor can any courſe 
of medicines be of much ſervice ; ſince the atrabiliary 
filth lies arrefted in the viſcera, and grows work, 


_ conditioned by ſtagnating, ſo as to cauſe more pow- 
erful eroſions in the viſcera as it lies longer. Here 


then, diluents intermixed with acids, if there be a 
putrid atrabilis, or elſe with the milder alcalies and 


abſorbents, if it be of the acid kind, will afford al- 


moſt the only means of correcting the atrabiliary acri- 
mony. To theſe may be added a prudent uſe of 


opium, for quieting thoſe enormous diſturbances 


which the atrabilis may have excited in the body. 
For by theſe ſometimes the patient, half dead with 


profule evacuations, may be ſo far recovered as to 


be able to lead a languiſhing life; although the in- 
jured viſcera can never be reſtored to their former 


healthy conditions; but at length introduce a tabes 


or a dropſy, that are fatal. From hence Hippocrates *, 


in deſcribing a commotion of the atrabilis in 7 ms- 


; | | crates 
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crates from the drinking of a medicine, tells us, that 
after profuſe or violent evacuations with numerous 
pains, he fell to ſleep, but ſo much weakened, that 
thoſe who attended could not perceive his. breath- 
ing; and therefore, as he perceived nothing that 
was either done or ſaid, they reckoned him for dead. 
and yet, adds Hippocrates, he notwithſtanding awoke 
and ſurvived; but by no means tells us he was cured, 
For he ſeems to have deſigned the writing of this 
| hiſtory as a caution to phy ſiciaris not ſuddenly to ex- 
poſe theſe patients to the dangers that may enſue 
from an imprudent uſe of purgatives ; nor yet over 
ceaſily to leave their patients for dead, after they have 
been reduced to the loweſt weakneſs, by profuſe eva- 
cuations. e | e go 
Tis alfo from hence ſufficiently apparent, that all 
theſe particulars hold true only in the turgid or 
moved ſtate of the atrabilis, and not in the lighter 
degrees of the diſtemper, where the reſolved atrabilis, 
although it be very abundant, makes only a ſlow and 
gradual eſcape from the body ; for under theſe con- 
ditions the acrimony of it is not fo violent, and we 
may reaſonably hope that the viſcera will be left un- 
corrupted: by it. Th FR: | 


SECT. MCcVI. 


| N OW from all that has been hitherto ſaid 
ECG. 1090, to 1107.), the nature of the 
hypochondriacal malady, and of the melan- 
choly madneſs before defined (5. 1089) may be 
readily underſtood : for it has appeared, that 
by grief long before continued, the cramped 
veſſels are apt to cauſe an arreſtment, accumula-' 
tion, and corruption of the atrabilis (F. 1092, 
1093, 1095, 1198, 1102, 1104.), which mul- - 
tiplies by degrees, although the body was but 
1 5 | | a little 
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a little time before very healthy: and it has alſo | 


appeared, that the ſame atrabilis ariſing from 
eorporeal cauſes is able likewiſe to produce the 
| delirium mentioned F. 1089. | 


We formerly obferectt” (F. 1090), that Th me- 
lancholy derives its origin from a cacochymia, or ill 
humour of the blood, which the ancients. have called 
atrabilis; and that from the ſaid ill humour preſent 
In the body might ariſe the ſtubborn delirium that 
attends in theſe patients. But it was alſo remarked; 
that the ſame delirium, even when ariſing from an 
ill ſtate of the thoughts only, is apt to produce a 


like cacochymia' or indiſpoſition of the blood, and 


its humours. 


Theſe particulars are therefore again ati in 
the preſent ſection, as duly confirmed by the whole 


hiſtory of the diſtemper, before given. 


For if the body be ever ſo well in health, but yet 


ſome misfortunes in the affairs of life preſs upon the 
perſon a continual concern or grief, he will in a ſhort 
time become mielancholic. Now as we formerly ob- 
ſerved, at $. 1093, ſuch perſons feel an oppreſſing 
weight, or heavineſs about their breaſt and ſtomach, 
as if ſqueezed in a preſs, and this they endeavour 


to remove by frequent and deep ſighings. This is 


a ſign that the veſſels of the abdominal viſcera are 


ſo conſtringed, as to intercept the free courſe of the 


humours t rough them: in conſequence there will 
therefore follow a ſtagnation; or at leaſt the paſſage 
through the ultimate Mtreights of the veſſels being 
diminiſhed, will permit only the more liquid parts to 
go through, and arreſt the more groſs, which laſt 


will by degrees be heaped together into a conſiderable 


quantity; from whence will follow the hypochon- 


driacal malady with matter or fomes ($. 1098), and 


this by long arreſtment growing, more acrimonious, 
195 degenerate into the 1 (S. 1102 bY. 
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The principal cauſe therefore of this diſtemper lies 


in a ſtuffing Bp of the veſſels in the abdominal viſcera 


wich a too tough or clammy and unpaſſable blood: but 

it was formerly ſhewn (at F. 107.) that an obſtruction 
in a veſſel ariſes from the exceſs of bulk in the fluent 
parts above the light or capacity of the veſſel they are 
to go through. So that whether the veſſels themſelves 
be conſtringed or cramped into a much leſs capacity 
by ſorrowful and violent paſſions of the mind, or 
whether the clogging tenacity of the humours be in- 
creaſed which are to flow through the ſaid veſſels, 
but with greater difficulty, the conſequerice from them 
both will be the ſame; namely, an arreſtment will 
begin, in the final ſtreights of the veſſels.” And there- 
fore every cauſe which carries of the more fluid parts 
from the blood, or more diſpoſes the thick and leſs 
fluxile parts of it to clog together, will produce or 
breed the melancholic humour; and this being ſlowly 
gathered or lodged in the veſſels of the hy pochondria- 
cal viſcera ($. 1098.) till it amounts to a conſiderable 
quantity, produces the preſent diſtemper. 

But when long continued grief of the mind alſo 

concurs, together with an atrabiliary thickneſs of 
blood; the very worſt kind of the melancholy is then 
produced, and the diſeaſe becomes increaſed of a 
ſudden; becauſe there is both a ſtricture of the veſ- 
ſels and à greater thickneſs of the blood. 
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'T: HE following evident cauſes therefore of 

the melancholy (F. 1089.) are obſerved : 
—19. All things that either fix, exhauſt, or di- 
iturb the nervous juice of the brain; ſuch as 
great and ſudden frights, very cloſe ſtudy. upon 
any certain object or affair, violent love, wake- 
fulneſs, ſolicitous care and fear, and hyſterical 
affections.— 2. All cauſes which any way hin- 
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der or diſturb the preparation, nouriſhment, and 
Circulation of the blood, with the various ſecre- 
tions and excretions made from it, more eſpe- 
cially in the ſpleen, ſtomach, omentum, pan- 
creas, meſentery, inteſtines, liver, womb and 
 hzmorchoidab veſſels; and therefore hypochon- 
driacal maladies, acute diſtempers ill cured, 
more eſpecially a phrenſy and ardent fever, too 
profuſe ſecretions and excretions ' of all. kinds, 
with foods and drinks that are cold, earthy, 
tough, crabbed or acerb and aſtringent, ſultry 
heats long endured and roaſting the blood, with 
an air'that is not agitated but ſtagnant in marſhy 
and ſhady places :—3% The natural habit or 


diſpoſition of the body; being black, hairy, dry, 


thin or lean, maſculine, middle-aged, and en- 
dowied with a ſharp, penetrating and great wit. 


Me formerly treated upon thoſe cauſes by which 
the more moveable parts of the blood are diſſipated 
(. 1093.) by which the remainder grows too thick 
and breeds the humour which we call the atrabilis, or 
(in a milder degree) the melancholic juice. But ſince 
it was ſaid at g. 1090. that this cacochymiaof the blood 
produces our preſent diſtemper, altho' it might ſome- 


times ſpring from the mind alſo oppreſſed, which is 
able to turn the healthy humours to a like indiſpoſi- 
tion; therefore in this place there is again made a | 


recapitulation of thoſe cauſes that are apt to produce 
the preſent diſtemper; but ſince we have already 
treated of moſt of them, it will ſuffice here to ſpeak 
of the reſt in but a few words. | 

1 .] It appeared from the definition of melancholy 


at §. 1089. that ſuch patients dwell with their 


thoughts obſtinately fixed upon one and the ſame ob- 
ject: and therefore all things that fix the nervous 

ſpirits of the brain to one mode, fo as to raiſe on- 
"0 MY PO . Ak 


this laſt, which com 
violent and ſudden diſturbance of the mind by in- 
tenſe fear often fixes a new idea fo ſtrongly in the 
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one and the ſame condition in the common ſen- 
ſory, holding for a long time, are apt to produce this 


diſtemper. The ſame effect may alſo enſue from thoſe 
cauſes which exhauſt the ſtock of nervous juice in 
the blood, by diſſipating the more fluid parts from 

— our finer humours. But a 


common ſenſory, as renders it almoſt impoſſible to 
remove it afterward by any methods ; and then ſuch 
unhappy perſons think almoſt upon nothing but that 


object, even contrary to their inclination and endea- 


vours, till they at length fall into the very worſt kind 
of the melancholy. I viſited this diſtemper in a wo- 
man who was ſuddenly affrighted in the night by 


attempts of thieves to break into her chamber, from 


which time ſhe was always and every where under 
ſtrong apprehenſions of robbers, ſo that ſhe would 
always watch with fear during the firſt or moſt dead 


part of the night, altho' ſhEknew her ſervants ſat up 


every night: nor was it poſſible to rid her of this 
tear, more eſpecially towards the evening ; for then 
ſhe began to tremble, look pale, and turn her eyes 
every way with fear of attacks, till at length ſhe 


went into the moſt obſtinate melancholy. The moſt. 


ſevere ſtudies which hold the mind long fixed always 
upon one and the ſame thought, may produce the 
ſame effects; and above others violent love is more 
notable, as it repreſents the ſame object to the mind 
both by day and night: in ſo much that to love and 
be wiſe at the ſame time is allowed an impoſſibility 


even to Jove himſelf. But when a melancholy ariſes 


from this cauſe, it is often eaſily and ſpeedily cured, 
even when the diſtemper has far advanced, provided 
the lover is put in poſſeſſion of the deſired objef. Ac- 
cordingly Aretaeus * obſerves, ** Thar a certain man 


being incurably melancholy for the girl he had loſt; _ 


* his phyſicians being unable to do him any ſervice, 


* 


_ e 
De cauſis & ſiguis morbor. diuturnor, Lib. I. Cap. v. p. 30, 31. 
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mind a greater liberty todiſtract itſelf with the thoughts 
upon which it is ſo fixed; and from thence the diſtem- 
per increaſes, in ſo TER that the love of ſolitude 
affords a ſign that the atrabilis is now formed within 
the body, as we obſerved at $. 1049. But as thoſe 
who are hyſterical lie more obnoxious to the moſt 


| violent paſſions of the mind, even from the ſlighteſt 


occaſions, and great commotions of the mind encourage 
the progreſs of this diſtemper (ſee 5. 1093.) it thence 
appears that hyſterical complaints are deſervedly rank- 


ed a the cauſes of melancholy. Add to this that 


hyſterical women, during the fit of their malady, 
often diſcharge an incredible quantity of à fine or 


inſipid water by urine, which is what Sydenham * has | 
propoſed to us as a pathognomic or demonſtrative 


ſign'of this diſtemper. But in other ſuch patients 
he has obſerved a profuſe diſcharge of a thin ſpit- 


ting, or of nocturnal ſweats. But by ſuch evacua- 
tions of the finer Parts from che blood, the atrabi- 


tary matter is produced, as we obſerved at 8. 1092. 


20. ] In the preſent · diſtemper the blood degenerates 


from its natural conditions, grows thick, clammy, 


and leſs eaſily paſſable through the final ſtreights of 


the veſſels; and therefore every thing that can hinder 
the due formation of the blood, or the recruits of its 


more ſubtile juices that are exhauſted in the various 


ſecretions and excretions of the body, may give riſe 
to the malady before us: for all juices ſecreted or ex- 


| creted from the blood are of a finer and more fluid con- 
| filtence than rhe blood itſelffrom which they drained,at } 


leaſt 
Diſſertat. Epiſtol. pag: A 28 Mae pag. 50. 
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leaſt they are ſo at their firſt ſeparation; although _ 
they often grow afterwards thicker by reſt, while ſome 

parts are diffipated or exhaled by the heat of the body, 
and others are abſorbed by the porous mouths of the 
veins, as is obſervable in the mucous matter of the 
noſtrils, the ſperm, &c. For this reaſon a ſedentary 
lite was reckoned before among the cauſes of melan- 
choly, becauſe the circulation of our humours is there- 
by rendered leſs active, more eſpecially through the 
viſcera of the abdomen, as we formerly proved. For 
although ſloth and inaftivity hurts the body through- 


out, yet the miſchiefs of it will be more eſpecially _ 


ſeen inthe chylificative viſcera of the abdomen ; where 
the appetite grows languid, wind, and belchings are 
produced, while the digeſtion goes crudely or im- 
perfectly on, and the bowels themſelves are conſti- 
pated almoſt to a degree of ination. Now when 
the blood thus degenerating from its healthy craſis 


begins to put on the atrabiliary tenacity and ſettle it- 


{elf upon rhe viſcera mentioned in our text, the ſe- 
cond degree of the melancholy is then preſent, of 
which Weine ies... TTTTCT 
But a like degeneracy of the blood alfo produces 
the hyp, or hypochondriacal malady, by which de- 
nomination we underſtand the ſame diſtemper in men 
which anſwers to that we call hyſterical in women, 
upon which we lately ſpoke. . For we underſtand not 
in this place the hypochondriac melancholy mentioned 
at F. 1098. which ſuppoſes a previous collection of 
the atrabilary viſcid already in the abdominal viſcera ; 


but this is in reality the very ſame affection with the 


hyſteric paſſion. Therefore for diſtinction ſake it may 
be called the hypochondriac malady without an offend- 
ing matter, which yet favours the production of the 
melancholy by the ſudden diſcharges of the more fluid 
parts from the blood, together with the flatulent diſ- 


tentions and crampings in the ſtomach and bowels, 


which greatly diſturb the free circulation of the hu- 
mours through theſe abdominal viſcera. 
Rt H 3: But 
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But ſince a violent heat of the body uſually attends 
acute diſtempers, more eſpecially in ardent fevers, 
by which the moſt liquid parts are diſſipated from 
the blood ; by theſe therefore the reſt of its maſs is 
more thickened and condenſed (ſee F. 698.) and if 
the lentor or tenacity of the more thickened blood 
be not attenuated: by reſolvents, and eſpecially by a 
Juſt regulation of the degree of the fever, when the 
acute malady goes off the patient will be lingering 
for a long time, and at laſt fall into ſome chronical 


maladics. But a phrenzy, over and above thoſe miſ- 


| Chiefs that are in common to all other acute mala- 
dies, alſo introduces a depravity of the ideas, of the 
intellectual faculties, of the reaſoning, and of the paſ- 
ſions of the mind (ſee F. 773.) 3 therefore when 


this complaint has been ill cured, ſome degree of de- 


lirium will often remain when the fever is gone, and 
will ſometimes, like the melancholy, degenerate into 
a true madneſs of the raving kind (ſee $. 774.) : 
and therefore when the phrenzy ends in a chronical 
diſtemper, it ſeems more apt to favour the production 
of melancholy than the reſt of acute diſeaſes. © 
Concerning profuſe ſecretions and excretions, ſo 
far as by their exceſs they diſſipate the more fluid 
parts from the blood, and thereby produce the atra- 
dilis, we have before treated; and likewiſe we have 
conſidered the bad effects of foods and drinks, with 
a parching up of the blood by ſultry heats long en- 
dured, at $. 1093. | 5 | 


An air that is ſtagnant, from a damp, marſhey, 


or ſhady place.] How much a pure open or rural 
and dry air conduces to chearfulneſs of the body and 
min l, every one well knows; thoſe however are 


more eſpecially ſenſible of the difference, who after 


ſpending the winter ſeaſon in the obſcurity of a 
ſmoaky city, come out into the country at the ſpring 
to regale themſelves with the lightſome and ſerene 


air that is purified by the winds. . For thus we lee |} 
the horned cattle caper and ſport themſelves with 
| e 2 joy, 
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joy, in the green meadows, when, having left their 
winter ſtalls, they are turned out to their accuſtomed 
paſturage in the ſpring ſeaſon. The inhabitants of 
mountainous countries are obſerved active, of a good 
complexion, and long-lived ; but on the contrary, 
thoſe who dwell in low marſhy countries, are gene- 
rally troubled with many diſtempers, and thoſe ſome 
of the moſt difficult to cure; in ſo much that their 
ſorrowful and waxen viſages bear teſtimony to the 
unhealthineſs of the place they inhabit. From hence 


the multiform diſeaſe we call the ſcurvy, becomes ſo. 
familiar among thoſe who live in low and wet coun- 


tries; as we ſhall ſhew hereafter at 5. 1150, where 
it is alſo obſerved, that thoſe who live obnoxious to 


- melancholy, are likewiſe inclined to the ſcurvy : 
from whence tis plain this is a general cauſe that 


concurs to the production of both diſtempers. 
Sanforious * ſeems to have made the ſame obſerva- 
tion, when he ſays, Morbi a melancholia, & ab azre 


coenoſo, in hoc conveniunt, quod immediate oriantur a 


craſſitudine perſpirabilium retentorum : moeſtitia enim 


intrinſecus impedit ne exeat craſſum; atr coenoſus ex- 


trinſecus: ** Diſeaſes that ariſe from melancholy and 
% from foul air agree in this, that they both ſpring 
immediately from a thickneſs of the perſpirable 
matters, which are retained : for while grief hin- 
ders the tranſpiration of the groſs matters inward- 
e ly, the foul air has the ſame effect outwardly.” 
Moreover many of the ſigns before mentioned (5. 
1094), which denote an atrabiliary cachochymia of 
the blood, are alſo obſervable in thoſe perſons who 
inhabit low and marſhy countries. For a pale-yel- 
low, or waxen complexion of the body, ſpots in the 
kin, with grief and reluctancy to exerciſe, Sc. are 
very frequent complaints in ſuch circumſtances as we 
obſerve ſometimes in whole garriſons, who, being at firſt 
in N health, are obliged to reſide in ſuch places. 


H 4 r 
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30.] It was formerly faid at F. 1092, that when 
coe more moveable parts are exhauſted from the 


blood, it then becomes thick, black, earthy, and 


greaſy, or clammy, ſo as to produce the atrabiliary 


viſcid : but it was alſo proved at F. 52, treating up- 
on diſeaſes of over-ſtrong or denſe and rigid viſcera, 
that the capacity of the veſſels becomes diminiſhed 


by their too great rigidity, from whence the more 
liquid parts of their contents are preſſed out, at the 
fame time that they make a greater reſiſtance to the 
fluids that are moved into the veſſels. Therefore, 
where there is ſuch a natural diſpoſition of the body 
to have the veſſels in a denſe and contracted ſtate, it 
muſt neceſſarily produce an inclination to the preſent 
diſtemper, and the perſon is then ſaid to be of a me- 
lancholic habit or diſpoſition. In perſons ſo condi- 


tioned there is uſually a leanneſs and drineſs of the 


body, and a complexion the blackeſt that is to be 
obſerved among the people of the country or nation. 

But ſince, in the reſent cafe, the juices too groſs 
and clammy flow through veſſels that are too narrow 
or over-contracted, which gives them a greater reſiſt- 
ance to the impelled fluids, therefore obſtructions will 
eaſily be formed in them; and this more in the viſcera 
of the abdomen, where the Juices paſs on more ſlowly 
and difficultly through their veſſels, as we formerly 


demonſtrated, But ſince under like circumſtances 


the body of man has more denfe ſolids than that of a 
woman, therefore men will be oftener affected with 
the melancholy ; ; more eſpecially hen they are of a 
middle age, in the midſt of the moſt weighty matters 
that concern life, under the cares of a family, the 


emulations and ambitions of the world, envy, and 


the like; by which the reftleſs mind is perperually 


agitated. Bur in the younger years of one's life the 


hours flow away more agreeably, berwixt mirthful 
pleaſures and improvements, without thoſe oppreſ- 
ſions 


H. Boerh. Inſtit. Medic. 9.896. Trallian, Lib. I. Cap xvt. 
pag. 100. 
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ſions of the mind by; anxious ſolicitudes: whence 
men, even full growp, rarely fall into a melancholy 
before the middle of life, unleſs it be through violent 
love, or too cloſe an application to book-ſtudies.. 
Old men again being better experienced and ac- 
cuſtomed to the ſeveral viciſſitudes of human affairs, 
are leſs affected by the like concerns, and alſo pra- 
dently by degrees withdraw . themſelves from the 
weight of them, that they may be better able to 
ſpend their latter days in eaſe and tranquillity, almoſt 
diſencumbered from any cares of the world. 

But thoſe of a ſharp and penetrating wit oftener 
fall i into this diſtemper, becauſe being better diſpoſed 
for the ſeverer exerciſes of the mind, they give into 
them with too great an indulgence, ſo as even to 
exhauſt by them the more moveable parts from their 
blood. See what was ſaid * cs matter at 5. 
1093, _ en | 
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long continues, it becomes productive of 
fooliſhneſs, an epilepſy, apoplexy, madneſs, 
convulſions, blindneſs, wonderful fancies, laugh- 
ters, weepings, chantings, ſighings, belchings, 
flatulencies, and anxieties, with profuſe diſ- 
charges by urine, often like limpid water, or 
at other times very thick or dark; in the mean 
time theſe filthy parts of the blood being ar- 
reſted, and collected together within the viſcera 
of the abdomen, often raiſe ſome ſudden eva- 
cuation or excretion, although the bowels uſu- 
ally remain obſtinately bound UP, the ſpittings 
_ tnin and frequent, joined with a wakefulneſs, 
rs and a ſupport of cold, beyond credi- 
I ty. 


Wben 
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When the matter of this diſtemper has continued 
any length of time in the habit, it is by mechanical 
neceſſity driven into the veſſels of the hypochondria- 

cal viſcera, and invades all the chylificative organs 

in the abdomen, as was ſaid at 5. 1098. But where 
we treated of a febrile delirium at 5. 701, it was de- 

monſtrated, that by an offending matter lodged 
about the præcordia, all the functions of the brain 
may become wonderfully diſturbed, although the 
material cauſe of the diſtemper lies not at all in the 


head; and this matter being once thrown off, the 


body has intirely reſtored the brain to its reſpective 
operations. But ſince a bilious or other corrupt mat - 
ter in fevers, lodged about the præcordia, is com- 
' monly eaſy to be moved, there will be no ſuch great 
difficulty in procuring its expulſion ; whereas the 
tar-like tenacity of atrabilis in melancholic patients, 
as we formerly obſerved, uſually renders the conſe- 
quent effects from it much more ſtubborn or im- 
moveable. . | „„ 7 
Sometimes after long continued grievings, and 
much oftener after angry ravings, theſe patients be- 
gin io grow ſedate, but are likewiſe dull and forget- 
ful at the ſame time, ſo that they live like children, 
delighted with any trifling play things, without fur- 
ther offence to themſelves or others: and then the 
perſon 1s ſaid to be fooliſh or crazy, with an abſence 
or weakneſs of the mind hardly ever curable, but for 
the moſt part uſually accompanying the perſon to the 
rave. p F es WE 
' There are alſo divers ways in which the functions 
of the encephalon may be diſturbed by atrabilis, or 
be even wholly extinguiſhed with a fatal apoplexy ; 
as plainly appears from what has been formerly ad- 
vanced in our hiſtory of the apoplexy and epileply, 
and likewiſe in the preſent chapter at $. 1104, From 
hence Hippocrates * makes the following remark : 
Melanchotici Epileptici fieri ſolent ut plurimum, & 
| es 2, Epileptii 
Epidem. VI. Foeſ. pag. 1201. | 
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Epileptici fiunt Melancholici: © Melancholic patients 
» often are accuſtomed to epilepſies; as thoſe again, 
« who have epileptic fits, often turn melancholy.” 
But theſe miſchics, are above all to be feared, when 


the diſſolved atrabilis _— intermixed with the 


blood flows therewith to the brain : from whence it 


is that Hippocrates ® in another place obſerves :* Side- 
rantur melancholici manibus & pedibus, vocis impotentia 


tenentur, & leviter reſolvuntur ab atra bile: ** Me- 
<« Jancholic patients are ſubje& to a withering of 
e their upper or lower limbs, to be ſeized with a 
oſs of ſpeech, and to have ſlight convulſions from 
« the atrabilis.” Therefore, when Hippocrates * 
obſerved tremblings invade melancholic patients he 
juſtly accounted it a bad ſign, as denoting that the 
atrabilis removes te the brain. We formerly quoted 
an aphoriſm from Hippocrates (at $. 1098.), that 
confirms all theſe remarks. And Aretens 7 likewiſe 
obſerves theſe miſchiefs are all of them to be feared 


in a melancholy of a long continuance : for his words 


are: Quod ft penitus totum corpus occupaverit, ſenſus, 
 mentem, ſanguinem, bilem, nervos etiam corripuerit, 
& ipſa inſanabilis efficitur, & aliorum morborum cor- 


pori ſobolem inſerit, furoris, nervorum diſtentionis, 
reſolutioniſque, quae fi a melancholia proveniunt, ſana- 


tionem utique accipere nequeunt: But if the atrabilfs 
“ has ſpread throughout the whole body, fo as to 
<« infeſt the ſenſes, mind, blood, liver, and nerves, 
the diſtemper then becomes both incurable in it- 
« ſelf, and gives birth to a number of growing diſ- 
«© eaſes in the body, ravings, convulſions, palſies, 
Sc. which, when they ariſe from melancholy, are 
« by no means curable.” 355 hs 
Upon the various kinds of a melancholic delirium 
we formerly treated, and we might have alledged a 
number of examples from thoſe who have written 


De Merbis Cap: 11. Charter. Tom. VII pag 533. | 
* Prorrheticor, Lib. I. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 710. Coacar. 
Praenot. Ne. 95. ibid. pag. 857. Pe curat. morbor 
diuturn. Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 125. e 
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caſes in phyfic :  fome having believed their legs 
were ſtraws, others that they were without a head, or 
that their noſe was grown into a long ſnout, Oc. 
But it may ſuffice for our purpole to have thus only 
given a brief intimation of theſe matters *, | ls - 
Belchings, flatulencies, anxieties, Sc.] Upon the 
rationale of theſe ſymptoms. we formerly treated at 
- 1099, . l e 
. 5 AE urine, Sc.] It was formerly obſerved, 
that the nervous ſyſtem being diſturbed by violent 
paſſions of the mind in hyſterical and hypochondria- 
cal perſons, occaſions a profuſe diſcharge of a clear 
urine almoſt like limpid water: but from what has 
been here advanced, it appears the origin of all the 
nerves may be variouſly and wonderfully diſturbed 
by this diſtemper; and therefore it cannot be ſtrange 
that a like watery urine ſhould be often thus evacu- 
ated. But when the nervous cramps, or ſtrictures of 
the veſſels relax, they ſuffer the more groſs and high- 
coloured parts of the urine to eſcape; becauſe, as 
they were before arreſted within the blood, they are 
now freely ſecreted through the kidneys. 
Filthy parts of the blood arreſted, &c.] The rea- 
ſon was formerly given (at $. 1098) why this atra- 
biliary filth is collected and confined in the abdomi- 
nal veſſels and viſcera. Alſo at §. 1 104, it appeared 
in what manner the atrabilis, fuſed and put into a 
commotion, ſometimes raiſes the like ſudden and 
violent evacuations, that are always dangerous. We 
treated alſo upon obſtinate caſtiveneſs af the bowels 
at §. 1099. e Tr = 
Thin and frequent ſpittings, Sc.] This more eſpe* 
cially happens when the free circulation is impeded 
through the viſcera of the abdomen, ſtuffed with a 
viſcid atrabiliary humour, and conſequently. there is 
an hindrance to the ſecretion of the inteſtinal lymph, 
and pancreatic juice, with the juice of the ſtomach : 
now as the ſalival glands ſeparate the ſame kind of 
Tn ous. humour 
z Vide Trallian. Lib. J. Cap. xvi. pag. 109. 
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humour from the blood, therefore during the ob- 
ſtruction of the former there will be a greater ſepara- 
tion of ſaliva, by which the mouth will be continu- 
ally watered with a frequent and thin ſpitting. For 
this reaſon melancholic perſons are called /pitters. 
But ſuch frequent ſpitting is bad, both as a cauſe and 
as a ſign; ſince it denotes the veſſels of the abdomi- 
nal viſcera to be ſtuffed up. while there is a great 
uantity of the more liquid and fluxile parts exhauſt- 
ed from the blood by the profuſe and thin ſpitting. 
which muſt therefore increaſe the diſeaſe, as was ſaid 
before at F. 1093. 1 e, e ee 
Wakefulneſs, faſtings, c.] The ſupport of cold, 
watching, and faſting by melancholic patients is ſuch 
as would exceed the bounds of credibility, if we were 
not convinced of ir by the moſt certain obſerva- 
tions; and theſe even in the greateſt exceſſes, when 
they are once become maniacal or raving. I have 
viſited ſome: who have kept watching for ſeveral 
weeks together; and who even lay naked upon a 
ſtone pavement; in the very ſevere winter of. ſeven» 
teen hundred and: forty paſt; for as they immedi- 
ately tore all cloathing, covering and bedding, they 
had nothing but a little ſtraw put under them. - 
knew a woman in a bad melancholy, who obſtinately 
refuſed all kinds of nouriſhment for ſix weeks, drink- 
ing nothing but a little water at intervals, ſo that 
at length ſhe periſhed quite juiceleſs and dried up. 
There are numerous obſervations of this kind, inter- 
ſperſed among the writers of obſervations. 


SECT. MCX. 


ANOTHER diſeaſe ſupervening upon 
the melancholy, has often cured the 
patient; ſuch as a filthy leproſy, often reſemb- 
ling that fort called e or ſcaly; the 
like effect alſo ariſing from a number of large, 
N $i pro- 
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protuberant varices, or knotty dilatations of 
the veins, a flux from the piles greatly ſwel- 
led; and finally from a diſcharge of the atra- 
bilis, both by vomitings and purgings from the 
VVV 


It is always of the laſt importance towards the cure 
of diſtempers, as we have often before hinted, to give 
a due attendance to ſuch diſcharges as naturally ariſe 
from diſeaſes with ſome relief to them: for art being 
thus taught by nature may endeavour to imitate 
her; or at leaſt the prudent phyſician will thence 
learn, not to oppoſe her ſalutiferous endeavours, for 
the relief or cure of the malady by a perverſe treat- 
ment. 1 l | 37 
Now it has been obſerved, that ſuch a filthy ſcabbi- 
neſs or leproſy as disfigures the whole outer furface 
of the body has been thus ſerviceable to melancho- 
lics; and I well remember to have ſeen ſuch a caſe 
in a man many years afflicted with the preſent diſ- 
eaſe; in which caſe the ulcerated ſkin began to weep 
a liquid ichor, which, by hardening into thick and 
filthy ſcabs or incruſtations, disfigured the whole 
ſurface of his body. Now. the: reaſon of this ap- 
pearance ſeems to be the following: what we before 
ſaid has taught us, the matter of the atrabilis is 
not only offenſive by its thickneſs and tar-like clam- 
mineſs, but likewiſe by the great acrimony which 
Joins with its tenacity, and which indeed does no 
great miſchief ſo long as it hes locked up in the ſaid 
renacity : but when from any cauſe the atrabilis is 
become fuſed and put into motion, it may then eaſi- 
ly ſpread with the circulating juices, and if it be ur- 
ged with ſome force upon any particular part of the 
body, the very worſt and moſt incurable evils follow, 
as was ſhewed at F. 1104. But if the atrabilis be 
gradually fuſed, its acrimony will, be likewiſe gradu- 
ally extricated, and being diluted in the lymph of the 
body, may paſs therewith to the emunctories 25 the 
5 : 
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ſkin: there irritating the ſmall veſſels by an acrid 


ſtimulus it will be unable to eſcape by inſenſible per- 


ſpiration, and be arreſted in ſome of the leaſt cutaneous 
veſſels which it will ſlowly corrode, ſo as to produce 


all the ſaid miſchiefs. For thus we ſee, that in other 


diſcaſes the matter of the diſtemper being transferred 


to the veſſels of the ſkin, there cauſes. obſtruction, 


inflammation, and various eruptions of poſtules in the 
ſkin of the face; either becauſe the matter is too 


thick to tranſpire, or lies arreſted in the final ſtreight 


of the leaſt veſſels, or elſe by an irritating acrimony 
puts them into conſtrictions. And hence perhaps 
variolous fevers ſometimes ariſe, without puſtules; 
provided the variolous contagion, depoſited upon the 
exhaling veſſels of the ſkin, freely perſpires through 
them; as it may, when the acrimony of the ſaid 
variolous contagion is of a milder. diſpoſition, the 
humours of the body in a more dilute or looſe ſtate, 


and the cutaneous veſſels in ſo relaxed a condition as 
to give an eaſy paſſage outward. In this manner 
_ phyſicians know, there is a kind of ſouriſn or frow- 


ſy ſmell perceived, like vapid or ſpoiled vinegar, a 
little before the miliary eruptions, eſpecially of the 
white ſort, break forth: becauſe at that time there 
is a part of the matter of the diſtemper exhaled, 


which being retained, grows afterwards more. acri- 


monious by the fever, and gathering more abun- 
dantly in the cutaneous veſſels where it is ſtopped, 
more eſpecially in its excretory follicles, theſe laſt are 
thus raiſed by the morbid lymph into ſmall pellucid 
pimples or eruptions. Perhaps too the cuticle itſelf 
is in ſome places raiſed from its continuity with the 


true ſkin,. in this fever, and diſtended into little pel- 


lucid bliſters by the morbid lymph. For ſometimes 
theſe millet-ſeed-like ſpherules ariſe with their con- 
vexity above the ſurface of the ſkin; although gene- 


rally about one half of them continues rooted within 


the ſkin, to which they adhere. i «oh po 
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There is an obſervation given us in Tulpius , that 
ſeems to be for our preſent purpoſe. An unſkiltul 
pupil to a ſurgeon endeavoured to cure the tooth- ach 


in a girl by pouring into it oil of vitriol, but by ill 


| fortune he poured a quantity of that corroding liquor 
into her mouth, from whence part of it went down 


her throat, and committed dreadful miſchiefs. Tis 


true this miſerable girl was by ſuitable remedies de- 


livered from the fad diſaſter, but then a part of the 
acrimony of that cauſtic remedy remained intermixed 


with her humours throughout the whole habit of her 


body, and therein excited filthy aſn- coloured ſcabs 
and ulcerations, ſo that there was ſcarce a ſound place 
left in her whole ſkin, with its primitive fairneſs. 


Now we formerly obſerved at F. 1105, that the 


atrabiliary matter which is expelled from the body 
has ſometimes an acrimony ſtrong enough to corrode 
metal, and prey upon earthy ſubſtances: it will 


therefore not appear ſtrange, if the ſame atrabiliary 


acrimony being transferred to the ſkin: ſhould there 
produce the like miſchiefs;! 22 7/5 papot any 
Now as the ſaid acrimony of the fuſed atrabilis 
conveyed to the ſkin uſually relieves the diſtemper; 
ſo likewiſe ſome of its thicker parts collected within 
ſome of the veins will greatly diſtend them into va- 
ricoſe knots or tumours. In the ſame man who had 
ſuch a filthy ſcabbineſs of his whole ſkin from me- 
lancholy, I obſerved at the ſame time there were a 
number of large varices in his legs. For although 


the ſaid tough atrabilis being once fuſed, and ſent 
with the circulating fluids, may go through the ſan- 


guiferous arteries into the veins, yet as it ſtill retains 
the old clogging diſpoſition, it will again in thoſe 


laſt veſſels enter into coheſions, more eſpecially where 


the circulation may be very ſlow or languid : hut in 
this caſe the chief collection of ſuch atrabiliary and 
thick blood will be made in the veins aſcending from 

the lower extremities of the body, becauſe in 7 
| ee” | | — 


Lib. III. Cap. x11. pag. 258. N 


lief uſually enſues very N from ſuch a flux of 
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the blood aſcends to the heart contrary to the force 
of gravity : for the veins, having much thinner coats, 


are alſo leſs contractile than the arteries, and more 
eaſily yield to diſtention ; for which reaſons they are 
placed contiguous to the arteries, and lie diſpoſed 
about the active muſcles, for promoting the current 


of the blood through them; to which end alſo cons 


duce their valves, hindering any return of the blood, 
from the larger towards the' narrow part of the 


vein, If now the motion of the blood through the 
arteries be but ſlow, while the patient continues with- 
out action, the veins, more eſpecially thoſe of the 


lower limbs, will be diſtended into varices, and thus 
be rendered capable of holding a very great quantity 


of atrabiliary blood. The melancholic patients in- 
deed commonly find themſelves relieved by theſe 

varices, becauſe their abdominal viſcera are thus un- 
loaded of their filth ; but then ſometimes the ſame 
varices leave behind them moſt obſtinate ulcerations 


in the legs : ſo that upon the whole *tis much more 


eligible to procure a diſcharge of the atrabiliary mat- 
ter from the body, whenever that can be ſafely done, 


and more eſpecially by the piles. For this reaſon 
Hippocrates has pronounced, Maniacis ſi varices 
aut haemorrhoides acceſſerint, mamae ſolutio : ** That 
« if either varices, or the piles, come upon melan- 
* choly-mad perſons, they take off the madneſs.” 


informs us, that Hippocrates here ſpeaks of the me- 


lancholy madneſs, without regard to the other kinds 


of madneſs. | „ 1 

Now if the hæmorrhoidal veins are once ſet open, 
there will be a direct drain for the excluſion of the 
atrabiliary filth from the viſcera of the abdomen, in 
which it is depoſited; and therefore the greateſt re- 


Vol. XI. 


> Aphor. 21. Sect. VI. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 260. 
© Ibidem.” 1 . | 


the 


And Galen *, in his comment upon this aphoriſm, 
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the piles. From thence Hippocrates * informs us, 
that the atrabilis, and what flows away from the 
bleeding piles, are of one and the ſame nature. And 
Galen © remarks in his comment upon thar place, 
that many perſons have fallen into a melancholy-mad- 
neſs from a ſtoppage of the bleeding piles. But our 
text obſerves, that this hæmotrhoidal flux is more 
remarkably uſeful from the piles that are much ſtvel- 
led, becauſe that ſhews us the atrabiliary matter was 


before collected together in thoſe diſtended veins, 


which by afterwards breaking, give it a ready dil- 
charge from the body. The flux of the piles is in- 
deed | obſerved ſalutary, when it only leſſens the re- 
dundancy of the blood in a good Rare, independent 
of any drain to vitious humours from it, as Galen 

hath well remarked; bur then in ſuch caſes the piles 


uſually ſwell not fo much, before they break open, 


becauſe ſound blood finds a readier paſſage through 
them, than the more thick atrabiliary kind. 

A diſcharge of atrabilis by vomiting and purging, 
Sc.] Namely, when the matter of the atrabilis be- 
ing fuſed and put into motion, ſeeks to be excluded 
by theſe ways from the body before it has yer acqui- 


red any great degree of acrimony : for otherwiſe, as | 
we obſerved at $. 1104, inſtead of a cure it will 


bring ſudden death by deſtroying the viſcera. , Phy- 
ficians having obſerved, that an evacuation of the 
atrabiliary fiith, made naturally by theſe ways, has 
been followed with ſuch good effects, they have 
therefore endeavoured by art to imitate this work of 


nature. Accordingly the ancients adminiſtered the 


hellebores, and particularly the black fort for this 


 Þurpole®, with other drugs that powerfully enough | 
move the bowels and evacuate the humours ; and 
theſe may indeed have deſirable effects when once | 
the acrimony and tenacity of the atrabiliary pee 
l ave 


4 Lib. VI. Epidemic. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 531. i e Ibid. 


f Ibidem. = Aretaeus de curat. morbor. diuturn. Lib. I. 


Cap. v. pag. 124. Trallian. Lib. I. Cap. xvi. pag. 112, 113. 
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have been firſt duly corrected and ſubdued by the 
methods formerly recommended at $. 1101; for 
without ſuch precaution ſtrong purgatives are not 
without danger here, as we ſhall ſhew under the 
{ſection following. | 6 | | 


SE C T. MCXI. 


'E HE melancholy then uſually receives 

great damage from all methods of cure 
that much weaken the powers of the body; 
2s well from the medicines that are uſually call- 
ed ſtrong. evacuants, as from the uſe of thoſe 
that violently ſtimulate or excite to motion, 
whether they be denominated 'cordials, or ad- 
i miniſtered under ſome other title. Ton 2 


Since in melancholy the blood is thick, black, fat, 
5 and earthy (fee F. 1092.) many phyſicians have 
5 been of opinion that repeated blood letting muſt be 
d ſerviceable to draw off the bad blood; and then they 
1 have hoped that its place might be afterwards ſup- 
5 plied with good blood from the ingeſted nouriſh- 
ments z and have therefore proceeded to treat the 
„ Wl preſent malady in this method. For fo long as an 
atrabiliary cacochymia equally infects the whole cir- 
culation, and is not yet ſettled and impacted within 
the viſcera of thè abdomen, but continues moveable; - 
there ſeems then indeed ſome reaſon for the practice 
of this method. But if now we conſider, that the with- 
drawing a great quantity of the atrabiliary blood, not 
at all weakens the cauſes that produced this vitious 
ſtate of the juices, there will be evidently juſt reaſons 
to tear, that the blood formed from the new ingeſted 
aliments will be likewiſe vitiated with the ſame taint. 
Moreover it appeared, from what was ſaid at $. 
1094, that all the ſecretions and excretions of the 
body are here vitiated, the pulſes and breathings are 
EN 23 4 ſlower, 
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ſlower, and the body is emaciated; ſo that it appears 
thence that the powers of the body are not here 

ſufficient to reſtore thoſe good juices, which are daily 
exhauſted by the unavoidable actions of life in heal- 
thy perſons: much leſs then can ſuch atrabiliary ha- 
bits diſpenſe and recover the loſs of ſo many bleed- 
ings. Add to this, that the loſs of blood itſelf, not 
redundant, is an impediment to the laudable aſſimu- 
lation of our aliments, as we formerly proved upon 
another occaſion at $. 25. N. 1. Tis therefore a 
prudent admonition of Areteus *, that in the cure of 
our preſent malady, it ought with due precaution. to 
be conſidered whether blood-letting may be neceſſary 
or not: after. which he adds, Paulum ſanguinis mit- 
tendum, quatenus videlicet Venae ſectionem wires ſen- 
tiant, ſed nullam noxam illarum tenor accipiat : nam 
Y et, craſſus & bilioſus & concretus ſit ſanguis, & niger 
EH. velut amurca, tamen ipſe naturae praedium eft atque 
| alimentum : quocirca fi plus quam decet ſanguinis ab- 
FT Auxeris, nutritionis defefiu natura de ſua firmitate 
decidit: But little blood is here to be withdrawn, 
*in as much as the powers of the body muſt ſenſi- 
<« bly flag through veneſection, but the retention of 
* the blood could do no harm to the powers: for 
although the blood be thick, bilious, clotting, 
and black almoſt like the dregs from oil of olives, 
bit is however at the ſame time the proper food and 
« ſupport of nature; for which reaſons, if you with- | 
draw more blood than is convenient, nature im- 
* mediately falls from her ſtrength for want of nou- | 
„ riſhment.” But when once the atrabiliary matter 
is arreſted and compacted within the abdominal viſ- 
cera, blood-letting will be there ſtill leſs convenient, 
becauſe it then takes out nothing but the purer blood 
without any of the atrabiliary filth z namely, ſuch of 
the blood, as in theſe dry and almoſt juiceleſs bodies 
s yet able to move freely through the veſſels. 


What 
d Thidem, 
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What miſchievous conſequences may be feared by 
the other evacuations from purgatives, emetics, Sc. 
as alſo from things that violently ſtimulate or reſolve, 
were formerly noticed at $. 1100. | | 


s E O T. MCXIL 


＋HEREFORE the beſt method of cu- 


ring the 18 malady is to take firſt a 
good ſurvey of the productive cauſes, with the 
difference of conſtitution, and to oppoſe by op- 
polite treatments, variouſly under various cir- 


cumſtances. 


The various cauſes were enumerated at F. 1093, 


which favour the production of the preſent diſtem- 


per: and theſe were again recollected and reduced 
under three claſſes (at 5. 1108), for the better af- 
ſiſtance to a phyſician's memory in his inquiries after 
them. We come now to the firſt ſtep that is to be 
taken in the cure, which is to remove, or at leaſt to 


weaken the known cauſes which gave birth to the di- 
ſemper, or which till any way ſupport or increaſe 


it. If for example the diſtemper aroſe from a bad 
diet, that muſt be changed for a better; if from 
ſome ſtubborn affection of the mind, all things muſt 
be avoided that are apt to renew the remembrance 
ot it; and ſo of the reſt. Moreover, it was former- 
ly obſerved (at $. 1105.), that the atrabiliary viſcid 

is ſometimes joined with different kinds of acrimo- 
ny; and may therefore demand a peculiar treatment, 
to correct the known acrimony which prevails. Tis 


therefore eaſily apparent, that no general method of 


cure can here be given; but that it ought to be vari- 
ous in conformity to the various cauſes, and the ſe- 
veral degrees or advances of the diſtemper, joined 
with the different conſtitution or habit of the pati- 
ent. However the capital indications for a cure fall 
ns . under 
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under the four enſuing ſections, in which they are 
ſpecified. e . 


s ECT. MCXIIL 


HE firſt indication will be therefore to 
=> excite the juices of the brain and nerves 
| to motion, to increaſe them in quantity, and 
reduce them into an orderly diſtribution ;- which 
is again to be performed, &. by keeping the 

mind off from its accuſtomed object, by an 
attention to ſome other of a contrary nature: 
6. by introducing cautiouſty paſſions of the 
mind that are of an oppoſite nature to that of 
the prevailing melancholy : y. by indulging 
1 their miſtaken fancy; or, à frequently, by. op- 
5 poſing it with a great force. | 


It was ſaid at F. 1092, that the preſent diſtemper 
takes its riſe from atrahilis ; and yet that the fame 
ſtubborn delirium may ſpring only from a change of 
the thoughts improperly employed, even when no 

atrabilis pre-exitted in the body: and therefore it 
will always be of ſervice in the cure of this diſtemper 
to change the patients thoughts, that they may not 
, continually be thinking upon one and the ſame idea 
- riveted in their minds. For although the diſtemper 
takes its origin from atrabilis collected in the body, 
yet the atrabiliary ſpring will be increaſed, if the 
mind continues obſtinately and continually reflecting 
on one and the fame thought; ſince ſuch a violent 

| Exerciſe of the mind, continually employed about the 

| one object, may alone be ſufficient to breed the atra- 

= bilis in the body, as we obſerved at F. 1093: but 
this may be obtained chiefly by the means following. 

a.1, When any one certain idea perpetually ſtands | 
before the mind, it at length takes up her whole at- 

| | fy i tention 


| 
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tention in ſuch a manner, that if the ſame idea be 


often repeated, it becomes afterwards inclelible: and 


from hence it is, that when men of a renowned va- 
lour and preſence of mind have fallen under ſome 
preſſing diſgrace, their anger is in perpetual memory, 


and they are ſoon thrown into a great diſturbance up- 


on hearing the name of -the perſon that occaſioned 


the injury. When the loſs of an eſtate, a ſalary, or 


the like, 1s continually ſet before the mind as the cauſe 
of ſo many miſeries, ſhe employs all her thoughts 
intirely upon that one affair, and pays no regard to 
any thing beſides, from whence we often ſee the 
moſt obſtinate melancholies grow up. On the con- 
trary, we know many things fall out of our memory 


il the idea of them be not renewed for a great num- 


ber of years, although they were at firſt extremely 


vivid; or at leaſt the ſame ideas leſs affect us, if 


they have not been renewed for ſome conſiderable 
length of time. Perſons who have loſt their beloved 
children are for the firſt few days much afflicted when 
any thing comes to their view that renews the me- 


mory of the deceaſed; but after a few months the 
ſight of the ſame things little affects them. For this 
reaſon a perpetual change of the objects is ſo ſervice- 
able to melancholic patients; which may beſt of all 
be obtained by agreeable travelling, in which there is 
. perpetually a freſh variety preſented to the ſenſ-s, 


even in ſpite of the patients inclinations to the con- 
trary. But a prudent management is in this reſpect 
neceſſary; for melancholic perſons are uſually of a 
croſs diſpoſition, and will 5 | 

of diverſion, if it be propoſed to them under the no- 


tion of a remedy to that diſtemper; and therefore it. 


muſt be inſinuated to them under another appearance. 


Aurelian much applauds this method; and relates 


ſeveral ways in which he had endeavoured to divert 


melancholic minds, from thinking perpetually upon 


their choſen object. 


i Morbor, Chronic. Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 332, 333. 
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120 Of MxLAxcHhoOLY-Madneſs. Sect. 1113. 
There are many obſervations that ſhew us melan- 
cholic patients delirious or falſe-notioned only about 
one certain conceit, ſuch as having their legs made 
of ſtraw ; their head of glaſs, &c. while in all other 
matters they reaſon very prudently; and therefore, 
if all occaſions of mentioning head or legs to them 
are induſtriouſly avoided, the ſtrength of their falſe 
fancy may weaken, and their diſcretion may return. 

6 .] How ſerviceable it may be to allay diſorders 
raiſed in the body, by exciting oppoſite paſſions in 
the mind was formerly declared upon another occa- 
fion at F. 104. Thus ſudden fear quells the heating 
rage of an angry perſon ; and on the contrary, a ti- 
morous man 1s by anger rendered bold, or daring. 

Whence it appears, that a prudent rouzing of the 

Paſſions in the mind, that are of a nature contrary 

to the patient's melancholy, may be highly ſervice- 

able to its cure. We read in Plutarch *, that the 
virgins of Miletus were infeſted with a madneſs that 
induced them to deſtroy themſelves, from the per- 
petration of which no parental tears of entreatment, 
nor vigilance of cuſtody could debar them; nor was 
there, for a while, any remedy found to ſo ſad a 
calamity. But when a law was publiſhed command- 

Ing, that the bodies of ſuch as ſhould deſtroy them- 
ſelves by hanging, ſhould be dragged naked about 
the ſtreets and market-place, the Tee of ſhame and 

| indecency, although to come after they were dead, 
hindered the reſt from running into the like raſh ſui- 
cide. When Achilles laid reſtleſs in nights of lamen- 
tation for the death of Patroclus, and breathed out no- 

thing but revengeful treatments to quell his anger 
upon the body of Hector, his mother Thetys, adviſed 
her ſon to go into ſoft amours , and by that means 
eaſily gained an opportunity for the delivering the 
dead body of He#or to thoſe who brought her pre- 
ſents : ſhe might indeed have urged upon him, 5 


pe virtut, mulier. Tom. II. pag. 24. Homer. Iliad. 
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| ſuch ſhameful revenge was odious to the angry gods; 
but ſhe well knew that the fear of this alone would 


not ſuffice to quell an enraged mind, and therefore 


choſe at once to try the power of illegal amours. 
.] It is ſometimes ſerviceable towards the cure, 
for the phyſician to diſſemble, and ſeem to aſſent to 
the falſe notions of melancholic patients; more eſpe- 
cially when they are well aſſured the fancies of their 


patient are ſo ſtrongly riveted that no reaſoning can 


move them. Celſus in a place formerly cited from 
him at F. 702, after admoniſhing, that in thoſe who 


are delirious, one ought to endeavour to raiſe oppo- 


ſite paſſions of the mind, he then adds, Saepius ta- 
nen aſſentiendum, quam repugnandum eft : paula- 
timque & non evidenter, ab his, quae ſtulte, dicuntur, 
ad meliora mens adducenda: But they are oftener 


e to be humoured, than croſſed by oppoſites : and 


are, without open ſigns of your intention, to have 
their mind gradually brought from the notions 
that are called mad or fooliſh to thoſe of better 
* reaſoning.” The like method, with precaution, 
is alſo recommended by Aurelian ”, when he ſays, 
Mandandum quoque miniſtris, ut eorum errores con- 
ſenſu quodam accipientes corrigant, ne aut omnibus con- 
ſentiendo augeant furorem, eorum viſa confirmantes, 
aut rurſum repugnando exaſperent paſſionis augmen- 
tum; ſed induktive nunc indulgeant conſentientes, nunc 
inſinuando corrigant vana, retia demonſtrantes : The 
de 
to correct their miſtaken notions by humouring 
them with a kind of aſſent, leſt an intire oppoſi- 
tion of their fancy in every point ſhould increaſe 
their raving, and confirm their phantaſms, or at 


leaſt fret and augment their paſſion by repeated 
oppoſition; but rather they are ſometimes to be 


indulgently led by the hand, by agreeing with 
their notions, and at other times they are to be 


<« ſet 


= Lib. III. Cap. xvi. pag. 1 51. 2 Morbor. Chronicor. 
Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 3 30. | | 


attendants of the patients are alſo to be admoniſhed 
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« ſet right in their fancies by crafty inſinuations 


« which-place the truth plainly before them.” But 
this method will ſucced beſt of all if the phyſician 


conſenting to their falſe notions can perſuade them 
he is acquainted with remedies that can remove the 


miſchief with which they believe themſelves afflicted. 


By this method the famous Tulpins 9 cured an excel- 
Jent painter who conceited all his bones were ſoft, 
like wax. For he by no means croſſed the patient's 
fancies, but only ſhewed the man of ingenuity that 
his diſtemper was once deſcribed and known to phy- 
ficians, promiſing him an infallible cure within 6x 
days, if he would but obſerve the rules he ſhould 
preſcribe for him : thus by degrees he brought him 
by the third day only to the liberty of ſtanding upon 


his feet. without ſtirring, an inch, and by the ſixth 


day enlarged him to the liberty of walking about. 
Here the patient admitted all his phyſician ordered, 
becauſe he thought him aſſured of the waxen ſoft- 
neſs of his bones, and becauſe he kept him fo ftridtly 


from ſtirring for the firſt three days, that he might get 


no damage from trying them beyond their ſtrength. 
In the chapter following, this author relates another 


caſe, of a melancholic woman he cured by humour- } 


ing in the like manner, perfuading her that the tak- 


ing of the medicines he ordered, ſhould bring away 
the living mole which ſhe conceited was within her 


womb. Many caſes of the like ſort are found in the 


| writers of obſervations, which inform us, how ſuc- | 
ceſsful phyſicians have often been by indulgence to 


the falſe imaginations of theſe patients. 


d.] When the delirious mind in this diſtemper re- 
mains fixed almoſt continually upon one and the ſame 
object (fee F. 1089.) the ſaid idea then makes ſo 


violent an impreſſion in the common ſenſory as will 


not eaſily allow it- to be effaced, but it even much 
excceds the ſtrength of the ideas that are then excited 


by the ſenſes. For when a melancholic patient is 


perſuaded | 


o Obſervat, Medic. Lib. I. Cap: XVIII. 
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perſuaded his legs are made of ſtraw, no touching of 


his hard bones, nor any looking upon the fleſh that 


covers them, will convince him of the falſity of the 
notion. Under theſe difficulties phyſicians have 
ſometimes endeavoured to excite ſome new idea, by 
cauſes very ſudden and violent; which, being of an 
oppoſite kind to that of their melancholy fancy, 


might thus be able to weaken or ſuppreſs it. For 
thus we read in Trallian ?, that the phyſician Philo- 


dotus cured a perſon who firmly believed his head 
was off, by placing a weight of lead upon it, the 
heavy preſſure of which, being perceived by the pa- 
tient, removed his vain imagination. 'When a man 
of letters, by over-ſtudy, fell into the preſent diſtem- 
per, he conceited his legs were made of glaſs, and 
therefore would not preſume to ſtand or walk upon 
them, but being carried from the bed to the fire ſide, 
ſat there from morning till night. J he maid-ſervant 
bringing ſome wood to keep up. the fire, threw it 
rudely down, fo as to put the champion in fear of 
his glaſs legs, for which he therefore ſmartly rebuked 
her : thereupon the maid being of an angry temper, 


and tired of her maſter's fooliſhneſs, ſtruck him a. 
good blow upon the ſhins with one of the ſticks, the 


{mart pain of which rouzed his anger to get up and 


take revenge for the injury: ſoon after his anger was 
over, and he grew well pleaſed that he could ſtand up- 


on his legs again; that vain notion being thus ſud- 


denly expelled from his fancy. We are therefore 


thus taught, that the preſent method may be pru- 


dently attempted for the cure of this diſtemper; 
namely, by impreſſions directly repugnant to the de- 


lirious melancholy. We had once a man in Bolland 
famous for the cure of mad perſons, who practiſed 
this laſt method, and recovered many by it. For 
the firſt time they grew raving, he treated the poor 
wretches like wild beaſts, obliging them to undergo 
ſtripes, chainings, the pouring of exceſſive cold wa- 
p RE 5 ter 
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ter on them, with hunger, thirſt, and the like. Af. 
ter this, when they grew calm, he uſed every method 
that could humour and pleaſe them, and refuſed no- 


thing at all that they required. By this method he 


obtained that the fear of ſtripes and puniſhment 
ſhould gain an aſcendent or curb over the incipient 


delirium, and at length efface their vain notions ; 


and then by humouring them afterwards with every 
thing they could deſire, when they were in calm 


_ temper, the cure often happily ſucceeded. | 


SE CT. MCXIV. 


GEC ONDLY, by opening all obſtructions 


of the veſſels, whether they be the cauſe 
or the effect of the falſe imagination, by the 
relaxing or mollifying, inciding and ſtimula- 


ting with mineral waters, the whey of milk, 


metheglin or mead, decoctions for the viſcera, 
that are hepatic or anthypochondriac, and wa- 
ters that abound with ſharp ſalts, either Iixivial 
or of a neutral kind, the milder mercurial pur- 
gatives, with vomiting infuſions, action and 


exerciſes of body and mind, horſe-ridings, and 
navigatings, with uterine medicines, and ſuth 
as promote the menſtrual flux, or that of the | 
piles, with baths, liniments, and plaſters. 


All things mentioned in the ſection before this 
ſerve only to efface thoſe ideas or fancies which at- 
tend the melancholy delirium, but remove not the 
material cauſe, namely, the atrabilis; which, if it 
continues in the body, is ready to introduce the like 
or worſe fancies more difficult to remove. There- 
fore, while the methods applauded in the former 
ſection are put into practice, ſuch remedies are to be 
adminiſtered as are apt to diſſolve and expel the - 5 

| | e ilis, 
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bilis, and may by that means diſencumber the ſtuff- 
ed-up viſcera. For, as we obſerved at y. 1090, ei- 
ther the atrabiliary filth, being previouſly gathered 
in the body, will produce the melancholy delirium; 
or the ſame diſeaſe may ſoon begin from the diſtur- 


bed mind in a body that was before healthy, and 
when afterwards the matter is depoſited upon the 


abdominal viſcera, it may produce the moſt ſtubborn 
obſtructions : ſee F. 1098, 5 
But after what manner the atrabiliary tenacity in- 
fecting the blood may be reſolved and expelled from 
the body, and by what remedies we are to affect this, 
was declared at F. 1097. And in the ſame place we 
gave advice in reſpect to tae cautions neceſſary in the 
cure, where the atrabilis has already fixed its quarters 
within the viſcera of the abdomen : which are related 
in $. 1101, and 1103, and which are here again 
briefly reckoned up. . 0 

For the whole cure hinges and turns upon render- 
ing the atrabiliary filth gradually more fluxile and 
diſſolved, and in ſo relaxing the veſſels that they may 
eaſily ſer at liberty the arreſted matter that obſtructs 
them; but then to this purpoſe, let ſuch remedies 
be uſed, as are oppoſite to the acrimony that is known 
by the proper ſigns to reſide in the humour atrabili- 
ary. The mineral waters are here of conſiderable uſe, 
both by diluting and reſolving ; more eſpecially if 
they are uſed in the ſummer months, after theſe pa- 


tients have firſt uſed, during the ſpring ſeaſon, the 


drinking of whey, ſweetened with honey, and boiled 
with leaves of dandelion, fumitory, ſuccory, and the 
like opening plants which are called viſceral, hepa- 
tic, or anthypochondriac ;_ for then the atrabiliary 
matter beginning to melt and turn fluid is thus often 
happily waſhed out from the body, by the plentiful 
draughts of the mineral waters, whoſe efficacy will 
be ſtill further promoted, when by exerciſe of body, 
and eſpecially by horſe- riding, the pendulous viſcera 
of the abdomen are ſufficiently well ſhook ; for thus 
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the atrabilis is for the moſt part more happily diſſol- a 
ved. Now when the ſigns mentioned at $. 1101. | 
denote the matter of the diſeaſe is become fluxile and f 
beginning to remove, it mult then be cautiouſly ex- b 
pelled from the body, leſt by haſting with too much t 
precipitation thoſe miſchiefs ſhould enſue which were \ 
deſcribed at d. 1104. But navigation upon the wa- 0 
ters is more eſpecially recommended to perſons not 
accuſtomed to it, becauſe the motion of the boat or 
ſhip wonderfully agitates and diſturbs the whole bo- 
dy in perſons of good health, inſomuch that a trou- þ 
bleſome ſickneſs and vomiting enſues, which often 
holds them for a conſiderable time, and which has | 
often made a diſcharge of the atrabilis, formerly t 
prepared for evacuation by reſolvent medicines. a V 
But when ſuch patients have uſed the moſt reſol- | 
vent medicines for ſeveral months, and as yet no 
ſigns appear that the atrabilis begins to relent or WM © 
flow, more powerful medicines have been then tried 0! 
with prudence by phyſicians. For by delay or long ne- ſt 
glect, the matter of the diſeaſe becomes much worſe of 
conditioned, . In this caſe the ancient phyſicians have W 
adminiſtered the heilebores, which have procured pt 
the greateſt liquifaction and evacuation of all the hu- W. 
mours, and frequently with the moſt happy ſucceſs, bl 
provided the viſcera as yet remain found, and the p. 
atrabilis has not hitherto acquired any violent acri- a 
mony. However the moderns, having experienced W 
the great efficacies of mercury, have applied chem- WI 
ſelves to that; but here the ſafeſt method will be to be 
try the more gentle preparations of it once or twice, Bl 
and then for ſome weeks to interpoſe the uſe of re- m 
ſolvents, and afterwards repeat the mercurial evacu- | ſo 
ants again. v. 
But as the cuſtomary diſcharges of the body being | 
ſuppreſſed, may increaſe the preſent diſtemper, the th 
reaſon appears why emmenagogues or uterine medi- fu; 
cines have likewiſe their uſes towards a cure; more WI © 


| eſpecially as It 3 from the obſervation of Hippo- 
| Hues 


- 
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crates (ſe F. 1098.) that the atrabilis takes up a 
lodgment in the womb. But how conſiderably uſe- 
ful a diſcharge from the hæmorrhoidal veſſels muſt 
be in the preſent calamity, we have ſeveral times be- 
fore declared. And thence again the reaſon appears 
why warm baths, liniments, and the like, may be 
of ſervice by mollifying and relaxing the veſſels. 


ENDS. MORE: 

1 third indication is accompliſhed in 
mitigating the ſymptoms, by blood - let- 

ting, cold-bathing, or dipping in cold water, 


with carminatives and opiates. 


When the diſtemper itſelf is ſubdued, the ſymp- 
toms are ſilenced of courſe; and therefore the main 
of the cure is to be levelled at rooting out the di- 
ſtemper; and yet the obſtinacy and the irkſomeneſs 
of the ſymptoms are often ſuch, that they cannot 
well be neglected. For if ſometimes the ſymptoms 
prove ſo troubleſome in acute or febrile diſeaſes, 
which ſoon terminate, that they are hardly ſupporta- 
ble by the patient, or it be feared that they may 
produce ſome worſe malady; if they will on theſe 
accounts demand a peculiar and ſeparate treatment, as 
was ſaid before at F. 620, how much more, then, 
will the ſame be true in the cure of this more ſtub= 
born and lingering malady we eall the melancholy ? 
But the principal of theſe ſymptoms, which attend 
melancholic patients, are furious ravings, trouble- 
lome flatulencies, with inſupportable anxieties. and 
wakefulneſs. Hh. KC 

The ſaid ravings are often relieved by lowering 
the ſtrength of the body with blood-lettings, even 
lufficiently copious ; which however in other reſpects 
conduce little to the cure of -the diſtemper itſelf, as 
there is nothing of the matter of the — thus 

| | | „ rawn 
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128 Of MeLancuoLy-Madneſs, Sect. 1115. 
drawn off from its lodgments within the viſcera of 
the abdomen; and when once the fury of the raving 
fit is over, the powers rather flag in a languiſhing 
manner, from the large blood-lettings. 
Upon the dipping in cold water, and plunging in 

the ſea, we ſhall ſhortly hereafter treat, when we 

come to the cure of the raving-madnels, at Ff. 1123. 


band 2c trot 2 


Troubleſome flatulencies make the moſt frequent } 
ſymptom of all to be here palliated ; and they are 
| beſt relieved by watery medicines that are warm or | 
ſpicy, and called by the name of carminatives ; upon p 
which ſee what has been ſaid at $. 650, where we 1 
treated upon belchings and flatus. 0 
The anxieties and wakefulneſs are indeed com- Ni 
monly relieved here for a time by the uſe of opium; 
but then prudence 1s required in the adminiſtration | b 
of that drug: for when once the melancholic patients th 
have experienced its calming effe&s, they will not go in 
without it afterwards, but will endeavour to miti- ch 
gate or drive off their increaſing anxieties, leſs ſup- 1 
portable than death itſelf, by applying to repeated 5 
and enlarged doſes of opium. For opium has this Wl .. 
Property, that an accuſtomed doſe of it no longer T 
produces the deſired effects, but it muſt be increaſ- wil 
ed to anſwer the deſign : and in this manner I have eue 
ſeen melancholic perſons ſwallow fifteen grains of * 
opium for one doſe, which, if they were denied or te 
refuſed, they were ready to lay violent hands upon ber 
themſelves through the inſupportablneſs of their ere 
grief and anguiſh. But as the bowels in this diſtem- dei 
per are obſtinately bound up (fee 5. 1099, 1109.), nd 
and opium generally introduces or increaſes coſtive- WW... 
neſs, the uſe of it will on this account be leſs ſalu- kt 
tary. Soft emulſions with diacodium, or ſyrup of di. 
poppy-heads, will then be more ſafely adminiſtered, call 
and may often quiet or abate thoſe anxieties and WI). f 
watchings ; and therefore theſe ought firſt to be 5 
tried. But ſometimes the urgency of thoſe ſymp- u 9 


toms is ſuch as may oblige the phyſician to give 
| NP opium 
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powerfully open obſtructions (applauded in the fore- 
going ſection) have been before, in the day time 
plentifully uſed. | | 
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_ {wered by premiſing the ſuitable evacua- 
tions (§. 1114, and 1115.) and by adminiſtring 
thoſe remedies which, as we are taught from 
obſervation, will ſpread ſtrength and chearful- 
neſs throughout the body. . 


After the atrabilis infeſting che abdominal viſcera 


the body are often left in a languiſhing condition; 
in ſo much that ſometimes, as we formerly intimated, 
the patient ſinks into ſuch a weakneſs as to lie for 
ſome hours like a dead perſon; and under theſe cir- 
cumſtances generous cordials are needful to recruit 
and raiſe the fallen powers. Moreover the mind, 
ſo long accuſtomed to anxious and ſorrowful thoughts, 
vill by habit ſtill be pondering upon the like ideas 
eren after the matter of the diſeaſe has been expelled 
from the body; for which reaſon the weakneſs of 
the powers of the laſt is commonly attended with a 
very dejected or heavy ſtate of the mind. Then 
erery means of introducing chearfulneſs will have 


ad ſports or paſtimes of friends, with a perpetual 
variation of the ſenſible objects. At the fame time 


luitable diet, as may repair its loſſes. But moxe eſpe- 
cally a moderate uſe of good wine will in this caſe 
be ſerviceable, than which we have not a better nor 


al griefs, and reduces all cares to a calm tranquility. 
then cold infuſions are made of the more fragraai: 
Vol. Xl. | on, __ . herbs 


opium in the evening, after thoſe medicines that 


THE fourth and laſt indication will be au- 


has been diſſolved and evacuated, all the powers of 
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their advantages: ſuch as the agreeable converſations - + 
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kt ſuch nouriſhment be adminiſtred to the body by 


more exhilerating cordial in nature; ſince it foftens 
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and the like, a remedy will be formed containing the 
moſt ſubtle efluvia of odoriferous vegetables, a few 


the ſections above cited. There is indeed one grea 


diſpoſition of theſe patients, who are unwilling 
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herbs in wine, ſuch as mint, balm, hoary-ſouthern- 
wood, thime, ſage, citron or orange-peels, ſaffron, 


ounces of which given twice or thrice in the day will | 
wonderfully recruit the ſtrength and chearfulneſs. 
At the ſame time it is alſo to be obſerved, that the 
veſſels having been long overſtrained or diſtended by 
the arreſted matter are left unactive or collapſed when 
freed from their load ; and therefore to bring theſe 
to their due ſtrength will conduce all grateful corro- 


borants, with red wines, quinces, pomegranate-juice, 


peruvian bark, cinnamon, and every thing formerly 
recommended for ſtrengthening weak fibres, at F. 28. 


SECT. MCXVIL | 


FRO the contents, then, of theſe ſections 


(§. 1110, to 1117.) it appears that the cure 
of this diſtemper (F. 1089.) the melancholy, is 
accompliſhed by a cure of the atrabilis ; and 
that from this ſpring we are to derive not only 
the preſent malady but likewiſe an infinite num- 
ber of diſtempers that are falſely reckoned in- 
— . 


How ſtubborn a malady the melancholy, (defined 
at F. 1089.) uſually is, has been now ſhewn through- 
out its whole hiſtory ; and at the ſame time it has 
been made to appear however, that the diſtemper 
oſtinate as it is, may yet be ſubdued, if the atrabilig 
be reſolved and expelled from the body, by a pru 
dent courſe of appropriated remedies : which cour 
or method, with the precautions neceſſary in the prac 
tice, we have already delivered under the numbers c 


obſtacle to the cure here, which ariſes from the cro! 


con 
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continue long obedient to the preſcribed rules of their 


phyſicians, although their ſtubborn diſtemper calls for 


a long continued treatment. Hippocrates has there- 
fore juſtly obſerved to us, that for the cure of diſ- 
« tempers, it is not enough that the phyſician per- 
« form what ought to be done on his part; but alſo 


« the patient, and thoſe who aſſiſt or attend, muſt 
perform equally their duty.” 5 


At the ſame time too it appears, that by this pro- | 


poſed method many other ſtubborn diſtempers are 
curable; provided the obſtructing: matter of the diſ- 
eaſe. be reſolved and evacuated from the body, while 
the viſcera keep their ſound or uncorrupted ſtate, and 
the powers be afterwards recruited by ſuitable cordi- 


als and corroborants. See what has been ſaid upon 
the cauſes and cure of chronical diſeaſes at F. 1036. 


where it was proved that their whole tribe are neither 
of the moſt numerous or complex origination, nor 
yet require the moſt numerous methods of cure, 


4 Aphor. 1. Sect. I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 1. 
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O the MANIACaL er Ravinc-Mapness. 
s EC T. MCXVIIL - 


| IF the melancholy foregoing (F. 1082.) grows 

- 4 up to ſuch a heighth, as to diſturb or agitate 
the juices of the brain enough to throw the pa- 
tient into violent ragings, the diſtemper is then 
called a Mania, or the raving-madneſs, 


The word Mania is derived fromtheGreek waive, 
to rave madly, or be delirious; and it uſually follows 
after a long continued melancholy has preceded, al- 
though ſometimes there are other cauſes from whence 
it may ariſe, as we ſhall preſently ſee. But that ſe- 
vere raving by which theſe patients endeavour to hurt 
themſelves or others, makes a plain diſtinction, be- 


twixt this maniacal madneſs, and that of the ſorrowful 


melancholy kind, in which the patients are indeed croſs 
and ſullen enough, but as yet fall not into any furious 


outrages. But the maniacal delirium or madneſs is again 


diſtinguiſhed from the fierce and perpetual delirium 


of a phrenſy or light-headedneſs, in as much as the 


laſt is always joined with an acute continual fever; 


whereas thoſe who are maniacal or raving have no fe- 
ver. This diſtinction has been alſo fairly remarked 


by Aretaeus * where he lays down the following defi- 


nition of a mania: Eſt enim ex toto mentis alienatic 


diuturna, abſque febre : etenim fi febris quandoque con- 
Jungitur, id non ratione furoris proprie, ſed alio quovis 
caſu contingit: For it is wholly a long continued dil 
<« traction of the mind, and without a fever; for it 4 


<& fever be ſometimes joined with it, it is not proper!) 
„a part of the mania, but reſults from ſome othe 

1 e cauſe. 
De cauſ. & ſign, morbor, diuturn, Lib, I. Cap. vr. pag. 31. 
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« cauſe.” The like may be alſo read in Aurelianus 
concerning the diagnoſis of a mania. But it is to be 
obſerved that the long continuance of the mania enters 
into its definition, to diſtinguiſh it from the ravings 
of drunken perſons, and likewiſefromthoſe fierce deli- 
riums that uſually follow from taking henbane, deadly 
nightſhade, hyo/cyamus* (ſolanum furioſum,) and ſeveral 
other poiſonous plants: for theſe either ſoon terminate 
in death; or elſe if nature be able to ſubdue and ex- 
pel the poiſon, the delirium is ſoon over, But Are- 
zaeus © alſo adds till another diagnoſtic ſign, diſcri- 
minative betwixt a mania and a phrenſy; namely, 
praecipua furoris & melancholiae ſedes viſcera ſint; 
quemadmodum caput & ſenſus in phreniticis plerumque 
laborant, in quibus vis ſenſoria oblaeſa eſt ; & quas 
non adſunt, tanquam jam praeſentia conſpiciunt; & 
aliis non conſpicua ipſorum ſeſe oculis repraeſentant : at 
furentes tantummodo vident, quae videre oportet, ſed 
de illis non ſentiunt, ut ſentiendum eſt: That the 
principal ſeat of the melancholy and raving mad- 
« neſs lies within the viſcera; in like manner as the 
“ encephalon, or head and ſenſes are commonly the 
parts infeſted in phrenitical patients, in whom the 
* powers of perception are injured ; inſomuch that 
things abſent appear to them as if they were pre- 
«* ſent; and otherwiſe they repreſent things to their 
eyes that are no where to be ſeen: whereas in the 
raving madneſs the patients ſee nothing but what 
they ought to ſee, only they think or judge not 
rightly about them, as they ought to think,” For 
the atrabilis, we have ſeen ($. 1102,) invades the viſe 
cera of the abdomen ; whereas in a true phrenſy the 
brain itſelf is originally affected, ($. 771.) Ba 
* Morbor. Chronic. Lib. I, Cap. v. pag. 326, Aretacus, 
ibidem, w Ibidem pag. 32. Trae: 8 y 
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{RE 6 BCT Mc. 
| . T HE raving madneſs therefore differs only 
hs 5 


in degree from the more ſorrowful melan- 

choly, of which it is the offspring; owing its 

birth to the ſame cauſes, and its cure generally 
to remedies almoſt of the like nature. 


It is therefore ſelf evident that the mania ſprings 
| from the melancholy which went before it, and is, 
| both as to its matter and cauſes the very ſame diſtem- 
= z and differs from that only by the violent ravings. 

For it was formerly ſaid ($. 1102.) that the atrabilis 
gathered itſelf together within the viſcera of the ab- 
domen, and that during its reſidence there, all thoſe 
ſymptoms increaſed which moleſted the patient while 
the atrabilis fowed with the blood equally through- | 
out the whole body. But when the ſame atrabilis 
lies long impacted in the viſcera, becoming more acrid 
and malignant by the arreſtment, then the finer and 
ſharper parts thereof being abſorbed by the veins and 
carried with the blood to the brain, may there pro- 
duce theſe. furious outrages ; but moreover the ſame 
effects may allo enſue, though none of the atra- | 
bilis be tranſported to the brain, but having acquired 
a greater degree of malignity it remains fixed within | 
the viſcera, as we formerly proved under F. 1102. 
Thus Trallian ”, in treating upon _.a long continued 
melancholy, very well pronounces ; Inveteratus enim 
& veluti in naturam converſus, incurabilis propemodun 
evadit: & tali morbo affetti non tantum melancholia 
laborant, ſed etiam per circuitus inſaniunt.  Nihil enim 
aliud eſt mania, quam melancholiae ad majorem ferita- 
tem intenſio : * For when the diſtemper is grown old, 
* and in a manner natural to the body, it becomes 
next to incurable ; and thoſe afflicted by thediſtem-Y 

| O'S e 


| C Lib. I. Cap. xvr. p- 103. 
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er under theſe circumſtances are not only melan- 
« choly but alſo raving by turns. For the mania is 
„ nothing more than the melancholy raiſed to a 
« greater degree of ferocity or violence.” There- 
fore the whole cure of the raving or maniacal mad- 
neſs is the ſame with that of the foregoing melan- 
choly from which it aroſe; and therefore this is what 
we have already deſcribed. But for the particulars 
which regard the cure of a mania that ſprings from 
other cauſes, we ſhall hereafter treat 00. each of 
them. | 


oer * 


JN which raving diſtemper there is commonly 
an immenſe degree of ſtrength in the muſ- 
cles, incredible wakefulneſs, a wonderful ſuffer- 
ance of hunger and cold, with dreadful fancies, 
and e like wolves, dogs, Ge. 


We come now to conſider thoſe wonderful ſymp- 
toms that are uſually remarked in maniacal perſons ; 
to the underſtanding of which, che following parti- 
culars will conduce. 

When we formerly treated upon the delirium of 
fevers it was remarked that a delirium is then pre- 
tent when the ariſing of the ideas in the mind is not 
conformable to external cauſes, but depends upon 
ſome change of the internal diſpoſition of the brain 
ariſing without the influence of the will. It was alſo 
in the ſame place obſerved that thoſe ideas are often 
accompanied with the grateful or ungrateful precep- 
tion that by unavoidable neceſſity carries with it the 
whole force of the mind, in order to procure the con- 
tinuance of what appears grateful and to remove or 
deſtroy what is ungrateful. Thus ariſe the moſt vio- 
lent paſſions of the mind, that are often followed by 
enormous commotions of the body, by which the 
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perſon endeavours to remove or deſtroy what is 


ſo diſpleaſing, or to poſſeſs what is pleaſing to them. 


Obſerve what a ſtrength a man has, and with how 


much intrepidity he deſpiſes every danger, who is 


invaded with ſudden and great anger. If now in a 
maniacal delirium ſuch an idea ariſes in che mind as 
excites great anger, the perſon breaks through almoſt 
every obſtacle, and can hardly be reſtrained by ſe- 
veral ſtrong men, but rages ſo much more furiouſly 
as he meets with greater impediments to his rage, 
Then the whole mind thinks upon nothing but that 
one idea which at length becomes almoſt indelible. 
Helmont * has very juſt obſervations concerning the 


mania, which confirm what we have ſaid. For he ex- 
amined thoſe maniacal perſons who remained after- | 


wards in good memory of all that happened from 
the beginning of their raving : but theſe have con- 
feſſed they were, Firſt deprived of all the con- 
© nexion of diſcourſe, and then continued profoundly 


bent upon one punctual notion; beyond which, 


*© they had continually obſerved the conceived notion, 


<6 preſented to them in a looking-glaſs. Nor-yet did 
<< they know that they thus thought of the ſaid object, 
or thus” beheld their conceived notion, although 
< their attention was ſo immoveably fixed upon 
it, that at laſt, if ſtanding was the poſture in which 
„they began and went on with the influence of their 


cc 


„ delirium, they have flood in that poſture for ſe- 


* veral days without being tired or ſo much as know- 


F ing they were ſtanding ;” Quod ſpoliarentur pri- 
mum omni diſcurſus conſecutione, manerentque in punc- | 
tuali immerſione unius conceptus, extra quem nil aliud - 

 cogttarent, cum moerore, moleſtia & importunitate: 


cogitabent autem non ſecus, acfi in ſpeculo illum ſem- 
per concepium fuiſſent intuiti. Imo nec ſciebant, ſe tum 


"8 In Capitulo ; Diane Idea pag. 226. 5 . 


they thought of nothing elſe but the notion preſent, 
_ © with grief, anguiſh and importunity: but they 
employed their thoughts no otherwiſe than as if 
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ud cogitare, vel ſuo conceptu fic aſpicere,. guanquam 


fic immobiliter cogitarent, ut tandem ſub . : 


dominium maniae, ſi contingeret illos ſtare, ſftetiſſent per 
dies aliquot abſqus laſſitudine, nec ſcirent fe flare. But 
in that caſe the common ſenfory is much more power- 


fully affected by the. idea conſidered, than by any 
other that is offered by the ſenſes; for which reaſon 


* 


they ſupport hunger, thirſt, and the winter's cold, be- 
yond what any one would be ready to believe. I vi- 
ſited a man raving mad, Who had torn to bits every 
thing of clothing, and lay naked in ſtraw upon 
a ſtone pavement during ſeveral weeks of a moſt ſe- 
vere winter; who ſometimes refuſed nouriſhment for 


eight days together, and then greedily devoured 
every thing that was offered him; and would even 
frequently ſwallow his on excrements, although the 
beſt foods were ſupplied to him. Being wakeful both 
day and night, he for ſeveral weeks filled all parts 
adjacent with his clamours, and at laſt, his ravings 


being quieted, he ſurvived many years in a ſtate of 


fooliſhneſs or ſtupidity, unmindful of every thing, 
There are like inſtances of theſe calamities which be- 
fal human nature to be ſeen in the mad-houſes or 
hoſpitals almoſt of every place; and more examples 
of the ſame ſort may be read in Foreftus 7 and other 
writers, in which the wonderful fancies that have been 
obſerved in theſe patients are related, and appear dif- 
ferent almoſt in every ſingle patient. But the ancient 


phyſicians ſeem. alſo ſometimes to have given a dif. 


terent denomination to the mania according to the 


different injury of the fancy; ſuch as cant bropia 


and cynanthropia, when the raving perſons imitate 
either wolves or dogs, and ſometimes believe them- 
{elves transformed into thoſe animals. There is a de- 


ſcription of this diſeaſe read in Aetius taken from 


Marcellus: where he ſays that they go abroad in 
the night-time during the month of February, and 


Lib. X. Obſerv. 20. pag. 431. Lib. VI, Cap, xi. pag, 104. 
verſa, & Charter. Tom. X. pag. 502, 303. P r , 
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in all things imitate the actions of dogs or wolves un- 
til the day breaks, tearing open the graves of the dead, 
Sc. But here the very ere Dr. Friend well ob- 
ſerves, after Gorraeus, that we are to read (Sytys0: loco 
daa v converſing or dwelling with the ſepulchres, 
rather than tearing them open; ſince the other au- 
thors who have mentioned the ſame diſtemper ſay 
nothing of opening the ſepulchres, but only that ſuch 
maniacs frequented amongſt the tombs or monuments 
of the dead. But the ſame is alſo further confirmed by 
the demoniacal madman mentioned to us inthe ſacred 
ſcriptures *, who dwelt day and night in the tombs, 
naked, roaring out, breaking his chains, &c. but 
with no mention of breaking into the ſepulchres them- 
ſelves. The ancient phyſicians have deſcribed theſe pa- 
tients as pale, with dry and hollow eyes, a dry and 


thirſty tongue, with broken ſhins or ſore legs from the = 


frequent falls and bites of dogs; and they have alſo | 
admoniſhed us at the ſame time that the lycanthropia 
is a kind of melancholy. Foreftus © ſaw a peaſant in- 
feſted with this ſpecies of madneſs, who in the ſpring 
ſeaſon frequented the burying places of the church- | 
yard, and ſhewed all the ſigns we before enumerated 
from the ancient phyſicians. O70 = 


8 EC T.  MCXXL.- 


| B UT it is to be obſerved that by anatomical | 
2-2 difſeftions the brain of ſuch perſons has 
appeared hard, dry, and friable, with a yellows | 
neſs in its cortex ; but the veſſels have been tur- 
gid, beſet with varices, and diſtended with a 
tough blood. 55 ö 


. It appears from what was ſaid upon melancholy, | 
that wonderful deliria may ariſe although the _ 
Oe | mal] 

 * Hiſtor. of Phyſic, Tom. I, pag. 20, Marc. Cap. v. & 
Lucae Cap. viii, © Lib, X. Obſervat, 25. pag. 440. 


ce. I. be. | 
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rial cauſe be lodged about the precordia and not at 


all in the brain: and yet at 5. 1102. it was obſerved 
the parts of the putrified atrabilis being attenuated 


and abſorbed by the veins, will particularly diſturb 
the functions of the brain: and moreover it was ſaid 
at F. 1104. that the turgid and moved atrabilis pro- 
duces a madneſs of the very worſt kind, when it 
reaches into the brain; and therefore in a mania that 
comes after a long-continued melancholy, the veſſels 
of the encephalon are infeſted with the like atrabiliary 
matter, which, by arreſtments upon different parts, 


may diſturb or aboliſh various offices in that import- 
ant ſeat of the intellect. Hippocrates has remarked, 


ce that convulſions ſeizing upon raving- mad perſons 
& makes them blind by an amauroſis;“ Maniacis 


convuſſio accedens amauroſin facit; the origin of the 


optic nerves being incumbered or oppreſſed by the 
atrabiliary matter. Even Aurelian ſeems in the cure 
of a mania to have attempted a reſolution of the ſaid 
matter impacted within the membranes df the brain; 


ſince he ſays: Tunc etiam ſpongiis calidis oculi vapo- 
randi, atque palpebrarum duritia relaxanda, quo etiam 
per oculos uſque ad cerebri membranas beneficium per- 
veniat curationis : Then alſo the eyes are to be 


cc 


the hardneſs of the eye-lids is to be relaxed, by 
which the benefit of the cure may alſo extend 
through the eyes as far as the membranes of the 
brain.” But the opened bodies of mamiacal per- 
ſons deceaſed have taught us that the brain has been 
often thus changed or altered, as is deſcribed in our 
text. This is what the celebrated phyſician G of 


Cremona ſaw in the body of a maniacal perſon. And 


in a melancholy citizen of Liege, who died maniacal, 
Bonetus * found the cortex of the brain very dry, 


hard, in its upper part friable, and tinctured of a 


yel- 


| 4 Coac. Praenot. No. 485. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 880. 


Morb. Chronic. Lib. I. Cap. v. pag. 332. * Lettere mediche 


dell dottore Martino Ghiſi pag. 26. 5 Sepulcret. S. Anat. Pract. 


Tom. I. Lib. I. Sect. 8. pag. 205. 


treated with the vapours of ſponges warmed, and 
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yellow colour to the depth of an inch. In another 


place he alſo gives us obſervations of the ſame ſort 
that confirm the ſame way *', Many other preterna- 

ave ound in the bodies of ra- 
ving mad perſons : the celebrated Littre found the 
bones of the ſkull very thick and hard, almoſt with 
their ſutures effaced, both the meninges of the brain 
indurated, the brain itſelf harder than uſual, and the 
pituitary glandule ſmall and very hard. In another 
place we read ®, that the pia-mater was of a greeniſh 
yellow colour, and almoſt in every part twice the 


thickneſs of the dura mater, having no conſpicuous 


veſſ:ls, while the dura-mater was. perfectly callous 
like unto ſoft horn, in the preſent diſtemper. More 

caſes of the ſame ſort are given in the medical hifto- 
ries; but as we are here ſpeaking chiefly upon what 


is obſerved in dead bodies, wherein a mania has fol- 
lowed after a melancholy, what has been already ſaid | 


may ſuffice. _ 
en cox 
VJ2REOV ER in this diſtemper almoſt 
EF, all the excretions of the body are like- 
Wiſe put to a ſtand. P 


Since the preſent kind of madneſs ſuppoſes 1 
lancholy to have gone before, and it was demon- 


ſtrated at F. 1094, that all the ſecretions and excre- 


tions are more diminiſhed in proportion as the thick 
atrabiliary viſcid is more accumulated in the blood, 


the reaſon is apparent why in maniacal patients almoſt 


all the excretions are either ſtopped or elſe carried on 


but very ſparingly. For ſuch maniacal bodies are 
dry and juiceleſs, and often obſtinately refuſe all 
food and drink, whence they have no ſaliva to 
moiſten their mouth, and their urine is very little; 


— 


S N Ibidem pag. 221. by i Acad. des Sciences 1705. Memoir. 
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or if foods are taken into the body, they are 0 


difficulty moved by the periſtaltic motion throu 
the dry inteſtines, and the bibulous veins drink up 


all their moiſture, ſo that they leave but very few 
dried fazces to be collected from them in the large in- 


teſtines, where, being not thrown out, they there- 
fore occaſion the ſtubborn coſtiveneſs K the bowels 
that uſually atteyas this a 


s E 7. MOXXIIT. 


Hs RE then, the throwing of the patient 


into the ſea, and there keeping him un- 


der water as long as he can bear, makes the 
prog remedy. 


In the cure of a melancholy at F. 1123, ES. the 
following, ſuch remedies were recommended as by 


reſolving or attenuating, inciding, and ſtimulating | 
the atrabiliary matter into fuſion, might remove its 


lodgments within the abdominal viſcera, and cauſe 
it to be afterwards expelled from the body. But be- 
ſides theſe remedies, ſuch things were alſo recom- 
mended as might gradually change, and at length 


wholly efface, or at leaſt fo far weaken the common 


idea about which the mind is delirious, that it may 


not affect the comm n ſenſory more powerfully than 
Other ideas that are received by the ſenſes, For ſince, 


as we formerly ſaid at $. 1090, a melancholy may 
take its riſe from the mind affected, ſo as in a ſhort 
time to produce the matter of atrabilis within the 
body, 'tis evident enough, that the ſaid atrabiliary 


filth being evacuated from the body, ſtill the mind 
may hold on to employ herſelf in the thoughts which 
firſt gave birth to the atrabilis. Moreover, if a me- 


lanchohc delirium has been produced by atrabilis 


previouſly formed in the blood and collected within 


the abdominal viſcera, _ delirious notion or idea 


im preſſed, 
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impreſſed, may be ſo vivid and powerful in the com- 
mon ſenſory, as to continue there although the ma- 
terial cauſe of the malady, namely, the atrabilis has 
been expelled from the body. But this may more 
eſpecially happen in the raving madneſs, which is a 
greater degree of the melancholy and which from 

the ravings ſnews a more powerful diſturbance of the 

common ſenſory. And therefore it is we ſee ſuch 
numerous methods have been uſed by prudent phy- 

ſicians to change the preſent ſtate or condition of the 
ſenſory, by diſturbing the whole body with violent 
remedies and commotions. For this purpoſe helle- 
bore, antimonial vomits, mercurials, and the like, 

have been put in practice, not ſo much to operate by 
evacuations, as rather by diſturbing the whole body 
to ſhake all the viſcera and veſſels, and by reſolv- 
ing all the humours, to change their preſent diſeaſed 
| ſtate, than which nothing can be more miſerable; 
fince raving mad perſons muſt, like wild beaſts, be 
confined with chains, and impriſoned from the con- 
verſation of mankind. If by theſe means practiſed, 
the cure does not ſucceed, or at leaſt if the raving; 
do not abate, they have proceeded to try other things 
which by their ſubtle fragrancy might penetrate all 


parts of the body; and often they have had good 


ſucceſs. Thus a very large doſe of muſk, to ſixteen 


or twenty grains, has been ſometimes ſucceſsful, as 


we formerly mentioned for epileptical fits; and even 
while I am writing this, I have with pleaſure an op- 
portunity of ſeeing the happy effects of muſk in a 


noble youth who is maniacal. An Engliſh phyſician * | 


- . adminiſtered, after an antimonial vomit in the morn- 
ing and evening, half a dram of camphire. to a 


number of raving mad perſons, and happily cured | 
them. But it is evident enough ſuch remedies cannot 
be tried in perſons of a plethoric and hot conſtitution, 


in which the mania is ſometimes obſerved of a differ- 


I Act. Societ. Londin. Ne, 400. pag: 347. Abridg. Tom. VII 
pag. 632, 633. „5 


ent 
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ent kind, as we ſhall declare at 5. 1127, and would 


certainly be increaſed by this method of cure. But 


lapſed, and the body in a ſtate of coldneſs, more 
eſpecially in the lower limbs: and ſuch will well ſup- 
port the efficacy of theſe attenuating medicines when 
they will ſcarcely be affected by the more powerful 


emetics. An antimonial vomit had no effect upon a 


woman of quality of nineteen years of age ®, but 
only occaſioned a ſleep of twelve hours continuance, 
that was indeed very profound. I have likewiſe 
known twelve grains of mercurius vite given with- 


out any effect to a maniacal woman, who was other- 


wiſe eaſily moved in the time of her health to ex- 
ceſſive 3 and purging by a ſcruple of the 
ipecacuanha; from all which it is plain, that a like 
courſe may be attempted under the directions of a 
prudent phyſician. j 5 
But when all theſe methods have been found fruit- 
leſs, the unhappy patient muſt be either left to his 
deplorable condition, or elſe plunging in the ſea 
muſt be tried as the laſt remedy, that the patient 
being almoſt half dead under-water, may have all 
ideas extinguiſhed. The ſucceſs obſerved from this 
practice by phyſicians in the cure of an hydrophobia, 
as we ſhall hereafter declare, ſeems to have been the 


occaſion of their putting it in force upon perſons de- 


ſperately maniacal ; and promiſcuous experiences have 


taught the happy iſſue of it. A carpenter of Ant- 
werp by a great fright, in believing he ſaw a dread- 


ful ghoſt in the night-time, went diſtracted in his 
mind; and being carried in a coach, broke the cords 


with which he was tied, ran looſe from the carriage 


and threw himſelf into a deep pond ; from whence 


being taken out, and put into the coach for dead, 


he notwithſtanding recovered himſelf, and returning 
to his right ſenſes ſurvived the accident eighteen 


years“. Helmont, encouraged by this example, prac- 


| e tiſed 
= Ibidem. ® Helmont. 2 Capitulꝛ: Demens idea pag. 228 


in many maniacal patients we obſerve the veſſels col - 
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tiſed ſubmerſion upon other maniacal patients; and 
aſſures us, that it was never unattended with ſucceſs 
but when the perſons dipped were too haſtily drawn 
out for fear of their drowning. For in this caſe the 
patient is required to ſtay under water a conſiderable 
time, as Helmont * himſelf ſaw in an old man who 
was hydrophobous, and who having his limbs tied, 

with a weight faſtened to his feet, was let down under 
the water, until the whole miſerere pſalm could be 
perfectly repeated: and then drawing him out of 
the water, they afterwards plunged him again twice, 
but ſuffered him to ftay under water for ſhorter 
lengths of time. Helmont indeed owns, that he be- 


lieved this man to be dead; when yet, after his li- 
gatures were taken from his limbs, he vomited up a 


quantity of the ſea-water, returned to himſelf, and 
lived afterwards in health. Many more examples 
are related in the ſame place that ſhew drowned per- 


ſons are not fo ſoon dead as is commonly imagined ; 


upon which ſubject you may alſo conſult what has 
been ſaid by other authors of credit v, who prove, 
that perſons have been recovered and ſurvived after 
lying many hours ſunk under the waters. | 

Ihe like remedy therefore ſeems applicable to the 
cure of a deſperate mania or raving madneſs, fince 
the patients life is in no abſolute danger; namely, 


that by effacing all the ideas for a ſhort time, while 


there are no apparent ſigns of life, the latent indiſpo- 


ſition of the common ſenſory, that is productive of 


the madneſs, may be alſo removed. For thus ſome- 
times, raſh, or daring experiments recover thoſe, 


* who are not within the compaſs of reaſonable me- | 
< thods:” quos ratio non reſtituit, tameritas adju- | 
vat a. At the ſame time too it ſeems to appear from 
hence, that ſubmerſion in the ſea is of no more im- 
pPortance towards this end, than the ſubmerſion that 


D Ibidem. | P Pechlin. de vita ſub aquis. Winſlow ſax | 


Tincertitude des ſignes de la mort, 4 Cle, i . III. Cap. 1X, 
Pag. 138. 5 e 
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is made in any other water, ſince tie carpenter of 


Antwerp did well after throwing himſelf into the 
water o 'A ſtanding- pond. 75 F | | 


„„ > © ORs 
A FTE R all * remedies have been 


> tried in vain, a falutary relief has been 
brought to the preſent diſtemper by varices, the 
piles, a dyſentery, dropſy, large and ſpontaneous 
fluxes of blood, or by the invaſion of tertian and 
quartan fevers, or agues. „„ 


As we have already often admoniſhed under the 
diſtempers that have been hitherto treated, a due re- 
gard mult always be payed to thoſe changes that 
happen ſpontaneouſly in diſeaſes, and either bring a 
cure or conſiderable relief to them ; that thus the 
phyſician may be enabled ro imitate the ſame by art, 
or at leaſt prevent any diſturbances from being given 
to nature in theſe her ſalutary endeavours for the cure 
of diſtempers. Experience then has taught us, that 


; the following accidents have relieved or cured ma- 
; niacal patients, when the diſtemper has not at all 
4 ielded to other remedies. thy | | 


"  Varices, and the piles.] What benefits may be 
1 expected from theſe for the cure of the melancholy- 
1 madneſs, was formerly declared at 5. 1110. But 

lince a mania differs only from the ſorrowful melan- 


* choly, by being a greater degree of the ſame diflem- 
uf per, *ris clear the ſame remedies mult be ſerviceable 
I both of them. For when the acrabiliary filth is 
" goollected by metaſtaſis into the veins of the lower 
" W'inbs, or is drained out from the body by the ha- 
3 By norrhoidal flux, the abdominal viſcera are thus re- 


leved from their incumbrance, and the malady grows 

u berer. At the fame time too the blood diſtending 
he lower veſſels, or evacuated by an opening 0: 
Vor. XI. . 25 L 1 them, | 


partly by evacuating the matter of the diſtempery 
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them, will derive the impetus and quantity of the 
circulation from the head, which is of great conſe- 
quence to relieve the fierce delirium, as we formerly 

Boa upon another occaſion, in giving the hiſto 
of a phrenſy at F$. 779. Bathings therefore and rub- 
bing of the feet, with warm vapours to foment the 
piles of the anus, may greatly benefit maniacal per- 
ſons : but then there is frequently no ſmall difficulty 
in the cure of this diſtemper, merely becaufe thoſe 
raving patients will not be obedient to the precepts 
of their phyſician. Schenck * gives us a remarkable 
caſe, of a copper-fmith, who becoming maniacal or 


raving-mad 1n the twenty-ſeventh year of his age, 


was obliged to be chained for fome months, that he | 


might give no injury to himſelf or others: but upon 
the breaking out of varices in the legs diſtended with 
much black blood, he returned to a_ ſound ſtate of 
mind, But theſe varices continued for ſeveral years 


"_—— 


and were very painful at times ; and when their con- 


fiderable R made threatening ſigns of a re- 
turning mania, the diſtemper was prevented by inci- 
ſions into the ſwelled varices. 5 

A dyſentery.] When we treated of the commoved 
and turgid atrabilis at F$. 1 104, it was obſerved, that 
a ſudden reſolution of atrabiliary filth, already exalt- 
ed to an exceſſive acrimony, is followed with a dy- 
ſentery of the very worſt ſort, joined with intoler- 


able pain, a ſudden putrefaction, and a gangrene 


that muſt be ſpeedily fatal. But this fatal event is 
more eſpecially to be feared, when the atrabiliary 
filth being, ſuddenly fuſed, is thrown upon the in- 
teſtines with great force; for if it be but flowly re- 
ſolved, and drained through the inteſtines without 
any conſiderable acrimony, the dyſentery then, how 
ever troubleſome, is yet ſalutary to the diſeaſe itſelf, 


and in part by making a derivation of the humour: 


from the head, while the inteſtines, irritated by the ſai 
| | - ſtimulus 


* Lib. I. pag. 142. 
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ſtimulus, have a greater flow of humours into the 


meſeraical veſſels. In general Hippocrates has ad- 
moniſhed us, as we formerly intimated at 5. 963. 


« That theſe kinds of diſcharges cure diſtempers 
« before exiſting in the body, thoſe that are invete- 


« may. carry off in a few days” Hujuſmodi ingeſti- 
ones etiam eos, qui prius ſunt in corporibus, marbos 
ſanant; antiquiores quidem diuturno tempore; recenu- 


whence it ſeems we can only hope for the cure of a 
mania from a dyſentery of a long continuance; and 
therefore care muſt be taken not to untimely ſuppreſs 


pocrates ſays , that a dyſentery is good when it fol- 
lows after a mania: on the contrary, a mania was 
feared as the ſpeedy conſequence, if upon the ceaſing 
of the dyſentery, a red or flame colour appeared in 
the face, from the impetus of the humours up- 
wards; for ſuch ſeems to be the ſenſe. of the coan 
reſage *, that runs in the following words: Dyſen- 
tericae, ſubrubrac, limo/ae, largae dej eckiones alvi, in 


d fommeis, valde rubicundis colsribus, ſolutae, maniae 

at Wil tinorem inducunt: Large and looſe diſcharges by 

t- © ftool,. that are dyſenterical, ſomewhat reddiſh or 

y- ll © muddy, give reaſon to fear a mania, in thoſe per- 

er- © ſons who have their countenance fluſhed with a | 
nc Ul © very red colour. 


18 A dropſy.] In the aphoriſm laſt cited from Hippo: 
ar) vates, he applauds a dropſy that follows after a ma- 
in- na. But that we may underſtand how a dropſy 


re- may be of ſervice to a mania, it is to be obſerved, 


our that ſometimes. this diſtemper ariſes from a too dil- 
OW olved {tate of the humours, which therefore drain 
elf from their proper moving veſlels into the cavities or 
per cells of che 955 and are collected in the adipaſe or 

15 L 2 "7 eee 


praedict. Lib. I. Cap. x111, Charter. Tom. vit. rag $21. 
: Apor, 5̃. Sect. VII. Charter. Tom! IX. pag. 294. 
u Ne, 45s Charter. Tom. VIII. pag, 70 


« rate in a longer time; but ſuch as are recent they 


tiores autem in paucis diebus ſubmovere poſſunt. From 


it, and hinder the cure. But in another place Hip- 
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cellular membrane. But ſuch a colliquation of the 
humours comipg upon a maniacal patient will alſo 
reſolve or melt the atrabiliary viſcid, ſo that it may 
either eſcape from the body, or elle be depoſited up- 


on parts leſs important with a relief to the diſtemper, 


*Tis well known, that by the uſe of mercury the 
whole maſs of the blood refolves into a thin, putrid, 
and watery lymph, that drains off either through the 
bowels, or through the ſalival glandules ; and from 
this colliquation of the blood it is that ſalivated per- 


fons look fo very pale throughout; and if by any 
cauſe the drain or diſcharge that is made through the ; 
falival glands be any way impeded or ſuddenly ſtop- . 
ped, the face, neck, and lips, immediately become 
| fwelled by the collected lymph intercepted from its 1 
diſcharge. Accordingly we are taught by practical 0 
obſervations, that maniacal patients have been ſome- 0 
times cured by a mercurial falivation : for thus Yep- 4 
fer cured a peafant who had the raving- madneſs, WI * 
by the adminiffration of turbith mineral until a ſpit- K 
ting came on. Therefore if a like diſſolution of the 4 
humours ſhall enſue from any other cauſe, it may be 
likewiſe able to cure the mania. 1 
Moreover a watery deffuxion has been ſometimes n 
found collected in the ventricles of the brain, in the b 
bodies of maniacal perſons opened after their de- t 
ceaſe* ; which, if it had been abſorbed, and depo- f 
ſited in ſome other part of the body, might have t 
given relief to the mania, by forming a dropſical tu- Te 
mour in another part of the body; for in this man- © 
ner we often obſerve in a dropſy of the breaſt, that the 8 
breathing becomes relieved, by a ſelling that begins © 
to appear in the lower limbs; and on the reverſe, that 
the breaſt is more incumbered and oppreſſed, when © 
the ſwelling of the feet and ancles ſuddenly diſap- ef 
ars. From whence again another reaſon appears hs 
why a dropſy may be of fervice in a mania. _ 
FS in 
Sg th 


- » Obſrvat, Med. Pratt. de Aﬀet. Capit. Obſerv. 83. pagh 
323, 324. Medic, Eſſays Tom. IV. NL. 26. pag, 416. 
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A large and ſpontaneous flux of blood.] We for- 
merly intimated (at 5. 74 1.), that Hippocrates uſes 
the word hemorrhage by way of eminence to ſig- 
nify that which is uſually made from the noſe, if he 
does not particularly name any other part of the bo- 


dy, from whence the blood makes a diſcharge: and 


this ſeems to be the preſent ſenſe, in which we are 
here to undefſtand the term hæmorrhage, or flux of 
blood. It alſo appeared from what was there ſaid, 
as alſo at F. 779, in the cure of a phrenſy, what 
great relief might be expected from an hemorrhage 
of the noſe, that breaks forth of its own accord in 
diſtempers of the head; ſince there are indeed ſome 
of the branches of the internal carotid diſtributed 


though the internal parts of the noſe, which may 
therefore directly unload the blood veſſels that are 
ci{tributed through the fabric of the encephalon itſelf. 


At the ſame time it alſo readily appears, that ſuch 


an hemorrhage will be principally of fervice in that 
kind of the mania we ſhall preſently deſcribe, at $. 


Tertian, and quartan fevers, or agues.] It was for- 


merly demanſtrated, in the hiſtory we gave of inter- 


mitting fevers, that much of the febrile matter might 
be reſolved and moved ia the obſtructed viſcera by 
the violent ſhocks that happen in the time of the cold 


fit, joined with the increaſed heat and impetus of 


the circulation; and therefore there is thus ſome hope 


remains that the atrabiliary matter may be thus at- 


tenuated and expelled. Moreover at 5. 757, it was 
proved, that the latent cauſe of intermitting fevers 
changes the moſt ſubtle fluid of the nerves, together 
with the nerves and the brain through which ir flows; 
and therefore by that change it may be alſo able to 
efface the 2 
will hereafter appear, that a mania does not ſpring 
wholly from 9 but that even a ſlight change 
in the common ſenſory may ſuffice for this end, al- 
though nothing of any diſtemper be found in the 
Tr.. os id nb reſt 


which produce the mania, For it 
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reſt of the body. Therefore Hippocrates deſervedly 
obſerves to us, that intermitting fevers clear the bo- 
dy from other diſtempers, as we ſhewed more at large 
at $. 754, where there are ſeveral practical obſerva- 


tions that confirm this truth, * 
8 ECT. MeV. 


I HIS kind of the mania uſually ariſes | 
+ after the body has been much exhauſted 
and weakened by autumnal fevers intermitting, 
or by frequently repeated blood-lettings, or 
purgings from the bowels, no leſs than from 
the diſeaſe itſelf ; and from the ſame cauſes too, 
the raving madneſs commonly returns again up- 
on the patient. 5 


We have hitherto treated principally of the raving- 
madneſs which follows after a long continued melan- 
choly, and differs almoſt in nothing but degree from 
the ſaid melancholy : but there are ſtill kinds of the 
raving madneſs that are often difficult to cure, in 
which there are no ſigns denoting any fault lodged | 
in, the viſcera; but the common ſenſory only is here 
diſturbed, from certain latent cauſes. An increaſed 
motion of the humours through the veſſels of the en- 
_ <cephalon, will in many perſons, during the fit of an 

intermitting fever, occaſion a violent delirium ; 
which yet goes off when the violence of the fever is 
abated, An inflammation infeſting the interior parts 

of the head, occaſions a phrenſy with violent ravings; 
and ſometimes the common ſenſory is ſo much alter- 
ed by the ſame malady, that when the fever is gone 
off, and the inflammation has been cured, yet the 
fierce delirium ſtill remains, and is then ſaid to be a 
delirium or phrenſy changed into madneſs; upon 
which head conſult what was ſaid formerly at $. 774. 
en oregoing me Re angriNer nth . 
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blood to the head, all operations of the brain are of- 


ten diſturbed, after the manner we obſerve in perſons 
who are drunk, and who are often raving mad to a 


great degree, ſo long as the force of the fermented 
ſpirits continues to ſtimulate the brain, until they 
are at length, either expelled from the - body, or 

ſubdued or reduced to a ſtate of inactivity. "When 
the practice of transfuſing the blood of one ani- 
mal into the veins of another, was diſcovered in the 
midſt of the laſt age, phyſicians promiſed them- 


ſelves wonderful effects from it in the cure of di- 
ſtempers, provided the healthy blood of a ſound 


animal was transfuſed into the emptied veins of a 

atient: but they found occaſion to lament the fatal 
effects of the bold experiment, which was followed 
with furious ravings of madneſs in the unhappy pa- 


4 tients, and ended at laſt in their death; and accord- 
ingly, it was by the public authorities prohibited, that 


for the future the like abuſes upon human bodies 
might not be attempted?. For here even the good 
blood of a ſound beaſt, being of a different nature 
from that in the human body, immediately diſturbed 
the whole common ſenſory while it flowed through 


the veſſels of the encephalon, and thus threw the 


patient into a raving-madneſs, From whence there- 
fore we learn, that to produce ſuch conſiderable miſ- 
chiefs in the encephalon, does not always require 
cauſes that are very great or remarkable, but thoſe 


only who are ſlight may ſuffice. How often do 


mere paſſions of the mind, that are ſtrong and ſud- 
den, produce the maniacal madneſs ; and, in this re- 
ſpect, anger more eſpecially: which is therefore 
jh ſtiled a ſhort madneſs, and by frequent repeti- 
tions in angry perſons,” at length leaves the perma- 


nent character of madneſs impreſſed in the common 


ſenſory, ſo as to produce a mania that is often very 
difficulcly 3 This i is what Helmont ; has you 
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fairly remarked, where he ſays, Dementiae tanto 


| detericres, quae ſuſcitantur abſque excrementorum infa- 
mia, quia vel continuo perſeverant, vel ſtatis recur. 
runt recidivarum periodis: alioquin abſumtis ſpurcitiis, 
ſponte ceſſant labes prognatae: ** Madneſs or diſtrac- 
« tions are ſo much the worſe, when they riſe not 
* from any infamous or filthy humours to be ex- 
* creted ; becauſe they either hold continuedly on, 
* orelſe return in fits at certain periods; otherwiſe, 
& when foul humours are evacuated, the diſturbances 
„ they made in the ſenſory go off ſpontaneouſly.” 
For if the mania ſprings from atrabilis, we may then 
conceive hopes, that if the matter is evacuated the 
malady may be cured : but when the common ſen- 


ſory is ſo altered by any violenc paſſion of the mind, 


that a mania is the conſequence, tis evident enough 
the phyſician cannot learn what the ſaid change is, 
within the common ſenſory, or by what remedies it 
.ought to be removed, Maniacal caſes of this kind! 


have ſometimes ſeen in child-bed-women, who in 


the firſt days after their delivery have given up them- 
ſelves to violent anger; and more eſpecially, or 


above all, if they keep the remembrance of paſt in- 
juries within their breaſt, and thereby often kindle | 
the fire of anger in their mind: for then have enſued | 
the moſt troubleſome watchings, and in a few days 
a raving madneſs that has ſometimes continued du- 


ring life, in ſpite of all the moſt efficacious remedies 
. uſed for its removal; but in others the malady has 


gradually abated, and they have lived afterwards in 
i db both of body and mind. In others again the | 
impreſſions or foot-ſteps of the firſt or old diſtemper | 
have continued ſtrong enough to cauſe returns, about 
the time of the vernal and autumnal equinoxes, | 
when the moſt conſiderable alterations are made 
through animal and human bodies. I have viſited I 
| ſeveral who were accuſtomed to the raving-madnels | 
during three or four weeks of the ſpring ſeaſon ; but 


continued well enough throughout the reſt of the 


year: | 
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year: and even in ſome families the mania has been 
hereditary, and Wed made its appearance at A cer- 
tain age. 


Now the general origin of all the nerves, wichll 


the brain, is by phyſicians uſually termed the com- 


mon ſenſory; namely, that corporeal part wherein 
all the nerves, ſenſations, and voluntary motions 
take their. origin. That this common ſenſory is 


| ſeated in the encephalon or brain, every one allows; 


and the truth of this was proved by more numerous 
arguments when we treated of an apoplexy. But it 


appears from phyſiology, that the encephalon or 
brain is vaſcular throughout, and that therefore its 


offices are dependent upon a free motion of the 


healthy juices with a due impulſe, through their 
reſpective veſſels of a determinate magnitude. There. 
fore the diſpoſition of the fluids being altered, the 
capacity of the veſſels changed, or the celerity of 
the flux through them too much increaſed or dimi- 
niſned; but either or all of theſe, the ſeveral opera- 
tions of the brain may be variouſly and wonderfully 
diſturbed, more eſpecially in thoſe bodies that are 


repleniſhed with thin or looſe juices, and tender irri- 


table veſſels, that make a leſs reſiſtance to impulſes 
of the fluids : for theſe are the conditions which at- 


tend upon women called hyſterical, in whom vio- 


lent diſturbances of the mind are. excited from the 
lealt occaſions : but at the ſame time in ſuch perſons 
there is uſually a change in the breathing, while the 
ſighings forward the blood hindered in its return 
from the head, as we explained it more at large at 


F. 1010. Ne. 3. . the cheeks alſo appear fluſhed 


with redneſs, and the internal blood-veſſels of the 


head are in like manner equally diſtended, while the 


over-looſe humours eaſily ſtray by an error of place 


into foreign and improper veſſels (ſee $. 118.), and 
the larger veſſels over-dilating intercept and com- 
. preſs the ſmaller that are adjacent: from all which 


it e. appears, chat wonderful changes 1888 ariſe 
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in the common ſenſory even from the lighter cau- 
ſes; whence hyſterical women are often obſerved to 


be delirious, under thoſe fits of the vapours that are 
commonly termed uterine. If again in other parts 
of the body ſome impediment be raiſed to the blood's 
motion through the veſſels, it may be ſo driven 
more forcibly and abundantly to the head, and there- 
in produce the like miſchiefs : ſuch impediments of 
the blood's courſe are often known to ariſe from con- 


vulſive cramps or conſtrictions of the veſſels in the 


abdominal viſcera of hyſterical perſons, as thoſe who 
practice are well acquainted. Hippocrates even ſeems 
to have perceived ſomething of this kind, when he 


preſages a greater quantity and force of the blood to 


the head from a certain beating or throbbing of the 


ſpleen or parts around it; or even from a ſort of 


tightneſs. about the hypochondria, felt without any 
Pain or inflammation in the viſcera themſelves that 


are there ſeated; concerning which you may conſult 


what was delivcred upon the ſigns of an approaching 


hemorrhage from the noſe in an ardent fever at 9. 


741: for ſuch a ſalutary diſcharge of the blood was 
obſerved to relieve the over-diſtended veſſels of the 


encephalon; but if the blood did not vent itſelf that 


way, or in no ſufficient quantity, it diſturbed all the 
operations of the brain, as we there declared. Upon 
this account Hippocrates * ſeems in another place to 
have remarked, Si autem & pulſus inſit in hypo- 
chondrio, perturbationem fignificat, vel delirium : ve- 


rum oculos illorum intueri oportet. Si namque crebro 


moveantur, illos inſanire metus eft : But it there is 
«*« alſo a throbbing in the hypochondrium, it denotes 
«* either a delirium, or ſome approaching diſtur- 
* bance of the mind: but at the ſame time, the 


eyes too mult be obſerved; for if they are ſtart- 


ling, or move quick, there is danger of thoſe pa- 
<«. tients turning mad.” In which place it is remark- 
able he uſes the word ( uavnvg,) become maniacal, or 

7 Ds a 1 8 raving- 
In Prognoſtico Textu 28. Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 611, 
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raving · mad. But fince there are ſo many confider- 
able nerves ſent to the muſcles of the eyes, tis thence 


plain enough, that ſuch a quick and unuſual rolling 
of the eyes points out a diſturbance beginning in 


all the operations of the brain. All that has been 


here advanced hkewiſe ſhews, or confirms our aſſer- 
tion, that a mania may ſpring even from light cau- 
ſes, and that when once perſons have been afflicted 


with this diſtemper, they very eaſily relapſe again 


into the ſame; which is what Areteus * obſerves to 
us, where he ſays, Nonnullos namque, qui penitus 
ſeluti morbo videbantur, aut vernum tempus, aut er. 
ror in vittu, aut ira caſu aliquo proritata, denus ad 
furorem revocavit: For ſome of theſe patients, 
« who have ſeemed to be perfectly cured of their 


% madneſs, have at length had their ravings again 


* recalled upon them, either from the ſpring ſeaſon, 
« from errors in diet, or from anger that has been 
* kindled by any particular occaſion.” | 


At the ſame time too the reaſon is intelligible why. 
this diſtemper ſports itſelf in ſuch a variety of de- 


lirious fancies or ravings, according as this or that 


part of the common ſenſory is more affected than 


the reſt, Aretæus © has therefore obſerved , that 
e thus ſome have become learned in- aftrons 
e without a teacher, or maſters in philoſophy with- 


* out a preceptor ; and have had an acquaintance 
© with poetry, as if it was infuſed into them by the 


** mules, &c.” quoſaam aſtronomiam diſcere fine do- 
fore, philoſophiamque poſſidere a nemine traditam, poe- 


 ticam quoque noviſſe veluti a Mufis infuſam, &c. For 


an infinite number of new ideas may be excited in 
the common ſenſory by the internal cauſes that may 
operate upon it, as we explained more at large under 
§. 700, where we treated of a febrile delirium. I 
viſited a woman who had been ſeveral times maniacal, 


and wheneyer ſhe was mad pronounced her diſcourſe 


by 


» Lib. I. de cauſ, & Gen morbor, ee Cap. * 31. 
8 Ibidem. 
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by the moſt exact poetic meaſures, and rhymed with 
wonderful eaſe from her own invention; neither of 
which ſhe was able to perform in health, nor did ſhe 
ever ſo much as attempt it, being naturally of a dull 
wit, and from the beginning of her youth accuſtomed 
to get her living by her hand- labour. But in ſuch a 
mania as ariſes not from atrabilis preceding, another 
method of cure is required. If the ſtrength be ſuffi. 
cient, and the body not exhauſted by foregoing diſ- 
eaſes, it will be of ſervice to uſe evacuations by blood- 
lettings, and the milder purgatives, ſuch as tama- 
rinds, the leaves of ſenna, the freſh whey of milk, 
and the like, by which the quantity of humours di- 
ſtending the veſſels, and their impetuoſity, may be 
diverted from the head. But care muſt be taken not 
to fink all the powers by ſudden and profuſe evacua- 
tions; tor thus indeed the ſevere ravings may be re- 
moved, but then the mania is ſucceeded by an impo- 
tency of the common ſenſory, and leaves an incurable 
_ fooliſhneſs during the reſt of life; and being once 

thus ſtupified, they become unmindful of every 
thing, inoffenſively play with trifles like children, 
and often ſpin out their life in that deplorable condi- 
tion even to old age, as we ſee by many inſtances in 
the lunatic hoſpitals. | . 
But when the cure advances nothing by this me- 
thod, it then only remains to try what may be done 
by diſturbing the whole body with the moſt power- 
ful remedies, in hopes of procuring a change of the 


preſent condition, upon which we treated at \. 1123. 


Hitherto is referred that kind of the mania which | 
Sydenham has obſerved with ſurprize to follow fre. 
quently after intermitting fevers, although it be not 
mentioned by other authors; but more eſpecially at- 
ter the lingering intermittents, and particularly quar- 
tans. When we formerly treated upon intermitting 
fevers at F$. 753, it appeared, that by theſe fevers, 
long continued in any violent degree, all the juices 


C Sed. 1. Cap. v. pag. 123. 


of the body are greatly altered, ſo as often to degene- 
rate into a very bad cacochymia that proves the 
ſource of numerous chronical diſtempers. If there - 
fore the more thick and acrimonious blood begins to 


be arreſted in the veſſels of the encephalon, or if it 


becomes irritated by the more acrimonious humours 
therein ſecreted, .*tis plain enough the common ſen- 
ſory may be thus diſturbed, and a mania be produ- 
ced. But Sydenham cautions us, that this miſchief 
oftener enſued when by frequent blood-lettings, or 


repeated purgings from the bowels, the cure of theſe 


fevers had been haſtily attempted, from whence the 
languiſhing powers of the patient were exhauſted to 


the laſt degree. Now for curing this kind of the 


mania he uſed a different treatment, of which we 
ſhall fpeak under the ſection following. 


SE CT. MexxvI. 


+ neſs is therefore cured, merely by a long 
continued uſe of ſuch remedies as are cordial, 
corroborant, nouriſhing, and reſtorative. But 


| HE Ra ts kind of the maniacal mad- 


= 


if it be attempted by evacuatings, the conſe- 


quence is an atrophe or univerſal waſting of the 


| body, with weakneſs, and an incurable fooliſh- 


neſs. 


Since in the other kinds of the mania it has been 
uſual for phyſicians to begin to cure with evacua- 


tions, Sydenham therefore cautiouſly obſerves, that 


here there is nothing more miſchievous ; for that 


theſe commonly reduce the ravings, but are at the 


ſame time followed with an incurable fooliſhneſs. 


Even he obſerves, that when the patient is upon the 


point of health, only the uſe of clyſters of ſugared 


milk injected in the bowels will make him relapſe in- 
* N a 


© Ibidem. 
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| to a worle condition, and at length cauſe a return of 
the madneſs that was almoſt quieted. But ſince the 
| blood is in a manner ſpiritleſs and unactive in ſuch 
j patients, he placed the hopes of a cure in the uſe of 
* a reſtorative diet with ſtrengthening cordials; and 


nerous liquors, and long uſe of the bed. Thus they 
. grew gradually better after a few weeks time: and 

then omitting the uſe of cordials for ſome days, he 
| kept them only to a reſtorative diet, and then again 
| ſupplied them with cordials until they were perfectly 
recovered to their health. In this courſe then Syden- 


that could be eaſily digeſted by the languiſhing viſ- 
cera; and at the ſame time excited the actions of the 
chylificative viſcera by ſtrengthening cordials, that 
they might better operate upon the ingeſted nouriſh- 
ments: and together with this the actions of the veſ- 


ſtimulants to a quicker motion; from the concurrence 
of all which together, that ill ſtate of the blood is 
corrected that remains after ſuch lingering fevers. 
But it is alſo to be obſerved, that he often gave the 
Theriace Andromachi, and in a liberal doſe; which 
not only operates as a warm and ſtimulating cordial, 
but ſeems greatly of ſervice in this kind of the mania 
as an opiate. More forms of medicines for this caſe 


— 


number of the preſent ſection. 
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UT the maniacal madneſs which ariſes 
in perſons who are robuſt, well grown, 
or in the flower of their age, of a plethoric and 
hot conſtitution, is cured by the ſame remedies 


N at $. 1081 : with repeated blood-lettings, with 


355 


5 even indulged ſuch perſons with refreſhments by ge- 


ham repleniſhed the body with the beſt nouriſhments, 


ſels on their contained fluids were excited by grateful | 


— Z 


may be ſeen in our author's Materia medica, at the 


.o. . 9 „ rniby 5, 


with the kind of the epilepſy that was deſcribed 
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ſtrong , purging interpoſed betwixt them; and 
finally, by ſoliciting a truce to the diſturbances 
they occaſion by the uſe of opiates and cordials. 
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When too wot quantity of blood diftends the 
veſſels in plethoric perſons, or when that fluid is ra- 
rified in young or middle-aged people, by the plen- 
tiful drinking of ſpirituous or fermented liquors, the 
common ſenſory has then been found ſo much di- 
ſturbed as to occafion a mania that is very often ac- 
companied with great ravings. This ſpecies of the 
matiia is eafily diſtinguiſhed from the reſt by the 
ſigns of a plethora preſent, fuch as à great heat, 
more eſpecially in the head, .a reanefs of the face and 
eyes, a violent throbbing of the carotid and temporal 
arteries; and alſo from thoſe known cauſes having 
preceded which are able to introduce a ſudden rari- 
faction throughout the blood. Hitherto alſo belong 
fupptefſions of accuſtomed difcharges of redundant 
blood by the piles, or the menſtrual flux; with every 
ning that particularly directs the force and quantity 
of the blood more towards the head. This is ob- 
ſerved when the tochial diſcharges are ſuddenly ſup- 
preſſed in child-bed-women, from whence dangerous 
maladies arife, according as the ſuppreſſed humours 
are thrown upon this or that part, as we ſhall here - 
after declare at $. 1329. This is what Hippoerates * 
well obſerves, : when he fays, that the lochia fome- 
times flow to the head, breaſt, and lungs, ſo as to 
oceafion ſometimes a ſudden death. Bur after reck- - 
oning up the miſchiefs that enſue from a defluxion 
of the lochia upon the lungs, he adds, Quod fi pur- 
patio” (uterina) impetu ſurſum delata per os non exeat, 
neque ad pulmomem virtaiur, ei ad faciem lochia diver- 
tent, quae admotium rubicunda erit, & caput grave, 
neque id citra dolorem movere poterit; oculi etiam valde 
rubicundi erunt, & ex ipfis tenuis ſanguis effluet : Ef 
De Mulier. Morbor, Lib. I. Cap. 45. Charter. Tom. VIE. 
s 5 Pag. 755 | — ES | 
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160 Of the Ravixo6-Mapness. Sect. 1127. 
ubi etiam nonnullis ſanguis ex naribus preſuit, qui fi | 
effundatur, boc modo diuturnior morbus evadit. Ne- 
que hoc in morbo acute aures audiunt. Cardiogno 

 wexabitur, eructabit, mente alienabitur, & delirationes 
furioſae (mapa in waves) exiſtunt: Hut if the 
<« uterine diſcharges being forcibly carried upwards, 
<. be not excreted by the mouth, nor ſettled upon 
< the lungs, they then go on to the face, which 
4 will appear very red, or fluſhed, with a heavineſs 
© of the head, which cannot be moved without 
<« pain; the eyes will be alſo very red, and the thin- 
<« ner parts of the blood will diſtil from them: and 
ce there are ſome caſes in which blood flows alſo 
from the noſe, which effuſion then renders the di- 


„ ſtemper more durable, or of longer ſtanding. Nor 


c do the ears perform accurately their office of hear- 
ing in this diſtemper : but the patient will be trou- 
& bled with flatulent diſtentions of the ſtomach, will 
have belchings, unſoundneſs of mind, and furious 
t or maniacal ravings.” A little after he obſerves, 
that if they recover from this diſtemper, a deafneſs, 
or a blindaeſs ſtill continues upon them, from a com- 
preſſure made on the origin of the auditory and optic 
nerves in the brain, by the over-diſtended blood-veſ- 
ſels of the encephalon, which for the future inter- 
cepts any reſtitution of the free motion of the ſpirits 

through thoſe nerves. To this head alſo the follow- 
ing text of Hippocrates ® ſeems to be referred: Quibus 
in mulieribus ſanguis in mammis colligitur, maniam 
fegnificat : In thoſe women who have the redun- | 
% dant blood collected in their breaſts, the maniacal 
© madneſs is denoted.” For we know that about 
the third day after the delivery, the veſſels of the 
womb begin to contract themſelves, and the ſerous 
or milky juices gather in the breaſts, which then be- 
come ſwelled. But when inſtead of thoſe milky 
juices the breaſts are diſtended by the blood itſelf, | 
tis a ſign the lochia are driven upwards, and conli- 
1% Acrabl7 
5 Aphor. 40. Sect. V. Charter. Tom. X. Pag. 215 · 
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derably diſtreſs all the ſuperior veſſels; from whence 
all thoſe miſchiefs may be feared which have been 
mentioned above from Hippocrates. 35 
The principal intention of cure in ſuch a mania 
is, to empty the over- filled veſſels by blood-let- 
tings, and divert the quantity and force of the hu- 
mours from the head; to which purpoſe” conduce 
purges that are briſk enough, bathings of the feet, 
bliſters, &c. while at the fame time the rarefaction 
of the blood is abated, and all thoſe cauſes avoided 
from whence it may proceed ; rhe ſuperior veſſels are 
to be ſtrengthened, and conſtringed or compreſſed, 
while thoſe of the lower limbs are much relaxed by 
baths, fomentations, vapours, Fc. and if the ravings 
ſtill continue after theſe have been practiſed, the vio- 
lence of the diſtemper may then be ſafely quieted by 
op . NY me ne FLIES 
At F. 1124. it was obſerved that ſpontaneous and 
profuſe hæmorrhages have been greatly ſerviceable _ 
in maniacal caſes, that have been in vain attempted by 
other remedies ; and therefore large blood-lettings 
may here be profitably uſed, more eſpecially in per- 
ſons who are robuſt, well grown, or of a plethoric 
and hot conſtitution, of which our preſent ſection 
treats. Hildanus relates ſeveral caſes in which the 
maniacal madneſs was cured, and that very ſuddenly, 
by opening the temporal artery. He particularly obſer- 
ved the immediate effects of this operation in a robuſt 
girl, who was turned raving or maniacally mad from 
violent and long continued pains in her head, com- 
plaining ſhe alſo perceived troubleſome ringings, and 
noiſes in her ears, a beating pain in her temples, and 
a troubleſome heat within her head; all which are ſigns 
denoting that the interior veſſels of the head are over- 
diſtended with blood. A young Switzer-man made 
a voyage by ſea in a very hot ſeaſon, and at the ſame 
time indulged with an immoderate uſe of the ſtrongeſt . 
wines, from whence he grew raving-mad :;- but was 
 Vorn MB in „ cured 
| - > Efficac, Medic. Part. 2. pag. 45, 46. | 
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cured by repeated blood-lettings, with the application 


of leeches to his temples, and a very ſpare diet. But 


fince in this patient there was a great heat and rari- 
faction of the blood by an abuſe of wine in the hotteſt 


ſeaſon, the bathing with cold waters was therefore of 
ſervice, with pouring of icy or freezing water upon 


bis head after it had been firſt ſhaved, Many more 


ſuch caſes have taught phyſicians that the coldeſt ap- 


Free to the head have ſometimes very good ef. 
fects . Thus a capful of ſnow, laid to the head of | 
2 man who had been long maniacally or raving mad, 

- _ threw him into an agreeable ſleep : and upon waking 

he was found much quieter, and in a little time got 


cured by this method. However there remained in 
this cure a convulſive contraction in one ſide of the 
face, probably from an W er application of the 
very cold ſnow to it: it is alſo obſerved that other ma- 


niacal patients were afterwards cured by the ſame me- | | 
thod. A like happy cure was allo. performed: by a 
_ cataract or fall of water very cold from the heighth 


of twenty feet upon the head of a raving mad-man, | 
which threw him into a ſleep. that held nine hours, 


and afterwards the p atient awoke in the poſſeſſion of | 


his right mind. More obfervations confirming the ! 
extraordinary uſes of cold bathing in this kind of the 
maniacal madneſs may be found in another treatiſe ”. 
But above all this method ſeems to have been moſt 
uſefully applied to thoſe who have fallen into the pre- 
ſent maniacal madneſs from too great exceſſes in ſtrong 


wines during very hot ſeaſons. Even in Celſus there 


is mention made of this method, ſince he adviſes the 
whole body to be plunged in warm water and dil, and 
then cold water to be poured upon the head: for thus 

the other parts of the body are relaxed by warmth, | 


while all the veſſels of the head are conſtringed and I 


ſtrengthened by the fudden cold. f 
By e | | But 
Acad. des Scienc. 1734. Hift. pag. 56. * Plyehroloufiaor the | 


hiſtory of cold Bathing, &c. pag. 452. 'Ibid.p.455. u Lettere W 
Mediche del dottore Mar. hifi, Gr. p. 27, *Lib, III. Cap xvin. 
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But opiates are applauded in the cure of maniacal 


tients when evacuations have firſt gone before, as 
well by repeated blood-lettings as by purgatives ; and 
more eſpecially when there are ſtubborn waichings at- 
trending the mania. Accident proved the efficacy of 
opium in a maniacal maiden, who ſwallowed a ſcru- 


ple of opium that was diffolved in vinegar to bache _ 
her head; and by that was ſuddenly cured 9. But many 


obſervations ſhew us what a great quantity of opium 


maniacal patients are able to bear. It was the practice 


of a celebrated curer of this malady ? to give morn- 
ing and evening two grains of opium diſſolved in a 
ſpoonful of water, and if then no fleep followed, he 
adminiſtred ftill another grain, until it had the de- 
fired effect: but we are told he thus was obliged to 
mount the doſe ſometimes to fifteen grains of pure 


opium; but never ventured upon giving that quan- 
tity all at once, only by gradually increaſing it till the 
deſired ſleep came upon the patient. In young and 


plethoric perſons he ufed blood-lettings ; but affirms 
he cured many without ever once opening a vein. 
Every eighth day he gave an hydragogue purgative, 
or elſe an antimonial vomir, and in the evening of 
the ſame day the uſual doſe of opium ; for he con- 


tinued his patients in the uſe of the opium for many 


days until they were relieved of their ravings. Aetius'1 
indeed recommends the bold adminiftration of medi- 


cines prepared from poppies, after evacuations have 
been made; and informs us that maniacal patients 
recovered by that practice. The like method is alſo 


applauded by Sydenham in young and ſanguine ma- 
niacal perſons; for after ſome blood-lettings, he gave 


a ſmart purgative every eighth day, and a cordial 
upon the days intermediate, which contained a large 


proportion of the Theriaca Andromachi*. Otherwite, 


Add Erudit. Mend. Jul. 1701. pa l 314. ? Joh. Jac. Wep- 
feri Hiſtoriae Apoplect. 10 Append. a+ 687. 5 Lib. VI. Cap. 
"111, pag. 101. * Sed. I. Cap. v. pag. 125. h 5 
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164 Of the Caninz-Mapxess. Sect. 1128. 
tis true, Sydenham gave but about half a grain of 
opium twice in the day; but it appears plainly, from 

what has been already ſaid, that the doſe of this cele- 


brated drug may be very ſafely increaſed when there 


is an occaſion for it. EE A | 

From all that has been advanced then it appears, 
that the ſeveral kinds of the maniacal-madneſs are 
carefully to be diſtinguiſhed, that the appropriated 
method of cure may be uſed for each of them reſpec- 
tively, ſince what is ſerviceable to the cure of one 
kind of the mania, is miſchievous to another. 


Of the Canine-Mapness. 
SECT. MCXXVIN. 
| TE ERE is yet another diſtemper, which,” 


from the raving madneſs that often at- 


tends it, is commodiouſly referred to this place; 


fince its extremely miſchievous nature calls for 


the treatment of the phyſician. 


This ſeems to be the moſt convenient place for 


treating upon the diſtemper called rabies canina, or 


madneſs from bites of animals, and dogs, that are mad; 


ſince the perſons thus afflicted often rave like thoſe 


who are maniacally mad, and require to be reſtrained 


with cords or chains. There may perhaps be ſome. 


' reaſon to doubt whether it ought not to be referred 
to the tribe of the acute rather than to that of the 


chronical diſeaſes ; ſince a fever is the general compa- 
nion of it, ſo ſoon as the poiſon of the mad animal ; 
which was applied to the human body, once enters 
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into a ſtate of action, and it then uſually kills in a 
few days. And yet we often ſee that the poiſon of 


the mad animal will lie a long time dormant in the 
patient's body, before it enters into action, as will 


hereafter be made to appear. Aurelian however 


enters the canine madneſs in the liſt of acute diſeaſes; 


„ becauſe (he tells us) one ought not to aſcribe that 


time to the patient's malady in which he is not yet 
afflicted by his raving madneſs, the fit or dread 
Hof which has not yet affected his body: and when 


cc 


in perſons afflicted by chronical diſtempers; and 
ſince alſo by this malady the patients are carried 
off very ſpeedily, as by a diſtemper that is both 
acute and continual :” Cum non oporteat illud tem- 
pus aegrotanti imputari, qui nondum rabie vexatur, 
quippe cum paſſio necdum corpus afficiat ; & cum emi- 
cuerit, non habeat ſuper pofitiones, ſeu dilationes, ficut 
gui ſpecialiter tardis afficiuntur paſſionibus, & ob hoc 
celerrime aegrotantes interficiat, non ſolum ut acuta, Jod 
eliam ut continua pa ſſio. 


But ſince after a bite has been inflicted by a mad 


cc 


animal, the productive cauſe of the diſtemper is al- 


ready exiſtent within the body, and has been obſerved 


in ſome to be joined with an unuſual ſorrowfulneſs 


and waſting of the body, for a conſiderable time be- 


fore they had any dread of water, it ſeems no impro- 


priety to treat of this among the chronical diſeaſes, 
although even in its laſt ſtage it carries off the pa- 
tient like an acute diſtemper: and this is the more 
allowable, as the moſt effectual methods for its cure 
can almoſt only take place in the particular interval 
of time that goes before the diſtemper has arrived 


to the ſaid laſt period of its violence. For in this 


manner we juſtly rank an epilepſy amongſt the chro- 
nical diſtempers, although often the patient is ſwept 


off in we time of his paroxyſm, Thus t too the 
M . atra- 
R Acuror morbor. Lib. III. Cap. x1, Page 222» | 


it once breaks out into action, it admits of no 
* reſpites or delays, like thoſe that are obſervable 
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166 Of the Canine-Mapxess Sect. 1129. 
atrabilis, although a very ſlow diſeaſe in itſelf, when 


it grows turgid and into a commotion, kindles, out- 
rageous fevers that are ſoon fatal, ſee 5. 1104. 


SE C T. MexXIX. 


| © Þ H 18 | diſtemper is then called the . 


or ſayage-madneſs ; and as it comes of- 
teneſt from the bites of mad dogs, it is like- 


wiſe termed the canine-madneſs ; and from its 


moſt terrible ſymptom of dreading water, it is 


called the hydrophobia, &c.. 


The reaſons for the donominations of this diſtem- 
per are ſelf· apparent; for although it may ſpring like- 
wiſe from tke bites of other animals beſides thoſe of 
dogs, yet as it comes moſt commonly from theſe laſt, 
it is therefore by way of eminence called the canine 
rabies. or madneſs. And fince the pathognomic or 
demonſtrative ſign that the poiſon of this diftemper 
becomes active in the body is a dread of all drinkable 
liquors; therefore it is termed the hydrophobia or 


_ dread of water, and ſometimes called the Hgropbobia 
or dread of liquors, as Aurelian obſerves; who yet 
owns to us, that the former appellation is the moſt 


uſual, and is moſt commonly given to the diſtemper, 
as we ſee cuſtomary at the preſent day. | 
In another place", the laſt mentioned author diſputes 


- whether the canine madneſs be a new diſtemper. It 


1s true there is no mention made of it in Hippocrates ; 
but then this amounts to no proof that the diſtemper 


| was not in being in his time. It might perhaps be 


leſs frequent in the parts which were inhabited by 


Hippocrates; fince Aarelian * intimates that this is 
a diſtemper notalike common to all countries, becauſe RE 


(as he tells us) thoſe of Caria and Crete, although 
free from other venomous animals, are frequently di- 
| 43 N K ſturbed 
bid. Cap. 1x. pag. 218. bid. Cap, xy. pag. 226, Ibi- W 
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ſturbed by the canine-madneſs ; and on the contrary, 


we are told *, that through all ſouth America the 
dogs are never infeſted with this madneſs. Certain 


we are there were dogs in every age, and that they 


are diſpoſed to frequent attacks of the preſent diſtem- 
per: from whence we may with reaſon conclude the 
canine-madnels to be a diſtemper prior to the moſt 
ancient writers in phyſic. Mr. Le Clerc * has, with 
his cuſtomary erudition, collected many particulars 


upon this ſubject, in his hiſtory of medicine; where, 


they may be conſulted upon this occaſion. 


8 EC T. Mexxx. 


HIS aid diſtemper therefore ariſcs al- 
moſt conſtantly from a poiſon, taken into 


the body from the bites of mad animals ; and 
yet it appears, both from hiſtory and obſerva- 


tion, to have ariſen ſpontaneouſly in ſome cer- 


* 


tain acute diſtempers. 


This ſad diſeaſe is above all the moſt frequently = 
communicated to mankind by other animals, before 


mad; and yet there are at the fame time ſome ob- 
ſervations that teach us the ſame diſeaſe has appearec 

without any ſuch cauſe. Thus we read of a youth 
twenty-nine years old”, who being of a hot and dry 


habit, in a violent fit of anger gnawed his own indi- 


cator or pointing finger, from whence he grew hy- 


drophobous within the ſpace of twenty four hours, 


and to ſo violent a degree that he fell into apparent 
ſuffocation even at the thoughts or mere . 
water: and ſoon after he periſhed perfectly diſtracted 
and raving with madneſs, having firſt vomited up a 


uniform, green and bilious matter from his ſtomach, . 


* Biblioth. raiſonn. 17 50. Avril, May, Juin. pag. 422. * Hiſt. 
de la medec. part. 2. Liv. IV. Sect. 1. Chap: vi. pag. 463- 

Y Epift. Joh. Bapt. Scaramucci ad Ant. Magliabech, in miſcell. 
curioſ. dec. 3, a. 9: & 10. append, pag. 249. 9 5 
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168 Of the Canine-MapNtss. Sect. 1130. 
But in this caſe the poiſon of the diſtemper ſeems to 
have been bred by the violent fit of anger within the 
body itſelf, without being taken into it from any 
other animal. Aretæus is allo of this opinion, that 
cauſes equally deſtructive, and of the ſame nature 
with thoſe that are externally received, may ariſe 
within the body itſelf; for his words are, Alia mil. 
lena eorum, quae in homine ſunt, eandem ſpeciem cum 
exterioribus cauſis obtinent : ſucci corrumpentes interne 
& externe: morbi quoque medicamentis pernicioſis afſi- 
miles; & a medicamentis talia vomunt, qualia ob 
. febres vomere ſolent: There are ſtill a thoufand 
diſtempers which ariſe within man himſelf, of the 
„ ſame nature with thoſe that ſpring from external 
„ cauſes: the humours of the body, inwardly or 
& outwardly corrupting ; the concurrence- of ſome 
« diſtempers to produce others, when treated with 
* pernicious medicincs; to which add, the evacua- 
tion of like humours from the ſtomach, with what 
are uſually thrown off from it by vomitings in fe- 
« vers.“ In like manner Aurelian alſo believed 
ce it to be poſſible for this diſtemper to ariſe in hu- 
% man bodies without a manifeſt cauſe; ſince the 
like miſchiefs are ſpontaneouſly generated by too 
« {trict or tenſe a habit of the body as from poiſon 
e itſelf:“ Efſe palſibile, fine manifeſta cauſa hanc pajſ- 
fionem cerporibus innaſci, cum talis fuerit ſtriftio 
28 generata, qualis a veneno. For it is well 
known, that Aurelian, being a patron of the metho- 
dic ſet}, reduced all cauſes of diſeaſes either to over- 
ſtricture or relaxation. n 
But ſince in open bodies the organs of ſwal- 
lowing are often found in ſome ſtate of inflammation, 
with bilious matters about the ſtomach; while at the 
ſame time the brain, cerebellum, and ſpinal narrow, 
are more than uſually. dry, Sc. ſee f. 1140, it there - 
fore ſeems very probable, that if like changes in the 
= De cauſ. & ſign. morbor. acut, Lib. I. Cap. vit. pag. 5- 
* Acut, morbor, Lib. III. Cap, ix. pag. 219. 8 
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body enſue from other cauſes, the ſame or a like di- 
ſtemper may be alſo produced thence. Þ * _ 
We have already ſeen in the hiſtory of melancholy _ 
(. 1090.), that the ſaid diſtemper may ariſe from 

cauſes in the mind, by which even in a healthy body 

the atrabilis may be introduced merely by a change 

of the thoughts or ideas; and then the atrabilis ſo 
produced by other cauſes in the body may in this laſt 
again excite the moſt ſtubborn delirium or madneſs. 
We are certified by innumerable obſervations, that 
dogs become thus raving mad without any received 
infection from another mad animal; and conſequent- 
ly the poiſon muſt be originally formed in them, 
without a communication of it from any other ani- 
mal; whence our opinion is again confirmed. But 
the moſt creditable obſervations made in other diſ- 
eaſes ſeem to confirm, that an hydrophobia has ariſen 


in human bodies without any received poiſon from a 5 


mad animal. The celebrated Boer baave was accu- 
ſtomed to tell his audience upon this occaſion, the 
caſe of a certain ſergeant at mace, who was obliged 
to be fetched from a conſiderable diſtance by the pub- 
lic executioner, to ſee juſtice inflicted upon a crimi- 
nal: for this unhappy man having in a very hot ſea- 
ſoa much fatigued himſelf with bodily exerciſe, and 
then ſet himſelf till in a boat with his naked head 
expoſed to the ſcorching rays of the ſun, drinking 
hardly any thing that whole day beſides inflammable 
ſpirits; fell into a moſt ardent fever, in which he 
with great horror refuſed all liquors that were offered 
him, and expired in the ſpace of three days. Salius 
Diverſus ® ſaw an hydrophobia al ſo ariſe in a woman 
of thirty ſix years of age ſeized firſt with a peſtilen- 
tial fever which was relieved by a dyſentery ; and at 
length the fever being almoſt cured, the hygropho- 
bia or dread of liquors continued, and in fo violent 
a degree that ſhe could not bear to ſee ady perſons 
drinking in her ſight : her ſenſes however continued, 

Sl . . 
d De febre peſtilenti, & c. Cap. x ix. pag. 362. 
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and ſhe expired upon the eighth day, of the ſymptom 
of dreading every kind of liquor; whereas thoſe who 


; become hydrophobous from the bite of a mad ani- 


mal ſeldom ſurvive the fourth day. Tet both this 

patient and her mother religiouſly proteſted againſt 
having ever been bitten by a dog, either mad or 
healthy: * affirming ſhe never had kept a dog in 
& her houſe, nor allowed of any communications 
* with them from abroad,” cum nec domi unquam ca- 
nem educaſſet, nec externis unquam communicaſſet. In 
another place © we read of an hydrophobia, that at- 
tended an inflammation of the ſtomach with convul- 


ſions; from which miſchiefs, however, the patient 
_ recovered, by bold and repeated blood-lettings. In- 


deed Aurelian * aſſures us, the ſtomach is affected in 


the hydrophobia. But it appears by theſe obſerva- 


tions, that the hydrophobia which ariſes in other diſ- 
_ eaſes without received poiſon, is of a milder nature 
and more eaſily curable. Thoſe who defire more 
examples of the hydrophobia which ariſes in other 
dliſtempers, may ſee them collected in Schenck *, 
taken from Marcellus Donatus, and others. But J 
believe thoſe here mentioned are enough to ſhew, 
that the hydrophobia ſometimes ſpontaneouſly ariſes 
in acute diſtempers. 


S'E C T. MERIT. | 


B US there is hardly any ſort of animal but | | 
what may be afflicted with this madneſs, B 


and may be able to communicate it by their 


other animals. _ 


- Frequent experiences and obſervations aſſure us of 


this, that one mad dog wilf\infe& a great number of 
| e * 15 others 

'© Medical Eſſays Tom. I. f. 29. pag. 283. 4 Acutor. Wi 
Morbor. Lib. III. Cap. x12. pag. 222. * Lib. VII. Obſervat. W 


 Medicin. pag. 852. 
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others of their own kind, and of people likewiſe 3 
and all thoſe bitten hy the one dog may afterwards, 
and in like manner, infect other animals. And 
therefore if animals that have the canine madneſs are 
not ſoon deſtroyed, either by the diſtemper ot 

ſtrangling, this ſad diſtemper may be ſpread beyond 


all bounds, for no obſervations have yet ſhewn 


that the infecting poiſon grows milder by communi- 
cation from one animal to another. But as biting is 


the principal way by which this poiſon enters the 


blood, therefore the canine madneſs is principally 
obſerved to ſpread itfelf in the larger animals, be- 


_ cauſe they are not ſo eaſily killed by the wounding 


jaws of the mad beaſt, as are the ſmaller poultry, 
birds, Sc. and therefore the former live long.enough 
after the bitten wound, for the poiſon to ripen or 
inereaſe into the open effects of this diſtemper. 


8 E CT. MexxxII. 


N particular, dogs, cats, wolves, foxes; 
1 horſes, aſſes, mules, oxen, ſwine, apes, 
cocks of the poultry breed, and our own ſpe- 
cies, have all been known to propagate this 
ſad diſtemper to others, aſter being themſelves 
firſt infeted with the canine madneſs. 


Thoſe animals are here enumerated which hiſtory | 
has taught us to have ſpread the canine madneſs, 
To this number Aurelian adds, bears, and leopards ;' 
concerning which, however, hiſtory ſupplies but very 
few obſervations, as thoſe ſavage beaſts almoſt con- 
ſtantly dwell in the caves of great woods, remote 
from human ſocieties, and if they happen to fix their 
Jaws upon man, or another animal, tis commonly 
with a fatal ſlaughtering of them. But wolves and 
foxes often caich their prey from inhabited places, 
9 1 5 ' : Ta 25 
f Acutor. Morbor. Lib. III. Cap. x. pag. 218. | 
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and will ſometimes wound the larger animals, which 
they are not able to kill. But it ſeems that horſes, 
oxen, aſſes, mules, and ſwine, ſpread this canine 
madneſs by communication of biting from ſome other 


mad beaſt; ſince I cannot find that any certain ob. 


ſervations ſhew thoſe animals to have been ſponta- 
neouſly infeſted by the diſtemper. But we may 
doubt this of the cock, who is an animal ſo much 
given up to fighting and to anger: although tis 
true, ſome of theſe may be infected by the bites of 
mad foxes, as the great incendiaries to the poultry 
breed. Baccius ® ſaw a gardener wounded in the hand 
by the beak of an old cock, in ſuch a manner that 
the blood flowed; and he turned raving mad upon 
it, on the firſt day, and expired by the third; for 


neither inciſions, nor cauteries, nor auy other reme- | 


dies, did him any ſervice. A woman endeavouring 


to part two cocks engaged in a ſharp fight one with | 
the other, received.ſuch a wound in her arm, from 


the beak of one of them, that the blood came forth; 


from which wound ſhe afterwards ſoon fell into an 
hydrophobia, and expired within a ſhort time *, But 


in neither of theſe caſes is there any mention made 


that thoſe cocks were before bitten by any mad ani- 
mal. Whether the extreme anger to which this bird 
is ſo prone, may be here concerned as a cauſe? like 
what we obſerved of an enraged perſon, at F. 1130. 
But if this were the caſe, it might be demanded, why 
fighting cocks are not then oftener infeſted with the 
canine madneſs ; ſince in England they are ſo ſtudi- 


_ ouſly bred up for the fight, and taught the higheſt 


ſteps of enragement ? Theſe obſervations, however, 


ſeem to teach us, that even in cocks the canine mad- 


neſs may ariſe, without any previous infection from 


another animal. 


append. pag. 250, 25t. . 
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8 E C T. MCXXXIIL 


UT in no tive does this diſtemper of- 
tener rage than in the dog, wolf, and 


fox: and in theſe it more eſpeeially ariſes from 


internal cauſes, without any proniens ene 


The truth of this ſection will appear from com- 
paring the ſcattered hiſtories that have been given us 
of this malady : for dogs, more eſpecially, have been 
the afteneſt obſerved to fall into this madneſs, from 
internal cauſes; and as theſe are domeſtic animals, 
the obſervations given of them may be more certain- 
ly relied upon. As for wolves and foxes, as they 
are animals very near of kin to dogs, ſo they are very 
frequently infeſted with the canine madneſs ; but 
then our aſſurances are leſs certain as to their con- 


traction of the diſtemper, whether it be ſpontaneouſly 
or "op infection. 


8 E 0 T. MCxXXXIV. 


HE antecedent cauſes which have been 

obſerved, productive of the canine mad - 
neſs, breaking out in theſe animals, are; the 
ſultry heats of the country; the parching up 
of a place by an exceſſive hot ſun, while alter- 
nately it is infeſted with horrid extremities of 
cold; a dry and hot ſeaſon long continuing; 
a feeding upon fleſh that is putrid, ſtinking, 
and maggotty; a want of water to drink; 
worms bred in the kidneys, inteſtines, or nd 


or in the olfactory cavities of their noſtrils; and 
the like. . 


2 
Since 
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Since this is ſo dreadful a diſtemper, it will be 
worth our while to enquire into the cauſes which uſu- 
ally produce the canine madneſs, that we may be 
| better able to avoid them: or that if ſuch have pre- 
vailed any time upon dogs, thoſe animals may be 
timely deftroyed, before they are infeſted with the 
diſtemper, that the contagion may be that way pre- 
Sultry heats of the country, &c.] In the moſt 
ſultry ſummer heats, and in the hotteſt regions, dogs 
are oftener obſerved to run mad, as all the writers of 
obſervations aſſure us; and the ſame thing has been 
alſo intimated to us by the ancient phyſicians * , but 
then they have alſo added, that ſometimes the canine 
madneſs has appeared during the moſt intenſe cold, 
I knew a man bitten in the finger by a cat, about the 
end of the month of December, who became hydro- 
1 But Aetius writes, that this diſtemper is 
chiefly obſerved frequent in thoſe countries, where 
the violence of winter and ſummer are equally exceſ- | 
five. But in the mean time obſervations ſeem to de- 
' clare for a frequency of the canine madneſs in places 
where there is a conſiderable heat of the air and dri- 
neſs of the ſeafon. From thence it has been a cuſtom 
in ſome ſuch places, to kill all the dogs that ſtray 
about the city during the dog-days. ö 
A feeding upon fleſh that is putrid, Sc] The 
larger kind of maſtiff-dogs, which are uſually taſtened | 
by a chain as a terror to thieves; are accuſtomed to 
be often invaded by this madneſs: for to give greater 
fierceneſs of ſpirits to theſe dogs, they are uſually fed 
with the fleſh of larger animals, which have periſhed I 
by age or diſeaſe, or at leaſt with ſuch parts of others 
as are not commonly uſed for human ſuſtenance. 
Thus the fleſh of horſes half dried and corrupted, the 
lard of whales, Sc. are from the lowneſs of their price 
. | e often 
I Aegineta Lib. V. Cap. 111. pag. 74. verſa. Aetius Lib. VI. 
Cap. ee pag. 107. Dioſcorid, Theriac, Cap. 1. pag. 423. 
idem, 5 5 
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often given to theſe dogs, which therefore ſeem, from 
the corruptneſs of their diet, to be ſtrongly inclined 
to this nee more eſpecially if they are deprived 
of water. For it ſometimes happens that thoſe who 
have the care of keeping theſe animals forget to ſup- 
ply them with water, while the poor beaſts, confined 
by chains, can no where relieve. themſelves. But if 
this happens in the hotter months, the preſent mad- 
neſs is uſually the conſequence. 1 | 
Worms bred in their kidneys, Sc.] That dogs 
are often troubled with worms we are certain : for 
among many dogs that I have diſſected there has 
very rarely been one that had not worms either in the 
ſtomach, inteſtines, or other viſcera, either of the 
_ earth-worm, tape- like, or the maggotty forts ; called 
teretes, tæniæ, and aſcarides. I well remember, that 
in the firſt dog I diſſected, there was none of the left 
kidney to be found, and while my thoughts were af- 
cribing this loſs to my yet imperfect ſkill in the art 
of diſſecting, by gently raiſing with the point of my 
knife where I ſuſpected the ſaid kidney ought to be 
ſeated, there ſuddenly came out a very large worm, 
open mouthed, and of a kind wholly differing from 
i thoſe that are uſually found in the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines: after this I perceived that the whole left 
= kidney had been conſumed, leaving only its outer 
4 membranes entire like a bag, which made the neſt 
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3 of the worm. Now as dogs feeding upon corrupted 

» i and maggotty fleſh run oftener mad; as they have 

3 after death been found to contain numerous worms, 

3 and as the brain of a dog, thought to be mad 

d and killed on that account, appeared within a few 

WI hours after death to be putrid and full of warms': 

e. therefore ſome have made it their opinion, that the 

\ WY id madneſs is propagated by a vermicular conta- 

ce Lion; and in this they have thought themſelves 

-n more than a little confirmed by the ſucceſs that mer- 
BY cury (the moſt famous of anthelmintic remedies,)  * 

VI. 1 2 e 1 Bap 

23 


Bonet. Sepulc. Anatom. Tom, I. Lib. 4, Sect. VIII pag. 212. 
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has had towards the cure; upon which we ſhall 


fpeak more hereafter. Yet at leaſt the dog which! 


diſſected as above was not mad, but condemned to 
this fate for his affrighting and diſturbing many of 


his neighbours by howlings, which their ſuperſtition 
aſcribed to be a fatal omen of approaching funerals, 


that were ſpeedily to happen among them. And 


therefore it ſeems ſtil} very doubtful, whether worms 
| lodged in the viſcera of dogs h 


| ave any ſhare in dil- 
poſing them to this madneſs. 2 


8 ECT. Mexxxv. 


FH E ſigns of a canine-madneſs beginning, 
A by which we are cautioned to guard 
againſt its dreadful poiſon, are chiefly the fol- 
lowing : they appear firſt ſorrowful, retire 
from company, and hide themſelves, continue 
mute with reſpect to barking, but utter mur- 


murs, and refuſe all foods or drinks that are of- 


fered, and though as yet they continue under 


a mindful obedience and reſpe& to their ma- 
ſters, walking ſoftly before them with lank ears 
and tail as if they were ſleepy, yet they grow 
angry at ſtrangers, and will attack them. This 
makes the firſt degree of the preſent diſtemper ; 
and the bite now received is indeed dangerous, 


but not of the moſt defperate kind. They 
next go on to be out of breath, with a panting, | 
hang the tongue out of their mouth, gape, and 


let fall much of a frothy flavering, go on ſome· 
times as if they were half in a fleep, and then 


ſuddenly run in a good pace, but with an uneven 
or indirect gate; they now no longer retain the 
knowledge of their maſters, but careleſsly hang 
down their eyes, which look watery, and dim, | 


or 


. —:. a. 
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or duſty, while their tongue appears with a le- 
den blueneſs, and then they ſuddenly ſeem very 
much fallen away, grow mad, and at 1 8 - 
quite. raving : and this makes the ſecond ſtage 
or degree of the diſtemper, which cannot well 
be longer ſupported than thirty hours before the 
deathof the animal. The bite inflicted at this time 
of the diſtemper is almoſt incurable : but ſtill, 

in proportion as the beaſt raves more violently, 
has Iaboured longer in the diſtemper, or ap- 
proaches nearer unto death, the bite is ſo much 
the more ſevere and more fatal, as the ſymp- 
toms. which it ſpeedily creates are accordingly 
more vehement; and the reverſe, . | 


It is of great conſequence to be acquainted with 
the ſigns, by obſerving which we may be aſſured a 
dog is mad, and be able to deſtroy him from doing 
miſchief to mankind, or from ſpreading his poiſon 
to other animals; or elſe that we may be able to give 
a ſatisfactory relief to the fears of people who have 
been bitten by a dog that-was not mad. In the laſt 


; {tage of the diſtemper indeed; when a dog panting 
i for breath, with tongue hanging down from his frothy 
; mouth, bites almoſt at everything, and ſeems ſtrangely 
5 waſted throughout his body, he is then eaſily known 
s by every one to be mad: but it will be more uſeful to 
7 gain a knowledge of the ſigns of the beginning diſeaſe, 


as they are all very accurately deſcribed in our text, and 
confirmed by numerous obſervations or experiences, 
joined with the careful remarks of the ancient phyſician 
already cited ®. _ But the ſubject of our preſent ſection 
is the ſigns of the madneſs properly canine; ſince the _ 
ſigns of it in other animals that retreat from the ſociety 
of mankind cannot ſo well be determined; and the 
Vol., XI. 7 8 - QENEE -- 
= Aetius Lab, VI. Cap. xx1v. p. 197. Aeginet. Lib. V. Cap. 111. 
p. 74. verſa. et Cn Ee J 8 


ether ereatures for the moſt part commonly receive 


| rather than to fall into the moſt dreadfal ſymptoms 
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their madneſs originally from the bites of dogs. If 
therefore a dog appears more than uſually forrowful, 
when the ſigns of the ſection that went before this 
have been previouſly obſerved, but ſtrenuouſly refuſes 
both tv bark and to take either food or drink, he 
ought directly #0 be killed ; fince the moſt melancholy 
events have taught us how much danger there is in 
delays. All animals likewife which have been bitten by 
ſuch a dog ought to be deſtroyed or ſhut up imme- 
diately : and wounds inflicted by them upon our own 
proves muſt be very carefully treated after the manner 
that will be hereafter directed: even if there be but the 
leaſt doubt or ſuſpicion of madneſs in the caſe, no- 
thing ought to be neglected in behalf of the patient; 
ſince it is much better for a perſon. bitten by a dog 
to undergo the fatigues of a treatment unneceſſary; 


of this malady for want of timely uſing the neceſſary 
Precautions. SI | — | 
There is indeed another ſign added to thoſe of the 


madneſs in dogs by a late author“, who affures us th 
he has often obſerved the truth of it: namely, that on 
all other dogs fly from them by a kind of natural in- w 
ſtinct, and leave the company of the dog who is mad, th 
with apparent ſigns of great fear. | 
It ſometimes happens that a dog ſuſpected to be e 
mad is killed before it can be well determined whe- H w 
ther he really was mad or not; more eſpecially when Pre 
he comes from ſome unknown place; whence the up. 
perſons bitren lie wy are eee fears. ing 
But we are furniſhed with the following experiment®, a v 
in order to clear up this difficulty: namely, if a piece Wl inſt 
of boiled meat be rubbed about the teeth and gums a0 
of the dead dog, and offered to another chat is liv- s 
ing, the latter will reject the meat offered to . | 52 
. —TW with mar 


XR. James a new method, &c. pag. 36. » Acad. des Scienc. f 
1723, Pag. 39- | 55 . . 
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with a barking and howling, if the dead dog was 


mad. but otherwiſe he will devour it very eagerly. 
But ſince the poiſon of this madneſs, having once 

entered into action, gains ſtrength by longer continu- 

ing, the bite will be therefore the moſt dangerous 


when the animal is the neareſt co approaching death, 


and at the ſame time the moſt highly enraged ; in 


obſervations upon the diſtemper. It was formerly 


ſhewn/ at 5. 1130, that a man, enraged with anger, 


fell into an hydrophobia by tearing his own finger 


with his teeth; and therefore it will be no wonder if 


the anger which can produce, ſhould allo ee tha 
energy of the ſame PRO Sip | 


8 EU T. MCXXXVI. 


6 


the truth of which all thoſe agree, who have made 


ur here is hardly any fort of poiſon that, 
like this, is ſo many ways contagious ; for 


it ſpreads. even by the ſlighteſt bite, through 
the clothing, and barely by racing the ſkin, with- 


out fetching blood; it ſpreads by the breath 


which goes from the mouth of the animal into 
the lungs of a perſon ; by the bare touching a 
perſon's lips with the frothy ſlaver of the beaſt, 


whether it be freſh taken from his mouth, or 


previouſly dried for a long time, or if it be put 
upon the tongue; it is catched merely by kiſ- 
ing a dog who is mad; from the infection of 
a wound from, or by much handling of, 

inſtrument that has long before killed a mad 
dog ; by eating the milk or fleſh of the mad 
animal; or laſtly by the uſe or handling of 


many — infected by the Fe before 


mentichs. 
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When we formerly treated, in our hiſtory of wounds, 


F. 155, upon their poiſonous infection, it was proved 


by many experiments, chat ſome poiſons may be ſwal- 
Jowed with impunity, which yet occaſion moſt cer- 
tain death if they are put into a wound. Moreover 
it appears that the fleſh of animals killed by ſuch poi- 
ſonous wounds may be ſafely eaten by mankind. The 
celebrated M. Condamine, who is a great ornament to 


the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, made before 
me an experiment of this kind, at his return from 


travelling to meaſure a degree of the earth; for having 
brought with him ſome of the poiſon with which the 
indians uſually infect their arrows, he with a lancet 
inflicted a flight wound under the wing of a hen, and 
ſoon after very ſlightly touched it with the ſaid poiſon, 
whereupon the hen immediately expired, after two 


or three fits of convulſions. © But the Indian ſervant 


who attended him eat the ſame hen upon the day 
following, withour receiving any harm, although it 


vas ſo ſuddenly killed by the poiſon. And the ſame 
celebrated gentleman affirmed, it was the practice of 


the Indians to dip in this poiſon their arrows which 
they uſed for hunting ; and that they afterwards eat 
the animals thereby ſlaughtered, in their daily pro- 
WW | | | 


Me are however aſſured, that the poiſon of a mad 
dog exerts its miſchief by more ways, and that the | 
eating of animals bitten will propagate the madnels, | 


as will hereafter be made ro appear. In moſt other 
poiſons there is required a bloody wound, however 


flight; but the canine madneſs may be ſpread by a 
bite ſo ſuperficial, as only to eraſe the ſkin, without 
fetching blood. It is true indeed obſervations inform 
us that when the teeth of a mad animal have been firſt ; 
obliged tc paſs through the thick clothing of the body, 


there has been leſs danger of the madnefs from the 


abſterſion of the poiſon, as the celebrated Montpelier 
profeſſor of phyſic M. Sauvages ? obſerved in oy 
MOT + an 


5 1 Diſſertation ſur la natura & cauſe de la rage p. 7. 
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ral perſons who were bitten by the ſame wolf; and 
therefore the ſame,poiſon is much more miſchievous 
when it is infuſed by a bleeding wound into naked 
parts of the body. But in the mean time there are 
however a number of obſervations * related in the 
ſame author which ſhew, that the ſame poiſon has 
paſſed through the entire ſkin without any wound of 
it; There is a remarkable caſe to be read in Palmer: *, 
of a peaſant who having the canine madneſs, and 
knowing he muſt ſhortly expire, deſired of thoſe who 
kept him in chains only to allow him the liberty of 
kiſſing his children before he died; which being 
granted, he ſoon after expired : bur then his children 
all of them periſhed, within ſeven days after him, of 
the ſame diſtemper. Lt, V' 
By the breath from the mouth, Sc.] Whether 
the poiſon from this madneſs be ſo volatile as to ex- 
hale from the hydrophobous animal and float in the 
air, with which being inſpired it may communicate 
the diſtemper, does not yet appear, that I know of, 
from any certain obſervation. Aurelian indeed gives 
us the following paſſage : Hominum bydrophobarum 
guidam in hydrophobicam paſſionem devenerunt ſolius 
aſperationis oaore ex rabida cane addutto, cum defle Fione 
j quadam naturalis ſpiratio vexa!ta venenoſum aërem ad- 
aucit, & talibus inſerit partibus : “ Some hydropho- 
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4 bus perſons have fallen into that diſtemper only | 
. « by inſpiring the ſcent or fumes brought from the _ 1 
. mad dog, by which their natural breathing being 9 
= ** vexed or diſturbed, it is with a kind of averſion WM 
* that they breathe the poiſonous air which adheres 1 
1 « or fixes itſelf into theſe parts.“ Aretaeus in like 
&| manner athrms, that a perſon may be infected with F | 
y, this ſad diſtemper merely by breathing the fumes ex- | 
e bhaled from a mad dog. But if we conſider, this can | 
by not be done unleſs a perſon be very near to the mad- 14 
. | ED os a oe | 
ral 4 Ividem. De Morbis Contagioſis pag. 266. Acutor. 


Morbor. Lib. III. Cap. 1:. rag. 218. * Morbor. Acut. Lib. I. 
Cap. vil, pag. 5. 8 | | 55 
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animal, whoſe mouth and fauces are filled with frothy 


flaver for want of the power to ſwallow it, while 
the breathing itſelf is very laborious or panting in the 
latter ſtage of the diſeaſe, on which account Aegineta" 
calls them aſthmatical, it will thence plainly appear 
that {mall particles of the ſaliva being abraded by the 
laborious breathing are thrown out by expiration in a 


manner able to infect the perſon who ſtands near 


enough to receive them; and this more eſpecially as 


in the preſent ſtage of the diſtemper the infection is 
ſtronger, as the animal approaches nearer to death, as 


we ſhewed under the foregoing ſection. For if the in- 
ſpired air only were able toſpread this poiſon, we ſhould 
oftener obſerve thoſe perſons affected by the diſtem- 
per, who have attended upon hydrophobous patients 


and aſſiſted them until their death: whereas the moſt 
numerous obſervations teach us, that the byſtanders 


are not otherwiſe infected than by a bite, or by throw- 
ing or ſprinkling on them the ſlaver that propagates 
the contagion. However the juſt apprehenſions of 


ſo dreadful a diſtemper may reaſonably make perſons | 
Cautious to avoid even the breath of thoſe who are 


thus afflicted ; ſince a more than neceſſary precaution 
in this reſpect never does any miſchief, 
By touching the frothy ſlaver, &c.] I know there 


are ſome eminent perſons of our profeſſion who doubt 


whether a mere contact of the ſaliva be enough to 


ſpread the diſeaſe while the ſkin remains entire. Sal. 
part Vander dil iel“ obſerves, that he had ſeen ſeveral | 


perſons aſperſed with the ſaliva of mad animals, with- 


out any conſequent miſchief: but yet he ordered them 
to waſh the parts well with fea water, and gave them 
the theriaca or antidote twice a day. Whence he 
concludes, that mere contact and breathing are not of 
themſelves ſufficient to ſpread the hydrophobous con- 
tagion to others. He alſo obſerves, that himſelf never 
teceived any harm from touching the pulſes of theſe } 
3 5 „ 

Lib. V. Cap. 111. pag. 74. verſa. » Obſervat. Rarior. Cen- 


tur. I, pag. 413. 
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patients in the ſweats with which their hands have 


been wet, ſuppoſin by: that the ſweat ought likewiſe to 


be contagious. if the bare contact of the ſaliva were 


enough to ſpread the diſeaſe. He obſerves however, 


that by way of precaution, he immediately. waſhed 
his hands with clean water. But in the mean time, 
the obſervation lately cited from Palmari ſhews us, 
that the bare kiſſing of the children, by their dying 


father, fatally infected all of them: and although the 


reſt of the humours in hydrophobous animals are alſo 


infected, yet the contagion ſee ms properly to be ſpread 


by the ſaliva; and even the ſame humour more eaſily 


takes the infection than the reſt, as will Be from 


what follows. 


All the more prodent judges readily grant there 


is ſomething to be feared from a ſprinkling the hot 
and frothy ſaliva upon the body of a perſon ; but that 
the ſlaver ſhould be able to propagate the diſtemper 
after it has lain a long time dried, ſeems to be ſome- 
what more wonderful. In Aure lian the following 
obſervation is read: Sartrix quaedam, quum chalmydem 


ſciſſam rabidis morſibus ſarciendum ſumeret, atque ore 


ſtamina componeret, & lingua paunorum ſuturas lam- 
beret aſuende, quo iranſitum. acus faceret faciliorem, 
tertia die in rabiem veniſſe memoratur : A certain 
« ſemſtreſs having undertaken to mend a cloak that 
had been torn by the teeth of mad animals, laid 
e even the threads or edges with her mouth, and 


„ with her tongue wetted the ſeams as ſhe ſewed 


« them, by which ſhe might cauſe the needle to pals 
* more ealily through the work; but it is rec 
that ſhe fell into the canine madneſs, on the third 


day afterwards.” Hildanus having ſeen a caſe of 


the . — kind hardly dared to relate it, ſince it was 
received by all as a fable: A mad dog getting at the 


gown of his miſtreſs, tore it with his teeth and pulled 
it about; but without wounding oy perſon. - The 
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184 Of the Canins-Mapyess. Sect. 1136. 
woman, ignorant that the dog was mad, mended her 
torn garment, and bit off the threads with her teeth; 
but three months afterwards ſhe periſhed hydropho- 
bous. In the former caſe, mentioned by Aurelian, 
the ſemſtreſs wetted the ſeams with her lips; but here 
the woman only bir off the threads with her teeth, 
after having ſewed up the rents in the garment, that 
had been wetted by the ſlaver of the mad dog, whence 
ſhe propably fell not ſo ſoon into the diſtemper. But 


in both theſe caſes the venomous flaver was-diluted 


with the human ſpittle, and immediately applied to 
the tongue, lips, and gums, which are not covered 
with the thick ſkin ; and moreover it was thus thrown 


into the ſalival fountains themſelves, which is more 
in-danger of bringing an bydrophobia upon the pa- 


tient, as will ſoon appear. 
Barely. by kiſſing, Sc.] The fatal kiſſes of a hy- 
drophobous father to his children we have alread 
ſeen ; and therefore doubtleſs the ſame miſchief is to 
be feared in thoſe who kiſs a dog that is mad. Schenc- 
kius gives us an example of this, in one Mr. Patric, 
who kiſſed his mad dog before he ſent it to be ſtifled; 
but after wards periſhed of the hydrophobia. 


Infection by contract, Sc.] That the poiſon of - 


the mad dog may a long time adhere to garments, 
with its full power, we have already ſeen: but more 
than this we read in Schenckius * the caſe of a lad who 


_ unfortunately cut his finger in wiping a ruſty ſword 


which had been ſome years befcre employed to kill a 


mad dog, from which accident he periſhed hydro- 


phobous. 


2b. 
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opinion that not the other humours, but the ſaliva 
only, could ſpread the contagion of this malady : yer 

when ſome hunters prepared the fleſh of a mad wolf 
in ſeveral ſorts of their proviſions, all thoſe. who eat 
of them were ſome time afterwards ſeized with the 
canine madneſs, And Palmarius © obſerved “ that 
« horſes, oxen, ſheep, and other cattle, who eat or 
« taſted of the ſtraw or litter in which ſome mad 
« ſwine had reſted, contracted the canine madneſs, 
« and at length periſhed of it:“ Ex ftraminis, in 
quod rabie perciti ſues decubuerunt, eſu, equos, boves, 
oves & reliqua animalia quae ſtramentum deguſtaverant, 

rabiem contraxiſſe, tandemque periiſſe. M. Sauvares 
very juſtly obſerves here, that the wolf's fleſn might 
have been tainted with his ſaliva, or even his head 
might have been a part in the proviſions: and that 
it ſeems very probable the litter in which thoſe mad 
ſwine reſted was infected by their ſlaver, ſince it is 
uſual for thoſe mad animals to drivel a great quantity 
of frothy ſlaver from their mouths. But there could 
be nothing of this in the caſe we read of a dog that 
went mad, by licking the blood that was drawn from 
the vein of an hydrophobous patient. Hildanus * af- - 
ſures us that a youth of twenty years old, whoſe 
thumb had been ſo ſlightly ſcratched by the claws of 
a mad cat in the time ot harveſt that the cuticle ſeemed 
hardly to be injured, was nevertheleſs deſtroyed by 
an hydrophobia in the beginning of the March. fol- 
lowing; for not knowing the ſaid animal was mad, 
he had negleRed the proper treatment of his flight 
wound. + Theſe obſervations then ſeem to teach us, 
that not only the ſaliva but the blood and folid nails 
of the mad animal may ſpread the contagion. It is 
true indeed that the liver of a mad dog has been re- 
commended as an antidote to his poiſon ; but it does 
not ſo truely appear to have ever done any ſervice : 
| | | and 
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. and ſince it has been commonly adviſed to give the 
liver after burning it, as we ſhall ſthew at 5. 114). 
the fire muſt without doubt deſtroy the latent infec- 
tion. Medical obſervations therefore ſeem to inform 
us, that the diſtemper is moſt commonly ſpread by 
the ſaliva of the mad animal, but that it may alſo be 
ſometimes catchedother ways; and therefore prudence 
directs againſt all manner of contact with the raving 
animal, as far as that can be avoided.  _ 
It is true indeed there are ſome medical obſeryations 
found that ſhew a man bitten by a mad dog has com- 
municated nothing of the diſtemper or its contagion 
by lying with his wife, as in the example which Fre- 
derick Dekkers * give us: but it is to be obſerved that 
this carnal converſe betwixt them was ſix days before 
his deceaſe, and then it appears from the hiſtory itſelf 
of the diſtemper, that he periſhed in two days after 
he began to be hydrophobous ; and therefore the ſaid 
_ converſe with his wife muſt have been before the 
poiſon of this madneſs had wrought itſelf into action, 
or while it lay dormant in the habit. Yet that this 
converſe is dangerous in the ſaid time or ſtage of the 
diſeaſe, appears from the obſervation of the late ce- 
lebrated Hoffman ® : for a man neglecting his wounds 
that had been inflicted by a mad wolf, and having the 
uſual converſe with his wife, they both fell, within a 
few days after, into the hydrophobia; and tho' the 
wife was recovered, the huſband periſhed. | 
All theſe particulars: therefore ſhew us how great 
precaution is neceſſary, to avoid all, even the leaſt 
_ occaſions, of catching fo dreadful a malady, where 
there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of this contagion, 


E Exercit. Practic. Cap. VII, pag. 565. k Medic. Ration. & 
Syſtemat. Tom. II. pag. 178. * 938 
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AG A I N there is hardly any known poiſon 
which like the contagion of this madneſs 
can introduce ſuch cruel changes within a per- 
ſon, and yet be able fo ſpe:dily and violently 
to deſtroy him after it has once begun to ſhew 
itſelf ; although it may at the ſame have lain 
dormant or concealed for ſo long an interval : 
inſomuch that the ſymptoms proper to this 
madneſs have in ſome perſons followed di- 
realy after the bite, in others again they 
have appeared after twenty whole years have 
elapſed from the time of the bite, and in others 
again, it has broke out into action, at all the 
intermediate ſpaces of time that are included 
by ſo long an interval: but this difference of 
the time depends upon the heat of the ſeaſon, 
and various degree of the diſt-mper in the 
biting animal (F. 113 5.) with the individual 
conſtitution of the patient bitten, or the di- 
verſity of diet and medicines Which they uſe; 
for as bilious patients are the moſt eaſily in- 
clined to the malady, ſo thoſe of phlegmatic 
and dropfical hakjcs are the moſt averic to it. 


Another property, which gives * « farpiiſe 4 to 
phyſicians, in che poiſon of this dittemper, is that 
ic will often lie dormant or concealed for ſo long a 
time in the body, without ſhewing itſelf by any, ap- 
parent ſigus: and yet, when once it comes into ac- 
tion, it then raiſes the moſt acute diſcaſe, which com- 
W kills by the fourth day. Ly has or old 

| ob- 
1 Comment. 2. in Libr. I. pracdict. pre Charter. Tom. 
VIII. pag. 735. | 
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obſerved, that the diſtemper may lie ſilent for ſeveral 
months; and that he had even ſeen a perſon be- 
come hydrophobous, a whole year after he had re- 
ceived the bite, Aegineta counts ſeven months be- 
twixt the inflicted bite and conſequent dread of liquors; 
and the ſame is alſo confirmed by Aetins ! ; the two laſt 
mentioned authors however obſerve, that the raving 


moſt uſually comes on by the fortieth day after the 


poiſon was received by the bite; and the ſame is 
alſo confirmed by the modern obſervations . The 
celebrated M. Sauvages remarks, that the hydropho- 


dia comes on the ſooneſt of all when the perſon is im- 


mediately infected by the ſaliva, or by a wound in- 
flicted in the face, by kiſſing a mad dog, or by eat- 
ing the fleſh of animals that had the canine madneſs ; 


the validity of which remarks he proves by ſeveral 


obſervations, and particularly in reſpect to a woman 
bitten in the face, who had the hydrophobia even by 
the third day. But Baccius (as we formerly obſerved, 
F. 1132.) ſaw a gardener, wounded in the hand by 
the beak of an old cock, who became raving on the 
firſt day, and expired on the third. Theſe obſcr- 
vations ſhew, that the ſaid poiſon ſometimes very 
ſpeedily enters into action; and on the contrary there 
are hiſtories of caſes which ſeem to prove that it may 
lie dormant for many years, and yet prove as ſuddenly 
deſtructive, when it is rouſed into action. J. Faber 
Lynceus o obſerves, that a man who had been bit a year 
and half before by a mad” wolf, died hydrophobous 
on the third day after the diſtemper began to ſhew 
itſelf. Schmid ſaw a woman who had been bitten 
twenty years before by a mad dog, and never felt any 
uneaſineſs all that time ; but was then ſeized with a 
malignant fever, followed with the dread of liquors, 
and periſhed on the eighth day of the malady. But 
ſince we declared at $. 1130, that ſometimes 15 — 
. : ro- 

* Lib. V. Cap. 111. pag. 74. verſa. Lib. VI. Cap. xxiv. 
pag. 107, n Sauvages Diſſertat. ſur la nature & cauſe de la Rage 


pag. 5. * Ibid. pag. 4. Hernandes rerum Mexican. medic, 
theſaur. pag. 492. ? In miſcell. curiol. dec. 1, ann. 9. pag. 117. 
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drophobia ſpontaneouſly ariſes in acute diſeaſes, it 


may be reaſonably doubted whether the ſaid dread of 


liquors, that attehded this acute fever, ought to be 


aſcribed to the dormant contagion which had lain for 


ſo many years without producing ill effects upon 
the body. But the ſame author relates another cafe * of 
a ſervant-maid, cured of the bite of a mad dog; who 
yetbecame ſlightly delirious every year, about the time 
| ſhe was bitten, and had in ſome degree the dread of 
liquors; of which however at length ſhe got per- 
fectly cured, and lived a long time in health. In 


that caſe the fomes or remains of the original diſtem- 
per ſeem to have continued in the body, though not 


with ſtrength enough to produce a fatal dread of li- 
quors. In order to ſhew the obſtinate or long conti- 


nuance of the preſent diſtemper, it has been alſo cuſ- 


tomary to mention the obſervation written by Abel 


Roſcius to Hildanus, the phyſician in ordinary to the 


republic of Lauſan *, concerning an honeſt mother 


of a family, bitten by a mad dog in her left arm, to 
whom the moſt effectual methods of cure were imme 
diately applied, and the wound was alſo treated by the 


ſurgeon with ſcarification and the actual cautery, from 
whence ſhe ſeemed perfectly cured. But after ſeven 
years were elapſed, ſhe felt a very ſevere pain in her 
arm as if it had been tearing by the teeth of a dog; 
and ſoon after ſhe grew raving, diſtracted in mind, 
full of grief, ſorrow and wakefulneſs, with a fever, 


unextinguiſhable thirſt, great weakneſs of ſtrength 


and loathing of food ; but what is remarkable, ſhe 
had no averſion to drinks. After being cured of that 
illneſs, at the end of ſeven years more, in all fourteen 


years from the bite received from the dog, ſhe was 


again invaded by a violent diſtemper with violent 


rearing pains in the ſame arm; but got happily 


recovered, as before. There was next a return of 
the diſtemper after ſix years, attended with the like 
ſymptoms; and a recovery. But after that, there 


were 


4 Thidem p. 118. Hildan. Obſervat. Chirurg. Cent. 1. p. 65. 
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190 Of che Caxine-Mapxzss. Sect. 1137, 
were returns of the ſame diſtemper, at ſhorter in- 
tervals. 


Now if we conſider every thing bed, it will not 


| ſeem evident that the ſaid diſtemper aroſe from the 
yet latent fomes, or-poiſon of the mad dog within 


the body, ſince it was never accompanied with the pa- 
thognomical or characteriſtic ſign, namely a dread of 
all liquors. T here was a ſharp pain indeed felt from 
the beginning of the diſtemper in the bitten arm; but 
that will not ſeem wondertul to thoſe who conſider 
how often the ſcars of old wounds are violently diſ- 
treſſed by pains in the invaſions of acute diſtempers ; 
and in ſome degree even by alterations of the wea- 
ther; which was alſo one circumſtance obſerved in 
this patient, and related in the hiſtory of her diſtem- 
— There are many more caſes of the ſame kind 
rniſhed to us by authors, in order to ſhe how long 
the poiſon. of this madneſs may lie ſilent within the 


| human body *. But there ſeems as yet to be no cer- 


tain proof from obſervation, that the ſaid poiſon may 
continue dormant 1n the body for above twenty years, 
and at laſt be able to produce the dread of liquors, 
And all poſſible care ſhould be taken to avoid incul- 


cating any ſuch notions into the weak patients, who 


by thus tormenting themſelves with perpetual fears 
and griefs, may poſſibly retain and foment the poiſon 
into action, which they might otherwiſe have diſſi- 
pated from their body: for it will be ſhewn in the 


fection following, that when the received poiſon is 


about to become active, there is a ſorrowfulneſs and 
love of retirement obſervable in thoſe who have been 


bitten by the mad dog. But in thoſe perſons who 


deſpiſe wounds of this kind, the like fears may be 
ſometimes uſefully urged to bring them under a pro- 
er treatment, by thoſe remedies that are powerful 


in preventing io ſad a e 


But 


EL . a 5. Stalp. 
vander Wielen obſervat. rarior, Cent. 1. Ne. 100. pas. 424. 


Schenck. Lib. VII. Pa: 849. 
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hut although we are not perfectly clear as to how 
long a time the ſaid poiſonous contagion may lie ſi- 


lently within the body, yet at leaſt we are certain of 


this, that it may continue thus dormant for a very 
conſiderable ſpace, and that it is very difficult to re- 
move it out of the habit, if the proper treatment of 
it has been neglected at the beginning. It ſeems in- 
deed very ſurpriſing that the moſt conſiderable changes 
that can be made in our humours ſhould be ſo often 
neither able to expel the contagion nor yet move it 
into action. The celebrated Cocchi * thus aſſures us, 
that ſeveral bitten by a mad dog were invaded with 
the ſmall pox, very numerous or thick ſet with puſ- 


tules; and although they got well cured of that dif- 
temper, they afterwards periſhed of the hydrophobia. 


But ſince this dread of liquors comes upon divers pa- 
tients at different times, after the bite was received, 
even from one and the ſame dog, it ſeems to be 
worth enquiring, how far medical obſervations will 


aſſiſt us in diſcovering the cauſes to which we may 


aſcribe the flower or quicker operations and effects of 
the ſaid poiſon. VP 

Upon the heat of the ſeaſon, Sc.] It was ſaid 
at F. 1134. that a dry and hot ſeaſon, long continu- 
ing, often occaſions the madneſs in dogs; and there- 


fore it ſeems very probable that the like weather may 


be able to excite the dormant poiſon into action when 
it has been for ſome time ſilent. It has been often 
obſerved that bitten patients, after having perceived 
no manner of diſorder from their wound during the 
enſuing autumn and winter quarters, have yet in the 


ſpring following fallen into the hydrophobia or dreadaf 


liquors. Thus a man bitten by a mad cat in the autumn 


periſhed of an hydrophobia towards the end of the 


month of May, in the year following *. Another perſon 
I knew, who being likewiſe bitten by a cat in the mid- 


dle of December, expired of the ſame malady in ng | 


* Bagni di Piſa pag: 319. -* Stalp, vander Wielen obſerva. 
rarior, Cent. 1. Ne. 100. pag. 400 | 85 | 
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192 Of the Canine-MaApwess. Sect. 1 3. 
beginning of May following. And there are more 
caſes offered to us of the fame ſort which ſeems to ar- 
gue that the vernal heat excited this diſtemper; al- 
though the acute fever which attends: in the ſmall 

x could have no {uch effect, as we lately intimated, 


The various degree of the diſtemper in the biting 


animal, Sc.] Upon this fubje& we before treated at 
$. 1135. for this ſeems to be a diſtemper that gains 


fſtrength by continuance, after having been once rouzed 
into action. And this ſeems to be the reaſon why the 
bite of the wolf is ſo extremely venomous; becauſe 


otherwiſe that animal very rarely comes out of the 


woods, and then ſeldom attacks all manner of animals 
in his way unleſs he be infected with this madneſs, 


The bite of a mad dog ſeems to be ſtill worſe than that 
from an hyrophobous man“. And again, it ſeems 
to be taught us from obſervations; that the hydro- 
phobia ſooner follows when the ſaliva is immediately 


infected *: and this feems to be another reaſon for the 


greater miſchief of the bite from a mad wolf, as that 
beaſt commonly attacks a perſon ſtanding up upon 
his hind legs, ſo as oftener to injure the face. 
Conſtitution of the patient bitten, c.] It ap- 
peared from what was ſaid at F. 1 1 30. that in ſome 


perſons an hydrophobia has ſpontaneouſly ariſen in 


acute diſeaſes ; and therefore it ſeems highly. proba- 
ble that ſuch perſons are more than others violently 
affected by the poiſon of the madneſs. On the 
contrary there are obſervations which ſhew that ſome 
perſons are not infected by this poiſon. Thus the 


celebrated Cocchi 7 has obſerved, in ſeveral perſons 


bitten at the ſame time and by the ſame dog, that 


ſome of them have periſhed hydrophobous notwith- 
ſtanding all the various methods that were uſed; and 


others again received no damage, although they un- 


derwent no manner of treatment for a cure. Vander 
Wiel? alſo obſerves, that among perſons bitten by the | 


_ ſame 


* » Sauvages &c. ſur la Rage pa 27. * Ibid pag. 4. 1 Bagni 
di Piſa pag. 318. * Obſervat. bg: Cent. 1. Nv, 100. pag. 431. 
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fame animal ſome fell fooner into the hydrophobia, 
and others later. We alſo read a notable inſtance 
to this purpoſe, ſupplied by other authorities*: name- 
ly, of two young lads, who obſerving that a little dog 
would neither bark as uſual, nor lap or ſwallow the 
liquids that were given him, put their fingers into his 
throat and ſearched his tongue on all ſides to diſ- 
cover the cauſe; and in a few days after the ſaid dog 
perifhed apparently mad. The one of theſe lads, be- 
ing very robuſt and addicted to labour, began to feel 
an intolerable pain in his head about three weeks af- 
ter the accident, which pain would come and hold 
him for the ſpace of an hour, ſometimes once and 
ſometimes twice in a day; and at thoſe times he felt 
a convulſion or cramping in his throat or fauces, his 
* became trembling, and every thing appeared to 
11s eyes as if they were of a fiery red colour. Theſe 
{ſymptoms he daily underwent for a whole week, and 
in the intervals betwixt the fits returngd to his ac- 
cuſtomed labours in the farm, by which he ſweated 
profuſely, and ſo recovered without the help of any 
other remedies. . „ 

The other and younger lad infected, being about 
fourteen years old, was of a weaker conſtitution, but 


; infeſted with the ſame fits of the head-ach, with a 

| light fever that was ſometimes better, and ſometimes 

L worſe: and he continued to eat well enough, al- 

= though he was unable to drink: bur at length a true 

4 raving came upon him, and at laſt he became ſo fu- 

a rious at times, that even four ſtrong men were 
Q hardly able to confine him; while his raving fits aba- 

1 ted he ſeemed to be ſomewhat eaſed or recovered. 
d talking and laughing at thoſe who ſtood by, but all 


a long threatened to bite them. At laſt, in one of 
thoſe Ms fits, he loſt his ſpeech, and ſoon after 
expired. 0 ES 5 i 
This obſervation confirms what we advanced of 
the canine poiſon being eommunicable, by conſider- 
Vor. Xl. „ oe able 
Abridgem. of the Philoſoph. TranſaR, Tom. V. pag. 366. 


194 Of the Caninz-Mapness. Sect. 1138. 
able contact only of the mad dog, without any bite 
from him; and that it may alſo produce divers ef. 
fects, according to different conſtitutions. Tis alſo 
remarkable in this caſe, that the ſtronger habit eſcaped 
- while the weaker ſunk under the diſeaſe; although 
it be commonly ſaid that the hot and bilious are moſt 
eaſily inclined to it, and the cold or phlegmatic, the 
leaſt. Perhaps the ruſtic labours and ſweats fortu- 
nately exterminated this poiſon from the body of the 
patient, in whom, if it had continued in a mere com- 
motion, it might otherwiſe, for want of eſcaping, 
have produced the very worſt effects, in one of his 
greater ſtrength and activity. For ſince an acute 
fever commonly attends this diſtemper, as we ſhall 
ſhew in the next following ſection, while ſtrong and 
exerciſed bodies are worſe handled by it; therefore 
it ſeems probable, that if other circumſtances are 
alike, the canine-madneſs muſt rage worſt in perſons 
of a ſtrong and hot conſtitution. This opinion is 
backed by the aſſent of the celebrated profeſſor Sau- 
_  wages®, who obſerves the ſymptoms were much more 
vehement in men than in women, although bitten 
by the ſame animal; for the men were obliged to be 
confined in chains, whereas the women calmly ex- 
ired. „ + 
4 Since therefore ſummer heats, and a hotter conſti- | 
1 tution of the patient, thus apparently give the poiſon 
i '_ . greater action or commotion z the ſame effect may 
| be reaſonably expected from a diet and medicines | 

| that are likewiſe heating: upon which head we ſhall 

ſay more hereafter, at . 1145. >" nn 
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i A Perſon perfectly in health being infected 
2 with the poiſon of this madneſs (. 
1136.), after an indeterminate ſpace of time 


* Diſſert, ſur la Rage p. 7, 
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(. 1137), begins to be afflicted with the di- 
ſemper, uſually, in the following order: the 
part upon which the contagious poiſon was firſt 
impreſſed grows painful; then wandering pains 
ſpread through the other parts, and eſpecially 
_ thoſe adjacent to the wounded or infected part; 
a wearineſs, heavineſs, and inaptitude to mo- 
tion, enſues throughout all the muſcles ; the 
ſleeps are. reſtleſs and diſturbed with frights, 
convulſions and catchings, perpetual toflings 
or reſtleſſneſs of body, ſighings, ſorrowfulneſs, 
and love of ſolitude: and as theſe appear- 
ances' commonly begin the firſt attacks of the 
diſtemper, . ſo they uſually cloſe with and limit 
the firſt ſtage or degree of it; and now it is that 
blood taken from the veins has all the ſigns of 
f health upon it. Afterwards the former ſymp- 
toms are increaſed, and joined with a violent 
oppreſſion about the præcordia or ſtomach, and 
breaſt, the breathing is performed with diffi- 
culty, and with fighs; and a dread or fearful- 
neſs, with ſhiverings and tremblings, enſue at 
; the ſight of water, or other liquors, or any 
n thing that is like them pellucid and reflecting, 
y | or ike the ſurface of a looking-glaſs ; the ap- 
2 
ll 


petite is loſt, but the ſwallowing a morſel of 
any thing that is ſolid remains {till practicable, =_ 
although upon touching any kind of liquid, = 
with the tongue or lips eſpecially, the moſt in- Fa 
tolerable anguiſh with dreadful tremors and 

convulſions enſue to a degree which almoſt 


d creates in them a mad raving ; they vomit a 
d. matter that is bilious, brown and glutinous, or 
5 elfe a bile that looks of the colour of leeks; 


+500 they 
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they have a heat of body, with a fever and 
erpetual wakefulneſs, alſo a priapiſm or erec- _ 

15 and a ſerious of thoughts very much di- 


ſturbed, foreign and unuſual to a ſound mind. 


After this manner does the canine- madneſs uſu- 
ally advance, and thus does the ſecond ſtage 
or degree of it commonly cloſe. After this, 
all the fore- mentioned ſymptoms grow conti- 
nually worſe, the mouth gapes open, and the 
tongue, roughly ſurfaced, is uſually thruſt out 
of it; the voice turns hoarſe or rattling, the 
thirſt grows violent, but a raving-madneſs fol- 
lows upon every fight or contact of drinks, or 
the endeavours to ſwallow them ; they have a 
collection of frothy flaver in their mouth, which 
they attempt to ſpit out upon others even againſt 
their rational inclinations ; they have an ardent 
defire of biting every thing that lies in their 
way, with an impetuofity that is not governable 
by any force of the will, and they rage with a 
foaming at the mouth that gapes open: finally 
the pulſe and breathing fail, while cold ſweats 
enſue; and what is wonderful, the raving- 
madneſs of the body continues extravagant, 
while the mind remains prudent and fearful 


both of herſelf and of others; and thus com- 


monly, within the fourth day from the firſt 
lage or degree of the diſtemper, death with 
convulſions, and a moſt ſuffocating breathing, 


btings the ſcene to a period. 


*Tis plain from what has been before ſaid, that 
the poiſon of this madneſs may lie dormant a conſi- 
derable time in the human body, without cauſing 

any manifeſt diſturbance, or even affording any bgn 
£ | of 
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of its exiſtence during the whole interval. It will 
therefore be made to appear hereafter, when we come 
to treat of the cure of the ſame diſtemper, that the 
moſt efficacious xemedies ought immediately to be 
uled, wherever 1 is the Ieaft ſuſpicion of having 
received this contagion, before any of the fatal ſy mp 
toms can have an opportunity to Semotitrate of point 
out the latent virus. But when this neteſſary treat- 
ment has been neglected, as it moſt commonly is, 


: 


either through the e or forgetfulneſs of the 


patients who are infected; it will even then be of 
conſiderable advantage to be well ſkilled in the firſt 
| ſigns whereby this malady uſually ſhews itſelf, that 
the moſt ſuitable courſe of temedies may be 2 
entered into, All thoſe ſigns or ſymptoms are he 
therefore orderly enumerated. 


| contagion has been communicared by biting, wound- 
ing, or ſcratching with the nails: for otherwiſe, 
when a perſon has been infected by the poiſon ſoak- 


ing der the intire ſkip, as in the caſes mention - 


ed under 
A great many obſervations confirm, that the firſt 


Ngn of the hydrophobous poiſon growing active is 
0 


1136, this ſymptom does not then ap- 


ſervable in the bitten part, and principally in the 


ſcar of the wound that is now healed. Even Aure- 
lian © lays this down for a general rule; where he 
ſays, Praepatitur enim ea pars, quae morſu fuerit 
vexata, unde initium denique paſſionem ſumere, nemo 
negat: For that the part firſt ſuffers in which the 
« bite was inflicted, and that the ſpreading malady 


© thence takes its Deginning, there is no one de- 


<« nies.” In one perſon, after the bite of the mad 
dog had been inflicted five months and eleven days, 
the ſcar of the wound began to have an itching for 
ſeveral days before the patient became hydropho- 
Acutor. Morbor. Lib, III. Cap. x1v. pag. 226. 


The part grows painful, Sc.] Namely, when the 
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bous *. Salius Di verſus believed that himſelf alone 


had obſerved the infallible ſign of the madneſs ap- 


proaching in bitten patients, and that it had eſcaped 
the notice of others.; namely, that a kind of pain 


Was felt in the bitten part, although the wound might 


have been cloſed up for ſeveral days or even months, 
which pain gradually aſcended, during three or four 


days, up to the brain itſelf, and there produced a 
- vertigo or giddineſs in the patient. Another ob- 


ſervation is given us of a man bitten in the right- 
hand by a mad fox, in whom the diſtemper began 
to ſhew itſelf by rheumatic pains, more eſpecially in 
the hand, arm, ſhoulder, and back of the right fide: 
upon the abatemeat of theſe pains there followed a 

palſey of the right arm, the pulſe intermitted every 


fifth or ſixth ſtroke, but in the right arm only. But 


by the fifch day after theſe ſymptoms, he was already 
become hydrophobous. In Schenckins © we read that 
the ſcars of wounds bitten by a mad dog, began to 


Change livid after a year and half had elapſed, and 
then the dread of liquors came uſhered in by the 


ſymptoms above-mentioned. In the treatiſe of the 
celebrated profeſſor Sauvages there are alſo ſeveral 
caſes to be read which inform us of an obtuſe pain 
about the ſcars, and greater ſwelling and tenſion of 


them, going before the dread of liquors : and it is 
there alſo remarked, that whenever the diſtemper 


abated the ſcars grew ſofter and ſubſided. 

All "theſe oblervations therefore denote there is 
ſome change made in the bitten part, and more eſpe- 
cially in the ſcars of the wounds, which uſually go 


before that ſtage of the preſent diſtemper in which 


the latent poiſon becomes active. Whence it ſeems 
very probable, that the received poiſon lay all the 
time dormant in the bitten part. fy nl 

5 | | But 


1 Acta Phyſico-Medica Natur. Curioſor. Tom. I. pag. 38. 

De Affect. particular. Cap. xix. pag. 364. f Abridgem. 
of the Philoſ. Tranſ. Tom. III. Pag. 280. s Obſervat. 
Medicin. Lib. VII. pag. 848. I Diſſertat. ſur la Rage 
Pag- 52. Wes 5 
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But ſince, if the poiſon lodged in the bitten part 
lay within the juices or humours thereof, it muſt in 
courſe with them be carried into the blood, and dif- 
fuſe its contagion throughout the whole circulating 
maſs; therefore the celebrated Sauvages rather 
thinks the ſaid poiſon ſoaks into the ſolid parts, to 
which by its tenacity it very firmly coheres, until by 
length of time and other acceſſary cauſes, it be rou- 
| ſed into action, attenuated and mixed with the fluids 
ſo as to infect every part. Obſervations ſeem to 
teach alſo, that the contagion will a long time con- 
tinue fixed in the wound, and when it begins to ope- 
rate the wounds that have been ſo long healed up 
break open again and diſtil a virulent matter: but 
in the mean time ir remains doubtful whether the 
ſaid poiſon returned into or mixed with the blood 
becomes immediately active, or whether it may not 
lie many days intermixed with the juices without pro- 
ducing any ſenſible effect. Thoſe caſes which were 
mentioned formerly at F. 1136, ſeem indeed to teach 
this. For when the hydrophobous father being near 
death gave his kiſs to the children, and fo infected 
them; it ſeems more probable, that the ſubtle parts 
of the ſaid poiſon were rather immediately imbibed 
by the abſorbing veins, than that it ſhould have pro- 
duced its effects by adhering long affixed to the in- 
tire ſkin, When the woman was infected by the 
dried ſaliva left upon her torn garment by the mad 
dog, conformable to the obſervations of Aurelian and 
Hildanus; as ſhe bit off the threads with her teeth, 
the poiſon in contact with her tongue and lips ſeems 
to have been diſſolved and ſwallowed with her ſpittle, 
or elſe to have been immediately taken in by the bi- 
bulous veins in the mouth, rather than that it ſnould 
bave adhered merely by its tenacity to the ſolid 
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; parts: and this ſeems to be much more proved by A 

the caſe in which this diſtemper was communicated _ 20 
| by a light ſcratch in the cuticle made by the nails of : 
J = e 3 
= | Ibid, pag. 45. 3 
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a mad cat. We ſee plainly too that other poiſons will 


lie without action in the humours for, ſeveral days, 


before they ſhew any of their effects upon the body. 
For in the inoculation of the ſmall-pox, in which 


ſome of the variolous matter or contagion is put into 
a bleeding wound or inciſion covered with a ſticking- 
plaſter, and all endeavours are uſed to promote the 


abſorption of it into the veins z yet we are taught by 
experience, that the patient will nevertheleſs often 


continue free from the diſtemper for a number of 
days. For there is doubtleſs a part of the ſaid vario- 
lous matter abſorbed, although a portion of it ſtill 


remains in the wound; and of courſe, when the ſaid 


_ contagion goes into action, a fever with the other 
ſymptoms of the ſmall-pox, are produced by it; but 


then at the ſame time the wound itſelf begins to be 
painful and inflamed, becauſe: the moſt conſiderable 


portion of the contagion is there lodged. But when 
the ſmall-pox are excited after the Chineſe method, 
by drying and powdering the ſcabs to be ſnuffed up 
the noſe, the diſtemper ſeems to ariſe from the ab- 
ſorption which is made of the moſt ſubtle contagion 
that is concealed in thoſe ſcabs; and yet the ſmall- 


pox do not thus immediately follow, although there 
is no doubt but the blood itſelf is quickly enough in- 


fected by its contagion. . 
But what the changes are which this poiſon of the 


canine madneſs produces at the time of its activity, 


and in what particulars it then differs from itſelf in a 
dormant or unactive ſtate, when it lies long without 


any manifeſt effects upon the body, ſeems very difficult 


to explain. However the ingenious conjectures or 
arguments that have been advanced upon this head 
by the celebrated profeſſor Sauvages in his treatiſe 


on this malady deſerve to be read. We ſee that in 


other poiſonous animals the venom. is infuſed by a 


| bleeding wound, and produces immediately the very 
wWorſt effects, doing little or no hurt, unleſs the ſkin 


be wounded juft before the poiſon is applied: 15 
26 RR, 5 
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for this reaſon we obſerve a wonderful appa — 
fabric in the teeth of theſe animals, by which the 
ſon 1s neceſſarily urged into the wound at the | 
time that they inflict the bite. I have by me he 
teeth of the viper called a ractle-ſhake, which end in 
a very ſharp point; but then beneath the tip of the 
 faid point there is a ſmall notch or groove cut through 
the whole extent of the tooth, with a cavity that is 
apparent enough, by which the poiſon contained in 
the bladders that lie next to theſe teeth may be by 
them poured into the wound which they make, 
while at the ſame time the muſcles vhich cloſe the 
jaws of the biting animal alſo compreſs che turgid 
bags of the venom, near which they are ſeated. We 
well know that the ſting of a waſp or bee diſtils a 
little drop of a liquid into the puncture which they 
make; whereupon the moſt troubleſome fi 
immediately enſue : but now the mouth of a mad 
dog is full of a poiſonous ſlaver, which enters with 
his teeth into the wound that they make, and yet 
the ſaid poiſon ſhall often remain without any action 
or viſible effects for many months; and then enteri 
ſuddenly into action afterwards, it ſhall in three or 
four days deſtroy the patient with the moſt dreadful 
ſymptoms, and infe& his juices, more eſpecially his 
ſpittle, with the ſame venomous quality, able to ſpread 
the contagion to others, even without wounding 
them, as plainly appears by the obſervations before- 
mentioned. The properties or actions of the canine 
poiſon are therefore as difficult to explain as they are 
altogether ſurprizing. Let us therefore proceed to 
examine the other ſymptoms or effects of it in the 
order in which they follow each other. | 
A wearineſs, heavineſs, Sc.] That theſe ſponta- 
_ neous laſſitudes preſage approaching diſeaſes, is what 
Hippocrates obſerves to us in his aphoriſms, as'we 
formerly remarked at F. 7343 and theſe do in the 
preſent caſe follow after —_ that ariſe in the af- 
fected fart, as we are Alured: by al haſtories thar 


— 
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accurately deſcribe this diſeaſe. At the ſame time 
too the nervous ſyſtem begins to be diſturbed, fright- 
ful dreams are perceived, with an unuſual ſorrowful- 
neſs, and a fearfulneſs without occaſion. Tis indeed 
no wonder that thoſe ſhould be fearful who are con- 
ſcious they have been bitten by a mad dog; but there 
is no leſs fear and ſorrow obſervable in thoſe who know 
not of their heing infected by this ſad poiſon z or who 
at leaſt, by the length of time elapſed from the bite, 
have perfet'y forgot that any ſuch accident befel 
them; and it is moreover remarkable, that in this 
ſtage of the diſtemper the face appears pale and con- 
tracted, as it commonly does in perſons who are af- 
frighted. _ 1 e , | 
No although the nervous ſyſtem begin to be di- 
ſturbed in their offices when the poiſon grows thus 


active, there as yet appears no great alteration ob- 


ſervable in the reſt of the humours; and the blood, 
which is drawn from a vein at this time of the di- 
ſtemper, is perfectly like that of a perſon in health *. 
This firſt ſtage or degree of the preſent diſtemper 
continues upon ſome perſons longer than others; 
and in ſome patients the dread of liquors will follow 
it very ſuddenly. Thus we read of a man who had 
theſe pains in the bitten leg for fifteen days, with 
cold ſhiverings, heats and ſweats every night for a 
week ; and was then ſuddenly ſurpriſed to find him- 
ſelf unable to waſh his glaſſes with water, as his ſta- 
tion in life required, and in three days more he pe- 
rilhed by hydrophobouns. 11 
. Afterwards the former ſymptoms. are increaſed, | 
Sc.] In this ſecond ſtage of the diſtemper ſuddenly 


appears the dreadful ſymptom and characteriſtic ſign | 


of it, that gives to it the denomination of an hydro- 
phobia, or dread of water with every kind of liquor. 
An unhappy man, who about five months before had 
been bitten by a mad cat, greedily drank a large 
77 . 1 quantity | 
+ Philoſoph. Tranſact. Abridgmen. Tom. III. pag. 277, 280. 
! Sauvages Diſſert. de la Rage pag. 12. in notis, 
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quantity of Rheniſn wine diluted with water upon 
= firſt day of his diſtemper; but on the ſecond 


„he was aſtoniſhed that the ſight of the ſame 
21 full of the liquor that ſo much pleaſed him the 
day before, ſhould now ſtrike horror and convulſions 


throughout his body. Sometimes indeed the pati- 


ent is at this time of the diſtemper able to ſwallow 
ſomething of a liquid, but with great difficulty, and 
with wonderful convulſive motions in the body ®. 


And in ſome it has been obſerved, that even 7 
lowing their own ſpittle has inſtantly put them to ſuch - 


anguiſh that they have thought themſelves upon the 
point of death: and yet at the ſame time there is no 


apparent obſtacle in the way to hinder the paſſage of 
drinks; for the ſame man who was ſo violently op- 
preſſed by ſwallowing his own ſaliva, could never- 


theleſs eaſily ſwallow a bolus of a dram in weight; 


and this he did with much more eaſe and quickneſs 
than any other perſon can commonly do“. But 


when water was brought to him, he was ſeized with 


| horrors, and a remarkable ſwelling or turgeſcence 


ſoon appeared in the region of the ſtomach. But 


fince it was obſerved, that like an hungry dog he 
had the faculty of fo readily ſwallowing ſolid mouth- 


fuls, it was therefore judged proper to try whether 


or no like them he could not drink with his head 


inclined downward, as dogs uſually drink. He was 
therefore placed acroſs the bed with his head inclined 
over one ſide of it, and a large veſſel of ſmall-beer 


placed under his face, which with ſome difficulty he 
endured, but at the ſame time declared himſelf great- 


ly refreſned by the ſmell of the drink, and believed 
he was certain that in a little time he mould be able 


to drink up the whole quantity before him. But 
whenever he apprbached his mouth nearer, he was 


directly ſtopped with an inability of proceeding fur- 


ther, ane the nene en or turgeſcence 


ſoon 


„ bidem. Philo. Tranſat. Abridg. Tom. III. My 


7 Bonet Sepulcret, au. Tom. I. pag. 215. 
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foon enſued in the region of his ſtomach. At length 
however he thruſt out his tongue ſo far as to reach 


the ſurface of the drink with the tip of it, but there- 


upon ſuddenly drew up his head in a great fright. 
In the mean time the unhappy man, Tantalus- like, 
pleaſed himſelf with the thoughts of drink ſo near 
at hand, and therefore believing he ſhould be ſoon 


able to accompliſh it, would not allow the beer to be 


taken away, but made a thouſand offers at it, ſlowly 
directing his mouth towards it, and as ſuddenly re- 
tracting his head from it. At laſt it was tried whe- 
ther he could be able to ſuck the drink through a 
hollow reed; but that was alſo found impracticable, 
ſo that he at length miſerably periſhed. | 

Phyficians having obſerved ſo violent a thirſt in 


' theſe patients, and conſequently fo ſtrong an appetite 


for drinking, in which however they always were 
found obſtructed by convulſions whenever their lips 
and mouth touched and ſtrove to ſwallow the liquor, 
the very ſight of which, in ſome ſtruck the greateſt 

r and ravings; they have been thence induced 
to imagine various cauſes of ſo wonderful a ſymptom. 
Aetius o informs us, that ſome ſaid theſe hydropho- 
bous patients ſaw the image of the mad dog in every 


liquor; which therefore affrighted them. Baccius 


brings this matter up to a fact that cannot be doubt- 
ed, when he ſays, Vidi ego tales abhorrere in poculo 


| canes, ac abigendos ex eubiculo exclamare: 1 have 


<<. myſelf ſeen theſe patients dread the dogs in their 
cup, and heard them call out to drive the dogs 
* from the chamber.” Tis indeed not impoſſible 


but theſe hydrophobous patients, being delirious in 
the laſt ſtage of their diſtemper, mighr ſometimes 


utter theſe fancies ; but that the dread of liquors pro- 
ceeds from thence is repugnant to the moſt numerous 


and the moſt faithful obſervations. About this matter 


Salius Diver ſus * enquired of ſeveral that were ___— 
| i ' 7 


Lb. VI. Cap xx1v. pag. 107). „ De Venenis pag. 76. 


V * DeFebripeſtilent, &c. pag, 346. 
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by the hydrophobia, who always denied they ever 
ſaw any thing in the water: and beſides this, the pa- 
tient equally dreads not only water but broths and 
other ſpoon-meats that are not like clear liquors, and 
can therefore afford no ſuch repreſentation z nor yet 
are they able to draw or ſuck a liquor by a pipe, from 
a veſſel which is not in their fight. Nor do we read, 
any thing of this ſort in the hiſtories given by the 
more modern phyficians, who have conducted their 
enquiries into the diſtemper with the greateſt accu- 
racy. It is common indeed to alledge a difficulty of 
ſwallowing for this cauſe z but we are certain they 
can ſwallow ſolids, and ſometimes more voraciouſly 
than perſons in health*. For the patient mentioned 
in the laſt paragraph eat greedily enough, although 
he could drink nothing. As theſe patients are ob - 
ſerved to be alſo much affected with anguiſh by ſwal- 
lowing their faliva, therefore ſome authors have 
aſcribed their dread of liquors to the property which 
drinks have of diluting the ſaliva, and waſhing it 
down into the ſtomach. But by that rule alſo the 
ſolid foods fhould be as difficult to ſwallow, ſince 
they are likewiſe every way covered with the ſaliva 
in maſtication and deglutition. Salius Diverſus * 
thinks, that the dread of all things liquid ariſes from 
their finding themſelves greatly the worſe on having 
taken any thing liquid: but we learn from the hiſto- 
ries of perſons afflicted with this malady, that in the 
beginning, while the poiſon was not very active, 
they had taken drink readily ; and they have after. | 
wards wondered, how drink, which before had 
pleaſed, ſhould now be their abhorrence. Whence 
it appears, that this dread of water and all liquids 
does not follow, but rather precede, the difficulty 
obſerved in their ſwallowing of drink. The hydro- 
phobous patient lately mentioned from profeſſor Sau- 
_ wages *, perceived himſelf unable to ſupport 'the 
* Ibidem. pag. 364. Philoſ. TranſaQ. Abridg. Tom. V. 
pag. 366, Pag. 349. Pag. 12. in ngtis. = 
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206 Of the CANIN E-Mapxxss. Se. 11 38. 
fight and touch of the water with which he intended 
to waſh his drinking pots and glaſſes; yet he was at 
the ſame time able to ſwallow broth that was given 
him, although it was with ſome difficulty and uneaſi- 
neſs. But when once the incurable dread of water is 
come upon the patient, it is no wonder if they are 
ſhocked with horror at the ſight of that liquor, or 
even at hearing the name of it; for we ſee even in 
healthy people, that the naming of any thing that is 
abominably nauſeous is able to turn their ſtomach, It 
is for the ſame reaſon that things clear and reflecting 
light like a looking · glaſs are dreaded by an hydropho- 
bous patient, as Aetius hath remarked, namely, be- 
cauſe they renew the diſagreeable idea of water. Even 
ſometimes it has been obſerved that they dread the 
motion of the air itſelf, and for that reaſon aſk thoſe 
who are with them to keep the chamber ſhut, and to 
turn their breath away from them.. 
They vomit a matter that is bilious, brown and 
glutinous, &c.] Such a vomiting is obſervable not 
conſtantly but only at certain times or in ſome pa- 
tients; for the man laſt mentioned vomited up a 
fœtid matter like corrupt or black blood, yielding 
the ill ſmell of rank oil, which he diſcharged ſeveral 
times with ſome relief from it : but in bodies deceaſed 
of this malady a great quantity of a thick and green- 
coloured bile has been obſerved  _ 
Heats of body, with a fever, I are frequently ac- 
cuſtomed to attend upon the hydrophobia *: although 
there are yet ſome caſes in which theſe have not been 
preſent. For we read, that an hydrophobaus child 
of ſeven years old, who, had been bitten by a mad 
cat, had the outward parts of the body very cold *; 
but then the pulſe was in this caſe every way bad, and 
the patient reduced to a fainting, In that child 7 5 
8 TY „ fore 


V In loco citato. * Sauvages in loco modo citato, Philofoph. 
Tranſact. Abridg. Tom. V. pag: 366. ? Ibidem. -* Ibidem. | 
pag. 368. Sauvages Diſſertat. ſur la Rage pag. 12, in nos. 

| » Ib:dem.' pag. 51. 4 . 
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fore the vital powers ſeem to have been wholly op- 
preſſed by the poiſon. = Tz | 
But a fever ſometimes attend, and that in a de 
which is conſiderably violent ©; although it be not 
conſtantly fo *. For there are many caſes related in 
which hydrophobous perſons have periſhed without 
any fever *:. even Salius Diverſus * aſſures us he had 
only ſeen two that had the diſtemper joined with a fe- 
ver; one of which being bitten by a mad dog, and the 
wound perfectly healed, received a violent contuſion 
in the lower belly from a great blow, by which falling 
into a fever, he was Toon after taken with the canine 
raving, and expired on the third day : and in this caſe 
the fever might certainly be well enough aſcribed to 
the foregoing contuſion. Another caſe wherein Salius 
obſerved a fever joined with the hydrophobia was in a 
woman, who, without any received contagion fell into 
this ſad complaint from an acute diſtemper mentioned 
at $. 1130, - But excepting theſe two caſes, he ſays, 
_  Reliquorum rabientium, quos ego vidi, neminem ſenſi ulla 
conflictari febre, nec hujus adeſſe ſuſpicionem, ne dixerim 
fignum, obſervavi. Hine colligo, rabientes ratione pro- 
prii virus non febricitare; fi autem aliguando febricitent, 
hoc ex corporis praevia altera indiſpoſitione fieri : ** As 
e for the reſt of theſe raving patients, ſuch as I have 
vilited, neither had any of them any fever afflicting 
them, nor did I obſerve ſo much as a ſign or ſymp- 
tom that ought to be mentioned as giving any rea- 
 * ſon to ſuſpect a fever. From whence I conclude 
that thoſe who are raving with the canine madneſs 
have no proper fever from the poiſon received; 
and that if they ſometimes have a fever, it ſprings 
from ſome other previous indiſpoſition of body.” 
But norwithſtanding fo open a declaration, ſince we 
are taught by a greater number of other moſt faithful 
hiſtories, that hydrophobous patients have alſo a fever, 
. 5 we 
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A Tbidem: pag. 12. in notis. 5 8 Didem. pag. 37. ⸗Miſcellan. 
Curiof. dec. 3. ann, 9, 10. ſupplem. pag. 254. De Feb. peſli- 
lent, &c, pag. 58. S's. 
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208 Of the Caxtiwz-Mannss. Sect. 1138, 
we can only conclude from hence, that a fever does 
not always attend upon the ſaid malady. © 
Continual watchings.] For as great anguiſh with 
_ thirſt and drineſs of the fauees are always attendant, 
from whence the ſleep is little or none at all; in the 

. attendance of which ſymptom upon the preſent diſ- 

temper, all the writers upon it are very well agreed. 
Priapiſm,] Which is by Galen defined to be 
Pudendi incrementum ſtabile, in longitudinem ac orbem 
tumefacti, citra rei venereae appetemiam: A per- 
* manent or durable diſtention and enlargement of 
< the genitals in every point, without any venereal 
s appetite.” And yet it has been cuſtomary with 
phyſicians to call by this denomination an erection 
That is perpetual and even joined with a violent appe- 
tite to venery ; ſo named after the heathen god, keeper 


of the gardens, who appears in the ancient ſtatues 


carved with erected genitals. This is a ſymptom ob- 
ſerved in a great number of hydrophobous patients. 
Thus we read of a porter * who, in the laſt three days | 
of this diſtemper, breathed out his ſoul with perpe- 
tual and involuntary ſeminal pollutions. An old man 
of ſeventy was urged to converſe with his wife, by 
the priapiſm which attended in the courſe of this 
diſtemper '. The ſame ſymptom we read to have 
been obſerved by Lifter *; who yet imputed it to 
ariſe from the large bliſtering plaſters that were ap- 
plied to the patient. The celebrated Mead alſo ob- 

ſerves the ſame ſymptom; but takes notice in that 

| hiſtory of the diſeaſe, that there were bliſtering pla- 


| Rers applied. However © a frequent diſtention of 


„the yard with involuntary effuſions ſeminal,” ve- 

. retri frequens tenſio cum ſeminis involuntario jatu, 
are reckoned among the ſymptoms of this diſtemper 
by Aurelian ; although there is no mention er, 

1 De compoſ. med. ſecund. locos Lib. IX. Cap. 1x. Charter. 
Tom. XIII. pag. 624. * Hernandes rerum Mexican. medicar. 
theſaur. pag. 493- Bonet. Sepulcret. Anatom. Tom. I. pag. 216. 
Philo ph. Tranſat. Abridg. Tom. III. pag. 278. Ibidem. 
Tom. V. pag. 369. ® Acutor. Morbor. Lib. il. & xl. pag. 220. 
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of the uſe of bliſters by that author. . Amatus n 
remarked the like ſymptom in a woman. 
Thoughts much diſturbed, Sc.] In the hiſtories 
which we have lately cited are given many examples 
which ſhew the great diſturbances of the thoughts in 
the patients. Sometimes they have had the utmoſt ha- 
tred for thoſe whom they loved and reverenced before 
the diſtemper ; ſometimes ſo reſtleſs that they would 
have ſpeedily taken flight, if they were not hindered by 
thoſe who attended; and more of the likeextrayagancies. 
All the ſymptoms hitherto related uſually accom- 
pany the ſecond ſtage of this diſtemper. But theſe com- 
plaints ſuddenly increaſe, and the unhappy patients 
appear in the moſt deplorable condition; having a 
moſt extravagant thirſt upon them, and yet are not 
able even to hear the mention of drink without fall- 
ing into ravings and convulſions. For this reaſon 
Aurelian o adviſes, that when a vein is required to 
<< be opened in theſe patients, their ſight and the ba- 
<«« ſon are to be ſo turned from the ſtream of the blood 
flowing from the patient, and the current or flux 
of it ſo broken or intercepted by the finger, that the 
«< patient may not be ſtruck with dread and convul- 
ſions from the noiſe or ſound it may afford :” La in 
fuenti ſanguine avertenda ſunt aegrotantium ora; atque 
manu excipiendus fluor, ne ſonitu perculſi commoveantur. 
The tongue grows rough, dry, and is thruſt out of the 
gaping mouth, affording truly a dreadful ſpectacle; 
and as the internal membranes of the mouth dry up, 
the voice grows very low or hoarſe, and the breath- 
ing at the ſame time becomes very difficult, fo that 
they ſpeak a broken or interrupted voice; and from 
thence it is that authors have taken occaſion to ſay, 
that theſe "i have imitated the barkings of dogs. 
But ſince they dread the ſwallowing of their own 1a- 
liva ! which gives them ſo much anguiſh, therefore 
this humour being collected about the mouth, looks 
Vor. XI. k. ; frothy, 
„ Amat. Luſit. Curat. Medic. Cent. 7. curat. 41. pag. 739- 


® Acutor, Morbor. Lib. III. Cap. xv1. pag 230. e Philoſoph, 
Tranſact. Abridg. Tom. III. pag. 279. „ f 
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210 Of the Caninz-Manness. Sect. 1138. 
fFl1!rothy, and is thrown out together with the expired 
breath that is now become very laborious or panting. 
Even theſe patients often confeſs they have ſuch an 
irreſiſtable inclination to ſpit upon or bite thoſe who 
are preſent, that they openly caution them to be care- 
ful how they come near them. For theſe patients 
ate not always delirious ; for which reaſon Salius Di- 
Ei - verſus à has very juſtly pronounced, that a delirium is 
not to be ranked among the proper and pathognomi- 
Cal ſigns of this diſtemper. He confeſſes indeed he 
had often viſited ſome of theſe who were not only deli- 
rious but raving with madneſs : but then he aſſures us. 
that he had alſo ſeen others in whom there was never 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of a delirium, and who chearfully 
practiſed all poſſible endeavours that could be uſed 
for the ſwallowing of drink; and when theſe felt a 
kind of dog-hke impulſe for biting even againſt 
their inclinations thoſe perſons who attended upon 
them, they have aſked of thoſe who had them in 
charge to let them be well bound or fecured from 
flying upon the by- ſtanders; and have even readily 
ſubmitted themſelves to-chains, as a ſecurity againſt 
their injuring others. We read a caſe of an hydro- 
phobous patient delirious and even ſadly raving”. But 
then another hiſtory is given us of ſuch a patient in 
the like caſe, who not only kept his right 327 W. through 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, but alſo reaſoned with 
ſome of the by-ſtanders better than in the time of 
| health *. In general, obſervations ſeem to teach us 
that theſe hydrophobous patients are ſeldom wholly de- 
lirious z and that although they ſeem to frighten thoſe 
who attend them by an angry and threatening viſage, 
with clamours, and a fierce inclination to biting, yet 
they generally remain ſenſible or in their right mind 
even until they expire. Palmerius indeed will have 
it, that thoſe who have the hydrophobia are diſtracted . 
5 8 | Ain 
be Febre peſtilent. &c. pag. 355. Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
Abridg. Tom. V. pag. 357. 369. Baccius de venenis pag. 20. Me- 
dical Eſſays Tom. V. Part. 2. pag. 598. * Philoſoph. Tranſact. 
Abridg. Tom. III. pag. 281. De morbis contagioſis pag. 269. 
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in their mind, and know neither themſelves or others; 


and yet when the diſtemper is abated in violence, he 
confeſſes they have acknowledged and much lamented 


their fad fate. For the hiſtories of this diſtemper ſhew, 


that it does not always run through its coutſe in one 


continued and uninterrupted ſtrain, but will frequent- 
ly have ſudden fits of increaſe to all the : ſymproms, 
which afterwards become equally abated e: but at the 
fame time it appears, that moſt of the dee 
patients have admoniſhed their attenders to take care 
of themſelves whenever they ſhould perceive a new 
fit of raving coming upon them: for a Fug red- 
_ nels of the face, and a fxedneſs or immobility., of the 
eyes, and diſtortions. in the muſcltz of the coun- 
tenance, generally go directly before theſe violent firs 
of increaſe in the malady. 


This very miſerable ſtate does not leber. hold 


long upon the patient; but the pulſe now begins to 
flag and grow inſtable, the hreathing becomes very 
difficult, and a cold clammy ſweat is throyyn out upon 
the ſurface of the whole body, after which they ge- 
nerally expire convulſed. There is however one caſe 
obſeryed to us of an hydrophobous patient ” who died 


without any convulſion or any agony, in a manner as 


if he had expireti by an univerſal palſey : but then, in 
. this perſon, the beginning diflemper, after the moſt 

violent pains, had already excited a true we in the 

bitten arm. It is ſeldom or never that this diſtemper 
or dread of liquors runs beyond the fourth day, com- 
puting from the end of the firſt ſtage or degree of it; 
becauſe, as we lately obſerved under the preſent ſec- 


tion, thoſe ' firſt ſymptoms which denote the latent 
poiſon is now coming into action, will continue for 


ſeveral days before the hydrophobis follows. 


« Philoſoph. Trauſact. Abridg Tom. v. pag- 36. bid. 
Tom JEN #31. . 
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Er. 
FR OM the whole hiſtory given of this diſ- 
| © temper (F. 1129. to 1139.) the diagnoſis 
or knowledge of it appears plain: but the prog- 


noſis or end of it is derived from the conſide- 
rations of F. 1135, 1137, and 1138, and likewiſe 


from an obſervation of the ſaid events that have 


every where enſued, ſince all the great profeſſors 
in our healing faculty have lamented that its 
preſent improved ſtate has hardly once fur- 
* niſhed-a certain prophilactic or preventative 
% cure of thoſe who have been bitten by the 
„ mad animal; and affords not a fingle inſtance 
of a cure, that can be certainly relied upon, 


% when once the dread of liquors has appeared 
_ © on thoſe patients.” But it is much to be la- 
mented, that after ſo many ages paſt have been 
thus ſadly ſenſible of the fruitleſs inſufficiency in | 


all their known methods, they ſhould yet have 


| rides than of new! hi MARE Fm 
__ thoſe in the primitive practice. | 


The diagnoſis of the prefent malady is plain 
enough from what has been hitherto related of it: for 
wie have ſurveyed the ſigns that denote the dog or 

other beaſt to be mad: and then we deſcribed the ſymp- 


toms which ſhew themſelves in a ſucceſſion upon the 


bitten patient during the courſe of his diſeaſe. But 
the prognoſis of it is alſo derived partly from thoſe W 


before mentioned: for at f. 1135. are given the ſuc- 
ceſſive appearances that attend upon mad dogs; and 


then it was obſerved, that the bite is more dangerous 
as the animal has been longer raving with the diſtem- 


per and is nearear approaching to death. Moreover 


* 
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at $ 1137. it appeared, that great heat of the air much 
favours the production of this diſtemper; and that 
the poiſon of it becomes ſooner active in perſons of 


hot and bilious conſtitutions, than in thoſe who are 


cold and leucophlegmatic; and therefore the various 
methods of living, and the diverſe remedies applied, 
are likewiſe to come under conſideration in the pro- 
gnoſis. But the whole courſe of the diſtemper has 
been now deſcribed in the foregoing ſection; and 
therefore the greater or leſs hopes will be in propor- 


tion as the ſymptoms ſhall be more ſlight or more 
violent. | 


Bot there is one lamentable difficulty here attends 


upon the prognoſis, that we have no certain ſign by 
which we can tell whether the poiſon received be 
expelled from the body of the patient or not; or 
whether its violence be ſo far reduced and ſubdued 
that for the future it can do no further miſchief. For 
it appears from what was ſaid at F. 1137 that this poi- 
ſon may lurk a long time within che body, and not 
ſhew itſelf by any manifeſt ſigns; and yet becoming 
afterwards ſuddenly active, it may preſently introduce 
this moſt calamitous diſtemper. Therefore, although 


the phyſician may have uſed all the efficacious reme- 


dies, to prevent the worſt miſchiefs that uſually follow 
after the bite of a mad animal, yet the patient is not 


altogether clear of danger, but the dreadful diſtemper 
may afterwards appear. However the prudent phy- 


ſician never tells this to his patients, but encourages 


them to hope for the beſt ; ſince it appears by obſer- 


vation that fear of future miſchief does great damage 


in this caſe : and yet the phyſician in the mean time 


muſt be under a concern' for the uncertainty of his 
prognoſis, even while his patient'is comforted with 
good hopes; and the more ſo in this caſe, becauſe 


almoſt all phyſicians have deſpaired of a cure in the ca- 

nine- madneſs when once the patient has begun to dread. 

water and all other liquors ; and then this dreadful 
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ſymptoms happens in ſo very ſhort a time, after the 


iſon has once begun to enter into action. 

Dioſcorides indeed affirms, that he had prevented 
many from falling into the hydrophobia who had 
been bitten; and that he had known others ſaved 


from it by different phyſicians: but when once they 


were become hydrophobous, he knew not one that 


was cured. He learnt from hiſtories indeed, that one 
or two eſcaped from this diſtemper; but had himſelf 


never ſeen ſuch a caſe. Aegineta ? alſo teſtifies the 
like : and adds, that thoſe whom by hiſtories he had 
learned to have been recovered were not bitten by a 


mad dog, but received the diſtemper from other 


perſons who had been ſo bitten. But the celebrated 
Sauvages * remarks, that the canine poiſon, commu- 
nicated from one perſon to another, is leſs violent 
than that which is received from the bite of a mad 
dog or wolf, Aetius mentions a philoſopher, who, 
by mere ſtrength of mind, conquered the dread of 


water; but that hiſtory ſeems ſomewhat ſuſpicious, 
becauſe it ſays, that the ſaid philoſopher, upon going 


into the bath, and ſeeing the image of a dog in the 
water, thereupon exerted his reaſon, and pronounced, 
What relation has a dog here to the bath? quid 
cani commune cum baineo ? and thus overcame his 
diſtemper. But although the dther ſymptoms which 
attend the dydrophobia, as it is deſcribed by the an- 
cients, are found to be the ſame with thoſe of the 


preſent day; yet it is not alſo confirmed by modern 


Phyſicians, that the patient perceives the image of a 
dog in the water or other liquors, as a cauſe of their 


| dreading them in this diſtemper: upon which ac- 


count therefore Salius Diverſus * doubts the fidelity 
of this hiſtory, when he ſays, Cum enim ab co tems 
pore cilra per tot ſaecula nullam habuimus hiſtoriam 
attefiantem, confirmatam - rabiem ſanatam fuiſſe ; in 


Adubium i 


* In Theriac. Cap. 11. pag. 423. 7 Lib. V. Cap. 111. pag. WM 


74. verſa. _ * Diſlertat, ſur la Rage pag. 7, & 34. Lib. VI. 
Cap. xx1v. pag. 107. De Febre poſtilent. &c. pag. 366. 
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dubium mibi vocatur de fide horum ſeripterum : : quod. 
, vero hi ex hoc morbo- ſalvati fint, in eam eo ſenten- 


liam, ut incipient,” non progreſſo morbo, rduftatum fit 
For ſince through ſo many ages before, we have 
no hiſtory atteſting the cure of a confirmed canine 


«© madneſs; the fidelity of theſe writers ſeem there- 


fore to me doubtful : or even if fuck patients were 


* cured of this diſtemper, I am led to be of opi- 
nion, that their recovery was made at the very 


** onſet or beginning, and not in the Progreſs of the 
* diſeaſe.” 


But in the mean time it * that we ought not 


to deny that ſome perſons may have eſcaped from 
the diſtemper, after they have been hydrophobous: 
for there are very exact obſervations, made ſince the 
times of Salius Diverſus, that ſeem to teach this. 
Helmet profeſſes himf If to have been an eye wit- 
neſs of it. For he ſaw the ſhip ſailing along in which 


was an old man naked and tied with ropes, having a 


weight faſtened to his feet: a girdle or belt, that ſe- 
cured his body under the arm-pits, was tied to the 


yard- arm from whence he was plunged :. but this old 


man, having been bitten by a mad dog, was already 
become hpdrophobous. Helmont at firlt believed 
that their intention was to ſuffocate the unhappy man 


under water to prevent his ſpreading the contagion : 


but the maſter of the veſſel boldly aſſerted, thar the 
old man would afrerwards 2 in health. For 


ſomething of a reward Helmont obtained an oppor- 


tunity of being a preſent and eye-witneſs to this 
cure; in which he obſerved, they firſt drew up the 
old man, and then let him fall precipitately into the 
fea, letting him ſtay under the water long enough 
for the repeating of the miſcrere pſalm: and they 
afterwards twice repeated the ſubmerſion of him, but 
for a ſhorter ſpace of time. While Helmont ſuppo- 
ſed the old man to be dead, being freed from his 
bands, he began to vomit up a great Gy of the 
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* In Capit, Demens Tata g. 47. pa · 20 7. 
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216 Of the CAxNE-MaApNESS. Sect. 1139. 
ſea water which he had drank; and he afterwards 
ſurvived and lived free from his canine madneſs. 
But the ſailor who managed this affirmed, that all 
hydrophobous patients might be thus cured. We 
have read alſo another example of a perſon who was 
cured of the hydrophobia . Moreover at F. 1130, 
a caſe was related of a cured hydrophobia; but then 
there the dread of water was ſuch as aroſe not from 
the bite of a mad animal], but followed ſpontaneouſly 
in an acute diſtemper. _ Sr 
The poiſon of this madneſs has perhaps leſs ſtrength 
in ſome caſes; and then the dread of liquors pro- 
duced by it may poſlibly be not altogether incurable : 
the following caſe ſeems to teach us this. Two lads, 
the one ten and the other nine years of age, much 
handled and waſhed the head of a dog, that had 
been bitten by another which was mad, with this 
effect, that he got cured of his wounds, and remain- 
ed free from the madneſs. But in about ſix months 
after both the children were taken ill, and felt a pain 
in their belly, which ſeemed ſenſibly to ariſe up to- 
wards their navel: after two months more, theſe 
pains were joined with a {light flux or purging from 
the bowels, and ſometimes fainting fits: after a lon- 
ger time the pains of the belly reached unto their 
ſtomach, and went on ſtill higher, being by this 
time accompanied with convulſive motions about the 
ſtomach and abdomen ; about the end of the ninth 
month they began to. dread water, and could not 
behold the appearance of any liquors without imme- | 
diately fainting and falling into convulſive motions 
of the body; and more than this they imitated the 
. barking of dogs, and endeavoured to bite perſons, 
more eſpecially thoſe who were of an advanced age. 
Theſe fits held them for an hour, or ſometimes leis, 
and the cloſe commonly left the young patients in a 
ſwoon ; from which, when they were recovered, they Þ 
OS OTC „„ -<- fearfully W 
Acad. des Sciences lan 1699, Hiſt pag. 58, + © Philoſ, | 
Traoiact. Abridg. Tem. III. Pag- „ 
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fearfully retired or fled from thoſe who attended up- 
on them, and appeared within the ſpace of an hour 
to be perfectly free from all the ſymptoms. . Tis re- 
markable that both theſe children were infeſted by 


the fits at one and the ſame time, and likewiſe came 


out of them preciſely at one and the ſame time: and 


that the diſtemper was daily exaſperated in both of 


them. In the eleventh month all the ſymptoms were 


worſe, inſomuch that they would fly to hide them- 
ſelves from company even when out of their fits, nor 


would they approach or keep company one with the 


other: but a week after this one of them, the elder, | 


went with ſurprize and told his father that he was 
well and could look at water without any fear, and 
the younger ſaid afterwards the like: but they re- 
lapſed again three or four days after this, and after 
another week got ſuddenly well, and continued ſo to 


be for the future, excepting a few fits which the elder 
of them had in the fifteenth month from the appear- 


ance of the diſtemper. 


From theſe particulars it appears, that one ought 
not abſolutely to affirm no hydrophobous patient was 
ever cured ; but at the ſame time it is alſo as evident, 
that this is a happineſs which can but very ſeldom be 
obtained. From hence it is that phyſicians ſeem to 
have deſpaired almoſt of ever curing this diſtemper: 
for they have given into only ſuch remedies as ſo 


many ages have experienced to be inſufficient for the 


cure of this diſtemper; nor ſeem they to have taken 
much pains after the trying of new methods. But 
in theſe our later times ſome generous perſons have 
had the courage to depart a the old or beaten 


tract, and to try by experiment what other remedies 


can effect in ſo urgent a caſe; and their laudable en- 
deavours have not been wholly without ſucceſs, as we 
Hall preſently ſee, when we come to the cure. 
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SECT. McxL. 


HE opening of deceaſed: bodies in this 
+4 malady has taught us, that the organs 
of Welding are uſually in an inflamed: condi- 
tion; that a various glue-like and bilious matter 
18 lodged i in the ſtomach; the gall-bladder, full 
of a black-bile ;. the pericardium, is a dry con- 
dition; the lungs incredibly ſtuffed up, almoſt 
intirely with blood; the heart filled with a 
blood that is: often almoſt in a dried condition; 
the arteries appear full, but the veins empty of 
their blood, which now appears very liquid in 
the air, and almoſt of an inconcretable nature, 
whereas that formed a hard cake that was but 
three days before. withdrawn by the lancet, 
from a vein; and finally, the whole ſyſtems of 
the muſcles, viſcera, brain, cerebellum, and 
— narrow, are found in a condition more 

an une dry. 


It was formerly obſerved, at $. 1 136, that the poi- 
ſon of the mad animal may be various ways commu- 
nicated; and that it is even unſafe to handle many 
things that are tainted by the infection: it may 
. therefore ſeem probably to ſome as a great impru- 
dleence to diſſect the bodies which have died hydro- 
phobous ; more eſpecially as there are ſome obſerva · 
tions that ſeem to ſhew ſome malignity lurking in 
theſe deceaſed bodies. For a ſurgeon who lightly | 
wounded his forefinger with the knife that diſſected 
the hydrophobous body, was ſurpriſed to find a pain ſo 
much ſharper than he could expect from ſo ſlight an 7 
injury. Another ſurgeon who had cut his finger two 
days before he employed his hands in opening an hy- 
peo body, had the POE loſt from it in 
| 3 ET. 


Port 
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handling the viſcera, ſo that being watered by the 
corrupt humours of the dead body, he had ſoon after 
an eryſipelas with great pain and ſwelling invaded 
his hands. But in the mean time I know not any 
one inſtance recorded in medical hiſtory of the canine 


madneſs being received or communicated by a diſſec- 


tion of the bodies deceaſed of this diſtemper. And 
the ſame miſchiefs with thoſe above-mentioned in 
thoſe two ſurgeons, are alſo uſually felt by other dili- 
gent, anatomiſts, when they have diſſected the parts 
of bodies very putrid or corrupt. But even obſerva- 
tions have taught us, that hydrophobous bodies have 
in the midſt of winter corrupted in the ſpace of fifteen 
hours to a moſt intolerable degree ?; and therefore 
it would ſeem that we ought to aſcribe this to the 
ug oo TITTY 
Let us now take a view of the particulars ob- 
ſerved in bodies deceaſed of this diſtemper. | 
The organs of ſwallowing are uſually inflamed.] 


From the hiſtory of the diſtemper and its ſymptoms 
before related, it has been ſhewn, that liquors can ei- 
ther be not at all ſwallowed, or elſe with extreme 


difficulty; but yet it ſeems doubtful whether we are 


to aſcribe that difficulty in the ſwallowing of liquids 
to the inflammation of theſe organs, or to the horror 


which is obſerved inſuperable at the approach of all 


liquors in this diſtemper. The hiſtory of the diſeaſe 


informs us, that the patients, when they begin to 
dread water and all other liquors, make no complaint 
of any pain in their pharynx or fauces; but are even 
able to ſwallow ſolid morſels without impediment, 
and even with a more pleaſing agility than was ufual 


in their health. The youth of fourteen years old, 


who periſhed of this diſtemper *, eat very well, al- 
though he was unable to ſwallow any kind of drinks. 
Whereas we well know, that in quinfies inflammatory 
of theſe parts, there is both pain and an inability to 
$f FRE „„ „% ſwallow 
f Thid, Tom. V. pag. 369. f Sauvages Diſſert. ſur la Rage 
pag. 41, Philoſ. Tranſact. Abridg. Tom. V. pag. 366, 368. 


220 Of the CAN INVR-MANESsS. Sect. 1140. 
ſwallow ſolid foods, although liquids may be eaſily 
paſs'd down to the ſtomach. ' Therefore this inflam- 
mation obſerved in the opened bodies ſeems to be 
rather an effect or conſequence of the diſtemper, than 

a productive cauſe of it: for it is no wonder if theſe 

parts become inflamed, when they are convulſed at 

every ſight of, or attempt to ſwallow, liquids; and as 
they are deprived of being moiſtened by the proper 
fluids, while a great quantity of ſaliva is drained from 
them, they muſt be left in a ſtate perfectly dried up. 
In the body of an hydrophobous youth that was 
haſtily diſſected or opened, the inner ſurface of the 
gula was inflamed; and the wine-pipe likewiſe ap- 
peared with an equal degree of inflimmation *. In 
another opened body, not only the gula, but alfo the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, appeared red with inflamma- 
tion . The ſtomach and inteſtines were found beſet 
with red ſpots in another ſubjeCt*, and a moſt intenſe 
redneſs was found ſpread in the membranous inter- 
vals betwixt the circular cartilages of the wind-pipe. 

But we have alſo read of hydrophobous bodies opened 
in which there appeared no ſigns of inflammation *. 
The celebrated Mead alſo confeſſes, that in ſuch a 
body opened he could obſerve nothing unuſual or un- 
natural, either in the head, breaſt, belly, or fauces“: 


only we are to obſerve, this was in a lad of nine years 


old, who expired on the ſecond day of the diſtemper, 
whoſe pulſe was from the firſt of the diſeaſe weak, 
and ſometimes quick, as at other times flow : but 
in a youth who was eighteen years of age, and had a 
fever three days before his deceaſe, the fauces were 
found very much inflamed after his death ®. Whence 
it ſeems probable, that in thoſe who have a ſharp fever 
for ſeveral days before his death, the fauces may in 

this diſtemper be found under a ſtate of inflamma- 


| Co.” tion, 
1 Academ. des Sciences 1699. Hiſt. pag. 5. * Hernan- 
des rerum Mexican. medic. Theſaur. pag. 494. Bonet. 


Sepulcret. Anatom. Lib. I. Sect. 13. Tom. I. pag. 342, 1 Ibid. 
Sect. VIII. pag, 211. Philoſ. Tranſat. Abridg. Tom. V. 
pag. 268. ® Ibid. pag. 369. LE nar 
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tion, together with the organs of ſwallowing ; other- % 
wiſe not ſo. og | 5 | 1 
A A glue-like, bilious matter in the ſtomach, Sc.] A 
The hiſtory of this diſeaſe informs, that the patients 1 
often vomit up a matter of this kind; by which diſ- „ 
charge, as we ſhall preſently declare, there is often 1 
ſome relief given to the complaints. In that opened „ 
body wherein nothing preternatural was obſervable 1 
in the viſcera, there was yet found a conſiderable 4 
quantity of a viſcid and green coloured bile. And 1 
almoſt all the writers of obſervations on the opened 4 
bodies of hydrophobous patients agree in affirming a 1 
conſiderable quantity of bilious matter floated in the 1 
ſtomach; or that the gall· bladder was diſtended with = | 
a thick and black bile; as may be ſeen in the places (MY 
here quoted from thoſe authors . ohh 
The pericardium in a dry condition, Sc.] *Tis 1 
well known from phyſiology, that the internal ſurface 9 
of the pericardium, with all that of the heart, and 113 
its auricles, with the large venal and arterial trunks 14 
near the heart, all included by the pericardium, are IM 
_ continually watered or moiſtened by a very thin va- 1 
pour that diſtils from the exhaling veſſels of theſe 1 
Parts, ſo as to hinder the heart from growing to the Wi 
pericardium, and preſerve at the ſame time the ne- = | 
_ ceſſa:y flexibility in all theſe parts. But fince this nl: 
exhaling vapour is ſome of the thinneſt and moſt fluid ls 
portion of the blood, it muſt of courſe be diminiſhed, 1 
and at laſt be abſent, when all the finer parts of the 1 
humours have been exhauſted in ſweats and febrile 104 
toſſings, without any new ſupplies from drinks: and FREE 
for this reaſon the pericardium, which is uſually 5 
found after death holding a quantity of a ſerious or | 1 5 
watery humour, is yet found dried up in the opened Hy 
bodies of hydrophobous patients, as certain obſerva- #414 
JJ’; 8 ä Bid 
P Ibid pag. üs. 4,9 Bonet. Sepulctet. Anatom Cap. 1, { | 
Seck. VIII. Tom I. pag. 212 N 4 
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The lungs ſtuffed up with congeſted blood, &c.] 


All the blood returning in the veins from the whole 


body muſt firſt have a paſſage through the lungs be- 


fore it can be again diſtributed throughout the body 
by the branches of the aorta. But then as the blood 
thus flows through the arteries, forming the various 
ſecretions, a great deal of its moſt liquid parts will be 
' drained from it into the various juices, ſo as to leave 


the remaining blood of the veins much thicker and 
leſs fluxile. But now, in healthy perſons, all that is 


abſorbed into the bibulous mouths of the inhaling 
veſſels that open through the whole extent of the ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, outward ſkin, and other membranes, 
paſſes directly into the yeins, and becomes mixed with 
the venal blood before it is driven through the lungs; 
and thus the venal blood is kept {ſufficiently diluted 
and fluxile to paſs through the final ſtreights in the 


pulmonary arteries. But in the diſeaſe before us, all 
recruits from diluent liquors to the blood are inter- 
cepted; and of courſe the ſaid coheſive fluid muſt in 
a little time begin to be arreſted in, or at leaſt gain 


a very difficult ; paſſage through, the ſaid arterial 


ftreights in the lungs: and from hence, as we for- 


merly remarked, the laborious and panting reſpira- 
tion is obſervable in animals that have the canine- 
madneſs, and patients who are, hydrophobous ſuffer 
the moſt intolerable anguiſh and difficulty of breath- 
ing. Upon this ſubject then you may confult what 
has been ſaid at $. 848, where we. treated upon a 
fatal peripneumony of the lungs. The more thick 
blood is therefore in this manner by degrees more 
and more congeſted or heaped up in the arteries of 
the lungs, or at leaſt paſſes them with greater diffi- 
culty, till they are at length ſo far over-diſtended as 


to give no farther admittance to any that wants a di- 


rect paſſage into the left ſide of the heart. Thus 


Jo. Faber Lynceus * ſaw, in an hydrophobous body [7 


= = EC, ventricle. 


opened, a very black blood contained in the right 


r Hernandes rerum Mexican. medicar. Theſaur. pag. 494. 
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“ ventricle of the heart, while the left ventricle had 
* no blood at all. But the lungs appeared wonder- 


“ fully diſtended, and inflamed with this black blood, 
* with which they were ſwelled: throughout: Niger- 


rimum in dextro cordis ventriculo ſanguinem, quo om- 


nino carebat ſiniſter. Erat autem hic per pulmones 
mire accenſos & tumidas plurimus diſperſus. We read 
in Bonetus * likewiſe, that in a body deceaſed of this 
diſtemper, the lungs, on all ſides cohering with the 
pleuræ, were thus filled with a maſs of concreted 
blood, which rendered them unpaſſable, or ſtuffed 
up: for whether they cut open the ventricles of the 
heart, or the great blood - veſſels near the heart, or 
cut into the lungs themſelves in a thouſand places, 
they could find them almoſt nothing but a continued 


ed of its more ſerious juices. In another opened body 
it was obſerved, that the right auricle appeared very 


Was alſo full of grumous blood; but in the left ven- 

tricle of the heart, the blood appeared perfectly fluid; 
namely, becauſe it conſiſted only of the thinner parts 
that could as yet drain from the concreting blood in 
obſtructed lungs. | 


blood, Sc.] This was obſervable in a body whoſe 
blood appeared in no part concreted; nor would the 
lame blood, after the patient's death, harden in the 
cold air, although it readily coagulated of its own 
accord, when it was ſome days before giſcharged by 
veneſection v. But here it ſhould be remembred, what 
we formerly obſerved, that the ſigns of inflammation 
do not appear in every hydrophobous patient: but 


rather in ſome there ſeems to follow a putrid colli- 


quation, by which the texture and coheſion of the 
fluids is deſtroyed, inſtead of giving them an inflam- 


„ Sepulcret. Anatom. Lib. I. Se& XIII. Tom. I. pag. 342. 
t Ibid, Sect. VIII pag. 212. Acadam, des Scienc. 129 . 
Hiſt, pag. 55, 56. | : - e 


clot of blood, concreted, and almoſt perfeclly drain- 


much enlarged, while the ventriele of the ſame ſide 


The arteries appear full, but the veins empty of 
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matory ſpiſſitude. It may perhaps ſeem indeed won- 


derful, that che ſame poiſon ſhould be able to produce 


oppoſite effects: namely both to inſpiſſate and to diſ- 
ſolve the texture of the blood: but the conſideration 
of what was ſaid upon the putrid continual fever at 


F. 730, will ſhew, that the very fame febrile vapours 

or miaſmata will ſometimes introduce inflammatory 

Thickneſs of the blood by an increaſed circulation, and 
at other times will oceaſion a diſſolution of the blood 


and humours, vitiating them in a manner perfectly 
oppoſite to the former; becauſe, here, namely, they 


are diſpoſed to a watery or thin putrefaction. We 


have an evident demonſtration of this matter by ex- 


ample in the ſmall-pox-contagion, which in the diſtinct 
kind produces an inflammation and ſuppuration; but 


in the worſt confluent ſort, ariſing from the very ſame 
contagion, a moſt putrid diſſolution of the humours 
enſues in a little time, that proves ſuddenly. fatal. But 
ſince it was obſerved at F. 1135, that if the bite of 
the mad animal be violent or great, and the diſtem- 
per long continued upon them, ſo as to be nearer 


. upon death, it may then very ſuddenly create the moſt 
violent ſymptoms ; which may on the contrary be all 
of them very mild or moderate if the bite were lightly 
_ inflictedatthe firſt attack of the diſtemper in the animal: 
and from thence may appear the reaſons why the poi- 


ſon of this madneſs may produce different effects on the 


humours in different perſons bitten. For thus a wo- 
man was killed by this diſtemper in the ſpace of two 


days, and her body, even in the midſt of winter, was 


corrupted or putrid throughout, within the ſpace of | 
- fifteen hours after her death v. Whence it ſeems con- 
ſequential, that the putrid diſſolution of the humours 


is more dangerous and ſpeedily fatal, than the inflam- 


matory thickneſs of them; which is alſo confirmed 


by our experiences in other diſeaſes. | 


But where there is ſuch a putrid diſſolution in the 


I humours the blood is never arreſted or accumulated | 


5 in 


» Sauvages Diſſert. ſur la Rage pig. 41 N 
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in the lungs, but eaſily paſſes on to the left ventricle 
of the heart; for which reaſon the venal ſyſtems very 
readily empty out their contents into the arterial. But 


ſince at the ſame time the blood however diſſolved 


cannot be urged through the final ſtreights of the di- 
ſtended arteries, unleſs a conſiderable impulſive force 


| be. impreſſed on it by the arterial coats and by the 
heart; therefore in defect of this force the blood will 
be congeſted in the arteries, becauſe whenever there 


is ſuch a miſchievous diſſolution or melting of the 
texture of the humours, all phyſicians obſerve the pulſe 
to be very quick, weak, ſoft, unequal or intermitting; 
which is a plain ſign that the vital powers are oppreſ- 


- fed, which move the humours through the veſſels. 


But the blood will be the leſs arreſted within the. 
branches of the pulmonary artery, becauſe the whole - 


force of the right ventricle drives the blood through 


that artery of the lungs ; and if the faid force becomes 
weaker, yet the more frequerit and laborious breath- 
ings in this malady keep open this way of the circu- 
lation, which is much ſhorter than the other, wherein 
the blood 1s driven by the force of the heart through 
the extreme branches of the aorta, throughour all 
parts of the body even to the {kin : upon which ac- 
count it is uſual in theſe caſes for the extremicies to 
be cold or chilled, while a great heat is perceived 
about the precordia. b 1 

The whole ſyſtems of the muſcles, viſcera, Sc. 
appear drier than uſual.] This is what we learn like- 


wile from experience, which has offered it to our ob- 


ſervation even in the ſame body that had its humours 


more naturally diſſolved * ; for although a begun pu- 


trefaction may ſo diſſolve or melt the thick parts of 
the blood that it will no longer harden or concrete; 


yet more ſubtile and watery parts are required to be 


continually exhaling and moiftening. The internal 
parts of the body, are alſo no leſs wanting in this than 
the other blood, as we have a little before demon- 
Vol. XI. pa, © „ 
*Academ. des Sciences 1699. Hiſt. pag. 55. | 
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ſtrated. Moreover all the ſecretions here languiſh 
and are depraved, while from the dread of liquors 
none of that humour is ſupplied, which, by the conti- 


nual actions of life, exhales from the body. Bonetus v 


alſo has obferved an extreme drineſs throughout all 
the vital and natural viſcera in an hydrophobous body 
that was opened. 5 5 


SE CT. MexlI. 


T HE cure of this madneſs therefore, whe- 


ther it be preventative or directly remedial, 
has in all but a few caſes been hitherto found 


ineffectual or uncertain ; of which one princi- 


pal occaſion is the vain crying up of many boaſted 
ſpecifics or antidotes, and a neglect of that ſounder 


method of practice which is derived from the |} 


nature or hiſtory of the deſeaſe itſelf. 


All phyſicians have lamented that there ſhould be 
fo few of the patients recovered from this dreadful 


malady,- when once the dread of hquors has made 
its appearance; as may appear from what we formerly 
advanced on this ſubject at $. 1130. But in that 
prophy lactical or preventive treatment that is uſed to 
hinder the dread of liquors from invading the bitten 


patient, we are not arrived to any ſuch certainty there- 


in, as to be able to truſt or confide in it without fear. 


For the patients bitten by mad animals have ſurvived 


in good health for many months, or even years; and 
have yet been invaded by this ſad malady when they 
leaſt of all expected it: and on the contrary, ſome have 
without any help perpetually remained well, although 


they were bitten by the ſame dog which brought the 


hydrophobia upon others. And therefore, although 
there may be ſome certain remedies that appear uſe- 
ful to be practiſed by way of prevention, yet we can- 


not be poſitively aſſured of their efficacy, becauſe the 


8 pa- 
? Sepulcret, Anatom. Tom, I. Lib. I. Sect. 8. pag. 210, 212. 
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patient might poſſibly haye ſurvived as well without 


them. Add to this the difficulty and uncertainty that 


often attends the caſe, for want of knowing whether 
the beaſt that inflicted the bite was really raving with 
this madneſs or not; which can hardly be determined 
if the animal is either ſuddenly killed or eſcapes, as 


we moſt commonly obſerve to happen. Sometimes 
| alſo the bitten patient is deſtroyed by ſome other 


diſtemper, before the hydrophobia can make its ap- 
pearance; and then too we are left equally doubtful 
as to the efficacy of the tried remedies. A year paſt 
I had the cure of two children bitten in the hand by 
a dog which was by all the inhabitants of the town 
believed to be mad, and therefore directly killed: 
but theſe poor children, ſuffering under the hardſhips 
of poverty, were miſerably. afflicted with a hardneſs 
and diſtention in the lower belly from the badneſs 
of their diet, ſo that they periſhed with a conſump- 
tion in five months after, without any ſigns of an 


hydrophobia approaching: but in the mean time I 


am not alrogether certain they were perfectly cured, 
ſince the poilon of this madneſs often lies concealed 
a much longer time within the body, as we formerly 


proved. And this ſeems to be a reaſon for the mul- 


titude of ſpecifics recommended for this malady, 
in which they have had only a bare appearance or 

poſſibility of doing fervice, and which have plainly 
been found uſeleſs in other caſes, where the poiſon 
has lurked ſecretly within the body; but concerning 
ſuch of theſe ſpecifics as are the moſt famous, we 
ſhall hereafter treat more at large, at F. 1147. It is 
true, moſt of theſe boaſted antidotes are not in them- 


ſelves miſchievous ; but they are more ſo by feeding 


up the patient with vain hopes, and occaſioning a ne- 
glect of thoſe more efficacious remedies, which ope- 
rate not by any ſecret or ſpecifical virtue, but are 


plainly called for by the ſymptoms obleryable in the 


courſe of the diſtemper. 


e It 


223 Of the CAxIxR-MApRNxAss. Sect. 1147. 
It was formerly declared at $. 9, that there are two 


methods of cuiing diſeaſes ; for either (1.) we directly 
work upon the cauſe of the diſtemper without alter- 
ing the reſt of the body ; as when, for example, we 
cure intermitting fevers by the Peruvian cortex, which 
is termed a ſpecial or antidotal way of cure: or elſe 
(2.) by obſerving the effects the morbid cauſe pro- 
duces in the body, we endeavour by ſuitable remedies 
to remove or prevent thoſe effects. If there was an 


antidote or ſpecific in our power able to render the 


poiſon of the ſmall- pox directly unactive that it might 
not diſturb the body, this would very fairly make a 


ſpecifical cure: but ſo long as we yet continue unac- 


quainted with any ſuch remedy, we only endeavour 
by judicious regulations to keep the fever in due mo- 
deration, after it has been excited by the variolous 
contagion; ſo that it may neither deſtroy the body 


by the fury of its violence, nor yet languiſh or be- 


come ſlothful to ſuch a degree as to be unable to at- 
tenuate, digeſt and ſubdue the matter of the diſeaſe 
that is to be driven to the ſurface of the hody: and 
this we attempt by relaxing the ſkin, more eſpe- 
cially that of the lower limbs, that a greater quantity 
of morbid matter may be on them depoſited, ſo as 
to keep the head and inward parts free by the ſaid 


depoſition. In the mean time, I endeavour to pre- 


vent or correct the putrid diſſolution of the humours 
that attends the worſt. kind of the ſmall-pox ; by 
which courſe J am ſure to be ſerviceable to my pa- 
tient, although it be not within my power to nip the 
diſtemper in the bud by ſuch a ſpecific as the bark. 
Now all this is here true likewiſe in reſpect to the ca- 


nine madneſs: for if it be in my power by a ſpecific 
_ remedy, known by certain and ample experience, to 
render the poifon of this madneſs quite unactive, this 


alone would ſuffice : but as there is yet none ſuch 


upon which we can rely, the only juſt method left . 
us is to ſearch out and learn that from the hiſtory of 


the diſcaſe, its nature and fymptoms, as they ariſe in 
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the courſe of the diſtemper; and then to derive, from a 
due conlideration of theſe, ſuch indications and reme- 


dies as promiſe the molt ſalutary effects. But of theſe 


we are to treat in the lection next W 


8 E C T. MexLII. 


HE beſt concluſions which we are there- 

fore able to make in regard to the nature 
of this malady, as well trom the whole hiſtory 
hitherto given of it, as from comparing it with 
other diſeaſes, and with the happier events that 
have iſſued in a few caſes, are, that it ſeems 
principally to conſiſt in an affection or ſufferance 
of the nerves, to be referred as next of kin to 


convulſions that take place in the veſſels and viſ- 


cera here concerned; and that from thence there 
enſues a vitious ſtate of the blood and juices or 
humours, which comes near to that of a gan- 
grenous inflammation; yet ſo that the ſeat of 
the diſtemper is principally reſtrained to the 
ſtomach and parts adjacent. 


It appears from what has bean ſaid at F. 1138, | 


where we carefully recounted all the ſymptoms of 
this diſtemper, in the order in which they uſually fol- 
low one on the back of another, that the firſt ſigns 
of the diſtemper beginning, make their appearance 
in the nervous. ſyſtem : : that theſe patients have di- 
ſturbed ſleeps, become ſorrowful and fearful; and 
that theſe are joined with ſpontaneous laſſitude or 
wearineſs of the body, and pains like thoſe of the 
rheumatiſm in the limb or part that was bitten, from 
whence the faid pains by degrees ſpread and grow 
more violent throughout the other circumjacent parts: 
at length the diſeaſe increaſing, is followed with con- 
vulſions, and even many of the patients expire con- 
vulſed, as is apparent from the caſe before related. 
co +; Even 
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2 30 Of the Canine-MApNess. Se. 1 142. 
Even where the dread of water is upon the patient, 


if his lips touch but any kind of liquor, he is im- 


mediately convulſed after it ; and even in ſome it has 
been obſerved, that they have trembled throughout 


and have been convulſed barely at hearing the name 


of the liquors or drinks. It ſeems alſo that the impoſ- 
ſibility of ſwallowing liquids ought to be referred to a 
cramp or convulſion of the muſcles thar are ſubſer- 
vient to deglutition ; for it is remarkable, that the 


muſcles of their face become wonderfully diſtorted 


while they endeavour to bring liquors to their mouth: 


for it appears from what was ſaid at. 1140. that the 


pharynx or fauces have not always been found in the 
ſtate of inflammation after death ; and that there is 


often an abſolute impoſſibility of their ſwallowing any 


liquids, although ſolid morſels are at the ſame time 
eaſily ſwallowed into the ſtomach. For there are ſome 
of thoſe numerous muſcular organs, employed in the 
office of ſwallowing, which ſeem peculiarly adapted a- 
bove the reſt, to the tranſmiſſion of liquors into the 
ſtomach ; ſo thar theſe being convulſed, the ſwallow- 
ing of liquids becomes impracticable. We formerly 
related a wonderful caſe of this ſort, when we treated 
upon a convulſive quinſy ath. 818, namely of a woman, 
who, being in good health otherwiſe, could ſwallow 


| liquors if ſhe took them ſuddenly and in ſo large a 


quantity as ſeveral ounces in her mouth at once; while 


leſſer quantities of them ſhe could by no means ſwal- 
low; but ſolid morſels, eſpecially large ones, ſhe could 


ſwallow eaſily enough. Whether or no the œſophagus : 
be not cramped or convulſed in hydrophobous pa- 


' tients when they endeavour to ſwallow liquids? At 


leaſt that it may be fo, we are aſſured from the hyſte- 


rical ſuffocation, in which the miſerable patient has a 


ſenſation of a ſuffocating ball in the throat or pharynx, 


with intolerable anguiſh, It was formerly ſaid that the | Fq 


ſtomach, whoſe upper orifice is connected to the gula 
or ceſophagus by a continuation of- their ſubſtance, 


becomes wonderfully inflated py offering water to # 


the 


— 
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the hy drophobous patient (ſee F. 1138.) and that when 


he brought his lips near enough to make an attempt to 


take ſome of the drink with the ſmell of which he was 


fo much delighted, there immediately after followed 


an intumeſcence, or inflation in the region of the 


ſtomach *. _ p 2 

But ſince, by the perpetual toſſings, watchings and 
ſweats, the more liquid parts of the humours are ex- 
hauſted from the body, while no manner of drinks can 
be taken into it, therefore the body drying up becomes 
infeſted with fever and inflammation, which ſoon. ei- 
ther from the malignity of the poiſon received, or 


the putrid acrimony introduced for want of drink, 
turn to a fatal gangrenous diſpoſition, corrupting all 


before it, in the manner we formerly ſhewed. | 
From all theſe particulars then it appears, that a 
two- fold intention of cure is to be deducedand pur- 
ſued : for either that diſorder of the whole nervous 
ſyſtem which excites convulſions in the organs of ſwal- 
lowing, even from the mere aſpect of liquors, ought 
to be removed (to which purpoſe ſubmerſion ſeems 
to conduce, upon which we ſhall preſently treat :) or 
elſe that future inflammation which is feared muſt be 


prevented by the antiphlogiſtic method of treatment. 


But that the ſeat of the malady is principally about 


the ſtomach, gula, and parts adjoining, has been ob- 


ſerved to us of old by Aurelian, as we ſhewed at 8. 
1130. This is alſo confirmed by the ſymptoms of the 
diſeaſe : for there is here great anguiſh and oppreſſion 
felt about the præcordia (ſee F. 1138.) and when any 
kind of drinks is offered, the ſtomach becomes infla- 


ted, as we before obſerved, and they vomit bilious mat- 


ters that are of a brown colour and filthy ſmell ; and 
ſometimes by the adminiſtration of a vomit they are 
much relieved of this uneaſineſs, as will be hereafter 
ſhewn in the courſe of the cure. Moreover obſerva- 


tion has taught us (fee 9. 1130, 1139.) that a mere. 
inflammation of the ſtomach will produce an hydro- 


2 Philoſoph. Tranſact. Abridg. T om. III. pag. 77» = 
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232 Of the Canine-Manness. Sect. 1143. 


phobia, which has been cured by bold and repeated 


 blood-lettings. 


It therefore now remains for us to take a.ſurvey 
of thoſe particulars that have been obſerved conducive 
to the cure of this diſtemper, as well the prophylac- 


tical or ente cure as the therapeutical or eſſen- 
al cure. | 


SE C T. MCXLIIL 
Tu E prophylactical or preventative cure re- 


quires in the bitten patient, 1%. To have 


all "Yi parts affected by the contagion, together 
with thoſe that are contiguous, deeply ſcarified 


and cupped, without the leaſt loſs of time, ſo as 
to withdraw from them a very confiderablequan- 


tity of blood, by applying the larger ſort of cup- 


ping glaſſes that draw with a greater force: other- 
wiſe the bitten parts may be treated by the actual 
cautery or ignited iron until the burn has pene- 


trated to a ſufficient depth, and afterwards let 
them be reduced to a ſtate of perpetual ſuppu- 


ration by the application of ſuch topicals as are 
eſcharotic or apt to ulcerate by a perpetual ero- 


ſion; but in the mean time, during the whole 


bout of the treatment, from the opening unto 


the cloſing of the wound, let the parts be always 
- waſhed with a brine compoſed of ſea-water and 
vi egar, without any intermiſſion, holding on the 
uſe of the ſaid lotion for fix months at leaſt. 


2”. The clothes or other things, that have been 


FT: 8 touched or infected with the poiſon, are 
to be cautiouſly avoided, or deſtroyed and thrown 
away. 39. The patient muſt be immediately 
hurried N after the a e with a great 
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ect. 1143. Of the Canine-Mapness. 233 
buſtle or apparatus to put him into a pannick, 
or otherwiſe he muſt be put in fear by threaten- 
ings, and then plunged or thrown into the wa- 
ters, either of the ſea or of a river, and there 

kept under the ſurface for ſome conſiderable 
time, then withdrawn, and again plunged as at 
firſt, and ſo repeatedly with like precautions for 
ſeveral times: for that theſe ſubmerſions cure 

rather by diſturbing the ſpirits than any virtue of 
ſalt water has been taught us by fatal example in 

a man who was ſhipwrecked after he had been 

bitten, ſwam for many hours in the ſea, and lay 

often for a conſiderable time under the waves, 
and yet he afterwards was inyaded with the hy- 
drophobia ; but the patient thus dipped or 
plunged, may be afterwards often and ſmartly 
purged, with rhubarb, agaric, and the juice ex- 
preſſed from the green bark of elder. 40. Every 
morning while faſting let him ſweat for a ſhort 
time, with a drink of hot water, with vinegar, -—- * 
ſpices, and ſea falt: and 59, Whenever he fo- 
ments his feet and hands with the water of the 
Hot bath, let him at the ſame time often ſwim, 
waſh his head, mouth and fauces or throat. 
69. Let him frequently drink cold liquors and 
often reject them again by vomiting, keeping af- 
terwards to the uſe of an acidulous or ſour drink, 
with a moiſt, light and relaxing diet, often 
taken in ſuch a quantity that it may be eaſily 
again returned by vomiting ; cautiouſly guard- 

ing againſt the uſe of ſpices, wine, and ſuch _ 
things as heat the blood, as alſo from over- 

exerciſe either of body or min. 2 
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234 Of the Canme-Mapxzss. Se. 1143, 
| © 19.] Since the whole hiſtory of the preſent diſtem- 
per, before given, has taught us how great miſchiefs 
are to be feared from the bite or poiſon of a mad 
animal, which may thus lie ſo long concealed in the 


part bitten before it comes into action; and ſince the 
diſtemper is hardly ever cured when once the dread 


of liquors has come upon the patient, therefore from 

theſe inſtances no one can hefitate in or doubt of the 
neceſſity there is here of applying directly to the 
moſt effectual remedies that can be uſed for with- 
drawing the poiſon from thoſe parts of the body to 


Which it was applied; or which are even able to de- 


ſtroy the poiſon, together with the part of the body it- 
ſelf in which it has taken up a reſidence. For theſe 
reaſons an author of very conſiderable eminence * has 
not ſcrupled to adviſe an amputation to be made of 
the bitten from the ſound parts with all poſſible expe- 
dition, whenever that can be ſafely practiſed without 


hazarding the patient's life. There ſeems indeed to 


be ſomething of cruelty in this advice ; but I believe 
there is no one who has ſeen the dreadful iſſue of this 
fad diſtemper, but will readily prefer a maiming of 


the body to ſave it from ſo calamitous a death. But 


when the bite has been inflicted upon a part that can- 

not be thus extirpated, or if the patient will not ſub- 
mit to ſo ſevere a treatment, all endeavours are then to 
be uſed to withdraw and exterminate the poiſon as 
much as we poſſibly can by an artificially inflicted 
wound: and this is a practice recommended to us by 


the unanimous conſent of all phy ſicians, as well the 


ancients as the moderns. They have therefore ap- 


plauded deep ſcarifications, to be made as well in the 
affected parts, as in thoſe that are adjacent to them; 


'and then by applying cupping-glaſſes, that take off 


the preſſure of the atmoſphere, they have withdrawn 
a a conſiderable quantity of blood, that therewith the 
poiſon adhering to the wound and the parts circum- W 
jacent might be waſhed out. But they placed their L 


1 8 greateſt 
2 5 _ ® Sauvages Diſſertat, ſur. la Rage pag. 43, 44. 
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ect. 1143. Of the CANIN RE-MaADNESS. 235 
greateſt hopes of obtaining a prophylactic cure, in 
long keeping open the inflicted wound; therefore 
they enlarged it by the application of eſcharotic re- 
medies, which prevented its healing up. We read a 
fair example of this method of cure in Galen: where 
he ſpeaks of two men bitten by the ſame mad dog, but 


with ſo ſmall a wound that the ſkin itſelf ſeemed not 


entirely divided. One of theſe had his flight wound 


very quickly healed up; but a more prudent phyſician 


kept the other's wound open for a long time by the 
application of ſtrong and corroding medicines; whence 
the wound grew much larger under this management, 
but, the event ſhewed its utility. For when the firſt 

atient ſuſpected nothing ill, he was ſuddenly appre- 
ended with the dread of liquors, and periſhed con- 


yulſed ; whereas the latter continued without 8 | 


any complaint. Hence Dioſcorides © leſs feared thoſe 
wounds from the bites of mad dogs which were 
larger, than thoſe that were ſmaller ; and accordingly 
_ adviſes the enlargement of the latter with a ſcalpel. 


The like advice is alſo to be found in Aegrineta ©, and 


in Aztius *, But Dioſcorides in this caſe, above all very 
reaſonably expected the moſt effectual relief from the 
application of fire, or the actual cautery, ſince by this 
all the avenues of the poiſon are laid open, and the 
time required to make a ſeparation of the eſchar being 


of a conſiderable length prevented the wound from 


being cloſed or healed up too ſuddenly : and at the 
ſame time he admoniſhes to waſh the raw wound with 
brine or acrid and ſalt liquors, after the burnt ſcab is 
thrown off from it, to hinder its healing up ; or if it 


ſhould cloſe up before the fortieth day, the wound 


muſt be renewed or again opened either by the knife 
or by a new cauteriſing. The more modern obſerva- 
tions however teach us, that a ſlight or ſuperficial 


burning of the parts is not here ſufficient, but tis re- 


quired 


De ſectis, ad eos qui introducuntur Cap. vrt. Charter. Tom. 
II. pag. 293. © Theriac. Cap 11. pag. 424, Lib. V. Cap. III. 
Pag. 74. verſa, © Lib. VI. Cap. xxlv. pag, 107. 
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236 Of the Cantne-Manness. Sect. 114 z. 
quired to be of a conſiderable depth, that the fire may 


reach to and entirely deſtroy the poiſon that lodges in 
the wound: and after this there muſt be a proper care 


taken to keep up a ſuppuration for a conſiderable 
time after the eſchar is fallen off, that any remains of 


the poiſon may be waſhed out in the flux of matter. 


HFildanus has an obſervation of a girl fourteen years 
old, bitten by a mad dog with five wounds in the leg, 
who after three months expired hydrophobous, al- 
though her wounds were cauteriſed by an old empe- 
rical woman with an ignited iron; but this was doubt- 


leſs only in a flight manner, becauſe they were healed 
up, and the method of cure compleated within fifteen 


days time. But there is a happy cure read in Hilda- 
nus after a deep cauteriſation had been practiſed, and 
peas uſed to keep open the wound after the eſchars 


were fallen off, after the manner that iſſues are uſually 
kept open; for thus the wound was kept making a 
diſcharge continually for three months: and there- 


fore he adviſes ſurgeons, that when they apply a cau- 


tery to parts wounded by the bite of a mad dog, they 
ſhould offend rather by too much than too little 
burning; ſince an extreme malady requires an extreme 
remedy. Dekkers ® was bold enough to continue urg- 
ing an actual cautery, very glowing or violently ig- 
nited, through the calf of the leg even to the bone, 
after it had been bitten by a mad dog, and the prac- 
tice was followed with an happy iſſue. ne 
But fince the diſeaſe is ſo miſchievous, it is moſt 
adviſeable by way of precaution to keep open the 
wound to the end of the ſixth month; which may 


be eaſily done by mild eſcharotics, ſuch as for exam- 
Ple the red precipitate intermixed with digeſtive oint- 
ments : oreven ſometimes the frequent waſhing with 


a brine of ſea-ſalt.and vinegar will ſuffice for this 


purpoſe, which will at the ſame time moſt effectually 


reſtrain all putrefaction. 


0 i a A : 5 To Nor : 
4 Obſervat. Chirurg. Cent. 1. Obſerv. 86. pag. 62. 5 Ibidem. : 


Obſerv. 87. pag. 66. Þ Exercit. Practic. pag. 566, 


— 
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Sect. 1143. Of the Caninz-Manness. 237 
Nor ought one to confide in the largeneſs of the 
wound inflicted by the mad dog, or its having poured 
out a conſiderable quantity of blood; for we cannot 
be certain that ſuch an hæmorrhage, however copious, 
has waſhed out all the received poiſon. For although 
the wound or bite that was inflicted upon the face of 
a child three years old, diſcharged a laudable matter 
for the ſpace of three weeks before it was healed up; 
yet in two years more from the forming of the ſcarr, 
there enſued a fever that was followed with convul- 
ſions, the raving canine-madneſs, and death *. But on 
the contrary Salius Diverſus *, who practiſed the me- 
thod we have recommended, aſſures us, that he never 
% had ſeen nor heard of any one, who having their 
* wounds thus rightly treated or kept open, fell 
s afterwards into the canine madneſs :* Quod nemi- 
nem viderit, neque audiverit, cujus ulcus recta cum ra- 
tione fuit pertraftatum, rabie correptum fuiſſee. 
29. ] It was formerly ſhewn at F. 1136, how many 
ways the poiſon of the mad animal may be communi- 
cated to the human body ; and it there alſo appeared 
to be able to keep its force, after ſticking a long time 
to clothes, or to other matters. It is therefore a ne- 
ceſſary precaution for avoiding ſo dreadful a miſchief, 
to deſtroy by fire ſuch things as may be ſuppoſed to 
have received the infectious ſlayer. .. © 5 
3*.] The ancients placed great confidence and 
hopes of relieving this malady by the method of 
plunging, no leſs perhaps than in other diſtempers, as 
we read in Diogenes Laertius '. Euripides being appre- 
hended with this madneſs among the Aegygtians, was 
recovered in the hands of their prieſts by the ſea- cure, 
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cr waſhing in the ſea-water, which induced him after- 2 
* wards to ſay that they . waſhed off all a man's com- I | 
1 e plaints or maladies into the ſea: Oaxacan ne [ 
s WH Tara r arpuruy d. | SO | 
5 + Philoſoph. Tranſact. Abridg. Tom. III. pag. 28 1. Tom. V. 6 
= pag, 367, De Febre peſtilenti, &c pag. 368. 1 Diog. Laert. N 
* Ju vita Platon. Lib. III. Num. VIII. pag. 288. iq F 
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238 Of the Canine-Mapness. Sect. 1143. 
However they ſeem not to have uſed this method 
of plunging as a preventative cure, but only when 


the dread of water was already come upon the pa- 
tient, as will be ſhewn in the ſection following, 
Celſus ® indeed affirms: Quidam poſt rabioft canis mor- 


ſum protinus in balneum mittunt, illumque ibi patiuntur 


deſudare, dum vires corporis finunt, vulnere aperto, 


quo magis ex eo quoque virus deſtillet : deinde mullo 


meracoque vino excipiunt, quod omnibus venenis contra- 
rium eſt. Iaque cum ita per triduum factum eft, tutus 


ele bomo a periculo putatur : -* That ſome put their 


« parients into the warm bath immediately after they 
have been bitten by a mad dog, and there allow 
« them to ſweat as long as the ſtrength of their body 


e will permit, their wound being alſo at the ſame 


„time open, that a great quantity of the poiſon 
« may better drain from it: and then they drink a 


large portion of a ſtrong wine, that is fitted to 


« reſiſt every kind of poiſon, And when this treat- 


* ment has been continued for three days, the patient 
« is ſuppoſed to be out of danger.” But it plainly 


appears, that this warm bathing was uſed only to 


moiſten and foment the wound; that ſo the parts of 


the poiſon. which adhered to it might be driven out 
from thence by the ſweating, and by the increaſed 
motion -of the humours excited by the ftrong wine. 
But ſubmerſion he only practiſed when the dread of 
water was already on the point, as we ſhall prefently 


The practice of ſubmerſion is however commonly 
enough uſed in our days as a preventative of the hy- 


drophia in thoſe who have been bitten by a mad ani- 


mal; and in many places, bordering upon the ſea, 


the inhabitants ſo much confide in it that they ne- 


glect almoſt every other remedy, and truſt to this 
only. Tuſpius ", who was for many years employed 


ia a moſt ample practice in the populous city of Am- 


| VV fterdam, 
Lib. V. Cap. xxv1it, pag. 308. * Obſery. Med, Lib. I. 
Cap. xx. pag. 41. e e 


gect. 1143. Of the Canine-Mapness, 239 
ſterdam, aſſures us, That although he had ſeen a 
great many of theſe bitten patients, he had ſeen 
none as yet that came to any harm, if they were 
« but before timely thrown into the Tea. But that 
« if this ſalutary remedy was neglected, or but too 
« ſlowly and timorouſly practiſed, it gave occaſion 
« for many to lament their ſupine negligence under 
the incurable puniſhments . follow this diſtem- 
% per:“ Neque vidi haftenus quenquam (licet viderim 
plurimos) cui tempeſtive in mare projetto quidquam fi- 
niſtri poſtea evenerit. Sed ſalutari hoc remedio, vel 
flocei facto, vel tarde ac timide adhibito, dedere multi 
irreparabiles ſupinae ſuae incuriae poenas. Thence it 
is grown into a cuſtom with the Dutch, immediately 
to plunge thoſe who have been bitten into the ſea : 
for if this be too long delayed, or if the dread of li“ 
quors is once come upon the patient, it makes no 
cure, although it may give ſome relief . But that 
the great diſturbance or commotion in the patient, 
and not the ſea-water, operates the cure, when ſub- 
merſion is practiſed almoſt to ſuffocation, ſeems to 
be taught us from many obſervations. Tulpius“ has 
remarked, that a ſailor of ſeventy years of age bitten 
by a mad dog, being treated over-tenderly by his 
ſons on the account of his age, only plunging him in 
the river Ye or Amſtel, as if they intended to waſh 
dirt off from his ſkin, he afterwards periſhed hydro- 
phobous : and ſo did likewiſe a child who had been 
bitten by a mad dog in the thumb, altho' he took 
the famous antidote, to the quantity of a dram, night 
and morning for forty days; then was 'ten times 
bathed in the ſea-water ; was afterwards cut and cu- 
red for the ſtone; but in nineteen months from the 
bite he periſhed hydrophobous 47. Even a man who 
ſuffered ſhipwreck after he had been bitten by a mad 
dog, and was obliged to ſwim for the ſpace of three 
. miles 


1 Stalpart vander Wielen Cent 1. Obſervat. Num. 100. pag. 
400. Dekkers Exereitat. practic. pag. 564. P Ibid. Cap. xxl. 
peg. 43. 4 Medical Eſſays Tom. V. Part 2. pag. 984, 


- 


| pag. 118. 
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miles at leaſt, through the waves of the ſea, did ne- 


vertheleſs periſh bydrophobous :. There was doubt- 
leſs diſturbance of mind enough in this man that was 
ſhipwreck d; but his fear was perhaps the leſs for 


confiding in his art of ſwimming, nor were his ſub- 
merſions of any long continuance. 


But above all, this prophylactical or preventative | 


method of cure, has been found the moſt ſucceſsful 


when the ſubmerſion has been haſtily executed, with 


a great buſtle or apparatus, ſo as to ſtrike. a great 
pmick into the patient, after the manner which fell 
under Helmont's obſervation, as we related before at 
$. 1139. But the Dutch ſailors who inhabit near 
the ſea, are ſo well verſed in this practice, that they 


| completely finiſh the ſubmerſions of the perſon who 
is delivered to them, notwithſtanding any threaten- 


ings or ſupplications to the contrary, extending it 
ſometimes to a degree, that endangers ſuffocation : 
and then, as Tulpius remarks, the practice is almoſt 
conſtantly followed with a happy cure. 

From hence it ſeems eaſy to reconcile the ſeveral 
opinions of phyſicians concerning this prophylaEtical 
or preventative remedy : for fince bathing only in 
the ſea, or other water, is inſufficient for this caſe, 
therefore many have wholly deſpiſed the remedy : 


but, on the contrary, ſubmerſion practiſed with a 


great or buſtling apparatus, and ſeveral times re- 
peated almoſt to ſuffocation, has been entirely ſervice- 


able, and is therefore as highly applauded by others. 


Conſult here what was formerly ſaid at F. 1123. 


Afterwards often and ſmartly purged with rhu- 
barb, Sc.] That the ſeat of the diſtemper is princi- 
pally about the ſtomach and parts adjacent, was ſneẽwn 
under the foregoing ſection; and therefore as purga- 
tives, often repeated, prevent foul humours from ga- 
thering there, they may be of ſervice. Moreover, 


the * that are called d hydrogogues, (among 
which, 


"Ridley Obſervat. de Aſthmate & Hodrophobia Obſervas. XXV. | 


% 
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which, the juice that is expreſſed from the middle 
bark of elder, may be accounted a remedy of more 
articular efficacy) occaſion a liquifaction of all the 
mours; and when once the ſeveral juices of the 
body are thoroughly fuſed or liquified, it is often- 
times more eaſy to procure an exhalation of a re- 
ceived contagion, as will be hereafter ſhewn more at 
large, when we come to treat of the venereal diſeaſe, 
Moreover, a diſturbance of the body by powerful 
remedies has often been found ſerviceable in the 
moſt ſtubborn diſeaſes, as we formerly ſhew'd in the 
cure of epilepſies and madneſs : but for this purpoſe 
Dioſcorides ſeems to have preferred purgatives when 
the cure has been neglected for the firſt few days, 
and there is no more of the poiſon to be eaſily with - 
drawn from the wound to which ic was imparted : 
for then, ſays he, another method of cure mult be 
entered upon, namely, by ordering purgatives, 
_« which bring great relief by altering, the body, while 
„they ſhake its habit. Alia curationts ineunda ra- 
tio nimirum imperanda purgatio, quae dum corpus, agi» 
tando iꝑſius habitum, tranſmutat, magnum adſert ad- 
jumentum. He therefore applauds the hiera or bitter 
purgative, more eſpecially that which contains colo- 
quintida, and therefore operates more powerfully z 
and in this he is ſeconded by Aetiust, and by Aegi - 
neta . But ſtill, above all things, Dioſcorides * ro- 
commends hellebore as the moſt efficacious medicine, 
if it be often adminiſtered. before the fortieth day or 
4 after; for he aſſures us, this remedy has ſo great 
þ efficacy, that ſome who have taken the hellebore 
- in the firſt attack of the malady, have even been 
n „ recovered: when the dread of water was already 
about to apprehend them. But if that ſad majady x 
* has already taken poſſeſſion of them, it is not eveg 
t the hellebore that can ſave them:“ Tantam enim 
vim habet id genus auxilii, ut nonnulli, qui jam aquas 
Ver bp 7 oi: R mor” 


s Theriac, Cap. 111. pag. 426. WHEL SE Wes Cap; xxiy; 
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Pap: 106. Lib, V. Cap. 11. pag. 7j bidem- 
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metu prebendebantur, in ipſo primo morbi inſultu, hel. 
leborum ſumentes, evaſerint incolumes. Nam ipſo malo 
jam detentos nequidem belleborus ſervare poſſet. Helle- 
bore is alſo recommended in this malady with great 
applauſe by Salius Diver/us *, who aſſures us upon his 
own experience, that the infuſion of it may be very 
fately adminiſtered : but when he deſired any greater 
efficacy to be performed by this remedy, he gavethe 


hellebore itſelf in ſubſtance, having firſt moderated | 


its roughneſs by boiling it once or twice in vinegar. 
4 .] The obſervations that have been made upon 
bodies deceaſed of this madneſs (ſee 5. 1140.) inform 
us, that one effect of the poiſon is ſometimes to in- 
troduce a putrid diſſolution, or melting of the ſound 
texture in the juices, by which they ſpeedily corrupt; 
and yet ſometimes that the blood has been found 
concrered into grumes about the heart, the larger 
blood - veſſels, and ſtuffing up the lungs. But we 
know vinegar gently reſolves congealed blood, and 
at the ſame time makes one of the moſt efficacious . 
remedies againſt all putrefaction, and therefore it is 
giouſly ſerviceable in the preſent diſtemper . But 
it is moſt of all beneficial if it be made into a medi- 
Cinal vinegar, by infuſing rue, hore-hound, and ger- 
mander; for thus every one muſt allow that vinegar 
proves a moſt certain and effectual ſudorific : but to 
this a ſmall proportion of ſea - ſalt is added, which 
likewiſe has a property of reſiſting putrefaction; and 
this mixture diluted with water, and drank hot in the 
moraing, in the bed, is ſoon after followed with a 
ſwear, by which all the little curaneous veſſels and 


pPeores are ſer open, and the ſkin itſelf is cleanſed or 


purged by the warm vapours of the ſweat ; fo that 
thus any remains of the canine poiſon adhering to the 
ſkin, may without difficulty be exterminated and re- 
moved, more eipecially it at the ſame time the parts 
formerly bitten, are fomented with linen rags dipp'd ! 
De Febre peſtilenti, &c. pag. 371. 7? H. Boerh. Chem, | 
Tom. II. Part. 1. Proceſſ. L. pag. 212. 4 r 
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in warm vinegar and water. But we ſee the ancient 
| phyſicians have adviſed alſo irritations of the ſkin 
among other preventative remedies, in order to de- 
rive a greater quantity and force of the humours out- 
_ wards to the ſurface of the body. 1 hus Dioſcorides 
has adviſed, that beſides the remedies he former] 
& mentioned; ſweats are to be excited before and af- _ 
<« ter meals, and then plaſters for twitching up che 
<« ſkin, and muſtard poultices are to be alternately 
e applied to the whole ſurface of the body :” Prae- 
ter haec, ſudores & ante cibum & poſt cibum eliciendi, 
quin & dropaces & Anapi ſmi ann en alterna- 
tim app licandi. | 
 59.] Now it has been formerly ſaid at $. 1138, that 
before the dread'of liquors comes -upon the bitten 
patient, he is taken with ſighings, ſorrowfulneſs, and 
a love of retirement or ſolitude : and it appears that 
many, in the canine poiſon long latent in their body, 
have become confiderably emaciated. But all. theſe 
are alſo ſymptoms of the melancholy ( $. 1094.) a di- 
ſtemper in which, as we formerly obſerved $. 1092, 
the more fluxile parts are diſſipated from the blood, 
while the reſt are more coheſively united; from 
whence the blood becomes over - thicken d and indiſ- 
poſed to paſs eaſily through its veſſels: to which add 
the dry ſtate wherein all the viſcera have been found 
upon opening hydrophobous bodies. Tis therefore 
here juſtly recommended, by way of preventative 
cure to the malady, to let the body be often moiſt- 
ened by warm bathing and ſwimming, c. for if by 
all ſuch means the body be reduced as near as poſſible 
to the condition of a dropſy, or to be half dropſical, 
the animal fluids and ſolids will be then in a condi-- 
tion perfectly oppoſite to that which is obſerved in the 
hydrophobia. Some phyſicians of note have indeed 
been of another opinion; and having obſerved” ſo 
great a dread of water, they have imagined ſome no- 
table OE. or contrariety of. nature betwirt the 
Bb | R 2 N aid 
8 Therias. Cap. nu 126. | | 
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ſaid poiſon and the water, and have therefore wrong- 
ly inferred water prejudicial to the diſtemper, rather 
than ſalutary to it, Of this opinion was Palmarius,. 
who believed the uſe of water ſo prejudicial in this 
diſtemper, that he writes, Recens etiam inflitkum vul- 
nus, fi aqua abluitur, vix ulls paſtea remedio aeger re- 

- flitui queat, alte adeo aqua venenum ejuſmodi in corpus 
dejicit atque impellit: & Even if the wound lately 
« inflicted be but waſhed with water, the patient can 
* hardly be recovered afterwards by any remedies, 
« the water ſo deeply inſinuates and carries the poi- 

<< ſon with itſelf into the body,” And in like man- 
ner we alſo read in Salius Diverſus *, * But neither 
are warm bathings, nor. water-drinkings, effectual 
«© remedies, either as preventative or curative of the 


s diſtemper ; but rather as there is ſo great an anti- 


e pathy betwixt water and the poiſon of this diſtem- 
<< per, as we formerly ſhewed; therefore water- 


« drinking will be always rather detrimental to theſe 
e patients:” At nec ad praeſervandum balneum, ſeu 


. Potus aquae, eft potens remedium, nec ad curandum; 
immo cum ingens antipathia fit inter aquam & virus 


iſtud, ut ſupra monſtratum eſt, epota aqua ſemper. de- 
trimento erit patientibus. But I believe there is no 
one who carefully conſiders what we have already 


advanced upon this malady, with what we have to 


ſay of its cure in the ſection following, who will rea- 


dily conſent to ſo abſurd an opinion, that is appa- 
rently repugnant both to reaſon and experience. 


6. ] All theſe render the humours ſufficiently thin, 
diluted, and of a diſpoſition quite averſe to putrefac- 
tion; and while at the ſame time gentle vomiting is 


ſometimes excited by filling the ſtomach, and the 


bowels kept open by a moiſtening diet that is light 


and emollient, the firſt. paſſages will be kept clear 
from incumbrances, for the reaſons before alleged 
at the third number of the preſent ſection. 
De Morbis contagioſis pag. 270. b De Febre peſlilent, W 


&c. Pag- 34” 33H, : 0 AWE, 
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But ſinee the poiſon of this diſtemper i is commonly 
1 by a wound inflicted, and as it may be alſo 
of uſe to endeavour at an expulſion of the poiſon, by 
the fame ways that it entered into the body, by ex- 
citing the impulſe of the humours towards the ſkin, 
after the manner adviſed at the third number of this 
ſection z therefore the ancient phyſicians ſeem to have 
| applied themſelves to the uſe of the ſharper ſpices, 
a as well in the nouriſhments as in the medicines, 

at the received poiſon might be exterminated and 
exhaled from the body by an increaſed motion of the 
humours. Thus Cz/ſus *, after ſweating in a bagnio, 
adviſes to give the patient much of the ſtrong wine 
«that is an antidote to all poiſons.” And Bioſco- 
rides, the ſharper foods and ſtronger drinks to be 
taken daily, by which the force of the poiſon may be 
much weakened continually. He had great expecta- 
tions in this caſe from the ſeveral kind? of garlicks, 
leeks, and onions, becauſe he. obſerved theſe were 
more difficultly changed within the body, in which 
they retained their own nature for a long time, and 
occaſioned the whole body to ſmell of them, if taken 
plentifully or for ſome conſiderable time: whence he 
believed theſe operated ſo much more powerfully on 
the poiſon, as they made a greater reſiſtance to the 

powers which change our nouriſhments in the body. 
The mild ſpices, diluted in plenty of water, may be 
alſo of ſervice, inaſmuch as they promote erſpiration 
and ſweat; and the ſame is alſo true of the uſe of 
wine in moderation : but to raiſe a violent heat in the 
body, or greatly to increaſe the. velocity of the blood, 
does not ſeem proper in this malady, ſince it appears 
from what we have formerly advanced, that a mild, 
and diluted, or unacrimonious ſtate of the juices, 
with an humid condition of the body, are by much 
the maſt conducive to the prophylactical or preven- 
tative method of cure. But a ſweat may be very 
. 87 fairly 
0 ' Lis v. Cup. XXVII. rag. Sos 4 Alexipharm. Cap. 111. 
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fairly excited by the uſe of aromatiſed vinegar, well 
diluted with water, conformable to the directions gi- 
ven at the fourth number of the preſent ſection. All 
this is the more confirmed, as bilious conſtitutions are 
the moſt inclined to the hydrophobia, beyond thoſe 
that are phlegmatic, as was formerly ſhewn at 5. 1137. 
But for the ſame reaſons it is evident enough that any 
great commotions or fatigues either of body or mind 
muſt be equally prejudicial to the bitten patient. 
But a quiet and peaceable ſtate of the mind avails 
much here; and therefore the danger of the fatal 
conſequences that may enſue ought as much as poſſi- 
ble to be baniſhed from the patient's thoughts by the 
moſt probable argumentations; for tis on this ac- 
count frequently that boaſted ſpecifics for this malady 
are ſo often of ſervice, as patient gains bet- 
ter ſtrength and ſpirits through the confidence that 
he puts in them. On the contrary, we read many 
caſes * that inform us this poiſon having long lain 
_. dormant in the body, has been ſuddenly rouſed into 
action by imprudently telling the patient of others 
who are become hydrophobous from the bite. 


S ECT. MCXLIV. 


UT the cure of the diſtemper already 
preſent appears the moſt neceſſary to be 
attempted in the very firſt ſtage or degree of it: 
and in the beginning of the ſecond ſtage (F. 
1138.) more eſpecially ; as a neglect of thoſe · 
_ ſeaſons will be followed with the moſt fatal 
events. But the following is the method of cure 
that ought to be purſued, as it appears the 
moſt probable, and ſtands confirmed by ſome 
ſmall number of experiences or trials: firſt the 
diſtemper is to be directly treated as one highly 
/ 0 ee om 
L Sauvages Diſſert. ſur la Rage, pag. 5. | 
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inflammatory ($. 890.), upon the very firſt ap- 
pearance of the ſigns which denote its inva- 
ſion (§. 1138.), by blood-letting from a large 
vein with 'an ample orifice continued till the 

atient faints away, and ſoon after clyſters are 
to be injected of warm water mixed with a little 
vinegar, and ſome nitre or ſea- ſalt: thus the 
lancet and clyſters are to be boldly repeated, 
beyond what common prudence will allow in 
any other diſtemper: in the mean time while 
theſe are in practice, let the patient be blind- 
folded, ſecured and carried to the cold water 
of ſome deep fiſh-pond into which he is to be 
thrown, and kept ſoaking in that or ſome other 
cold water until he has almoſt no longer any 


fearful apprehenſions of that liquor; and then 


he muſt be forced directiy to drink a conſider- 
able quantity of water ; afterwards, in the even- 
ing of the day upon which he has been fo treated. 


let him be compoſed to ſleep, and keep him 


conſtantly upon a very thin, light, and moiſten- 
5, IS e 


We have hitherto treated upon the prophylaſtic or 
preventative cure of the preſent malady: it remains 
now that we ſurvey the methods that may be purſued 
when. the as yet latent poiſon of the mad animal be- 


gins to enter into a ſtate of activity. The ſigns that 


denote this approaching activity, and the various 


ſtages or degrees of the diſtemper, have been deſcribed 
at F. 1138. That the moſt conſiderable and power- - 
ful remedies ought conjunctly and directly to be ap- 


plied for preventing the dreadful miſchiefs that fol- 
low this ſad accident, there is no perſon will deny: 
for as to ſpecifical antidotes, however famous or 


boaſted, there is no ſafety in truſting to them, as will 
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hereafter be made to appear. Now the whole hiſtory 


of the diſtemper, and ſome ſucceſsful experiences in 


the cure of it, plaioly inſtruct us that it ought to be 
treated as a diſtemper highly inflammatory and dan- 
erous, having a ſpeedy tendency to a gangrene. 
| Wor the moſt powerful antiphlogiſtic remedies, more 
"eſpecially blood-letting, are here more boldly and 
| liberally to be practiſed beyond what may ſeem coun- 
tenanced by common prudence in other acute di- 
ſtempers; ſince a miſerable kind of death is at the 
door, unleſs the phyſician can give a ſpeedy relief. 
In that patient who fell into. an hydrophobia from an 
inflammation of the ſtomach, as formerly mentioned 
at $. 1130, and 5. 1139, we ſee that blood-letting 
relieved the diſtemper, which the phyſicians ſcrupled 
not to repeat even when the extremities of the body 
appeared cold and ſtiff as in one that is dead, and 
there was no longer any pulſe to be felt in them, 
But they {till boldly perſiſted in blood letting as ſoon 
as the dreadful ſymptom returned; ſo that by eleven 
blood-lettings within four days time, the patient got 
_ clear of his diſtemper*; and even in thoſe who are 
hydrophobous from the bite of a mad animal, each 
bleeding may be continued until the patient faints, 
as we read to have been practiſed with ſucceſs s. In 


another patient, although this method cured not the | 


diſtemper, yet it brought a very conſiderable relief to 
it b. But clyſters are equally of great uſe here, partly 
to cleanſe the bowels from their filthy contents or 
p itrid fæces, and partly that the watery liquors long 
retained in the cleanſed bowels may be abſorbed by 
their bibulous veins, fo as to repleniſh the blood wit 
thoſe liquids which the patient dreads to ſwallow. 
Prefcriprions of ſuch clyſters may be ſeen in our au- 
thor's Materia medica, at the number of the preſent 
ſection; and which, on account of that ſaline ſtimu- 


1 Medic. Eſfays Tom. I. F. 29. pag. 238, &e. ; . Acad. des 
Sciences Van. 1699. hiſt. pag. 358. Medic. Eſſays Tom. V. 
Part. 2. 5 51. pag. 59 2. 0 „ 
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us, from the nitre ind ſea⸗ falt in their compoſition, 


ſeour and waſh” out the feeces' from the larger in- 


teſtines, which being once cleared of their contents, 
the following clyſters may be charged with very lit- 
tle of the falts in order us malte them be longer re- 


tained and more eaſily abſorbed, Such à clyſter 


dught to be repeated at leaſt every two hours, becauſe 
in this caſe the greateſt danger attends any delays. 
Aurelian has very fairly obſerved the uſefulneſs of 
theſe clyſters ; namely, that chey may be able to 
es take in ſome portion of liquors, although they 
_"_ intirely refuſed in the way of drink :” Ut, g 
omnino potum retuſaverint, qualibet tamen parte 
dam liquoris aſſumant + and he directs alſo to k 
theſe clyſters in but ſmall quantities, that they may be 
longer or eaſter fetained : for (ſays he) the reten- 
tion of the ſaid clyſter will be of uſe to abate the 
« thirſt :” Exit enim of continentia utilis ad minu- 
endan R 

When theſe have been uſed, nj the irreſiſtable 


dmg of all liquors comes upon the patient, or is 
feared to be nearly approaching, phyſicians then 


endeavour to conquer the ſaid fear by a kind of 


violence in plunging the patient into cold water con- 


trary to his inclinations, and this they introduce by 
blind-folding the eyes in order to increaſe the buſtle 
or apparatus, and ftrike a greater fear into the pati- 
ent; or if ſubmerſion couſd not be practiſed with 
conveniency, cold water has been abundantly poured 
over the whole body. We formerly gave an inſtance 
of a cure made by ſubmerſion in an old man of ſe- 
venty who was already hydrophobous, at 5. 1139. 
Celſiis * aſſures us, that when once the dread of water 
has come upon the perſon. © the only remedy is 
then to throw the patient, unacquainted with your 
% defign,” into a fiſh-pond that he has not before 
dee e ard there” ro OW? Fon to drink as he lies 


* plunged 


I Acntor. Morbor, Lib. III. me? Xt. - Pa: 85 * Lib. V. 
XXV11. pag. 308. 
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c plunged under the water, pulling him ſometimes 


1. out or above the ſurface if he be not verſed in the 


<< art of ſwimming; but if he ſwims, to depreſs him 
e ſometimes under the ſurface, that he may even be 
4 fatiated or filled with the water contrary to his will. 
«©: For by this method both the thirſt and the dread 


* of water are taken away together: Unicum tantum 
remedium eſt, nec opinantem in piſcinam, ei ante non 
proviſam, projicere; & fi natandi ſcientiam non ba- 
bet, modo merſum bibere pati, modo attallere; /i ba- 


bet, interdum deprimere, ut invitus quoque ſatietur 


agua. Sic enim ſimul & fitis & aquae metus tollitur. 
Aurelian indeed ſeems not to approve of this me- 
thod, when he ſays, thoſe who practiſe it ſeem ig- 
norant that the deſired cure is not to force the pa- 
0 tient to drink, but to make him willingly drink: 
Quod paſſionis curatio illa fit, non ut bibant aegrotan- 


tes, ſed ut bibere velint. Beſides which he has alſo 
ſome apprehenſions of miſchief from the cold: and 


even Celſus ® ſeems to fear ſomething from that 


quarter, 'when he ſays: Sed aliud periculum excipit, 
ne infirmum corpus, in aqua frigida vexatum, ner vo- 


rum diſtentio abſumat. Id ne incidat, a piſcina pro- 


tinus in oleum calidum demittendus eſt: But there 


is another danger here ariſes, from the infirm bo- 
dy of the patient being liable to an oppreſſion in 


the cold water, that may take him off by cramps 
or convulſions of the nerves. That the patient 
may not fall into this accident he is to be directly 


_ «© conveyed from the fiſh-pond and put into warm 
% oil.” However reaſon tells us that in fo extreme 


a malady, extreme remedies are to. be tried; and 
if there ſeems any reaſon for apprehenſions of harm 


by the too great ſeverity of the winter's cold, the 


icy coldneſs of the water may be leſſened by art: and 


f yet, as the ſudden ſniver ing ar concuſſion of _e 


whole body that ſprings from ſubmerſion in cold wa- 
ter feems to have a conſiderable ſhare in working 


> The | 


! Ibid. pag. 232. 1 Ibidem. | 
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the change that is neceſſary to a cure, tis therefore 
beſt to let the patient ſuffer it. That the dread of 
liquors has been by this method removed from hy- 
drophobous patients we are certainly enough convin- 
ced by undoubted obſervations. I knew it practiſed 
with ſucceſs at Leyden upon a man who had been 
bitten by a mad cat, who by neglecting his little 
wound fell into the hydrophobia in the ſixth month: 
for when this man had a great quantity of water 
poured over his whole body, he was able to drink, 
and ſeemed much relieved in all the ſymptoms; and 
| yet he afterwards periſned: only we are here to ob- 
ſerve, that the hydrophobia had already been upon 
him for thirty hours, before the remedy was tried. 
But we read alſo another caſe of a girl twenty years 
old, who being already become hydrophobous was 
lunged in 45 cold water, in which a good deal of 
E al was diſſolved: the ſubmerſion was often re- 
peated, and they left her in a ſtupid or ſenſeleſs con- 
dition in the bath after that long fatiguing of her. 
At length this patient was ſurpriſed to find ſhe could 
now behold water without any dread; and though 
ſhe afterwards fell into a fever, yet ſhe got happily 
cured of it by the common methods, in about the 
compaſs of a month. In this caſe there were reachings 
to vomit ; and the patient got ſome relief by the 
.vomiting. , But the bath was often uſed during the 
whole courſe of the diſtemper; whence it ſeems that 
the forcible reduction of this dread of water may be 
of ſervice, in the ſame manner as the melanchol 
madneſs may be ſometimes forcibly corrected (as we 
former y ſhewed at F. 1113. J.) when the keepers of 
ſuch patients oppoſe their fancies with a great and 
contrary force. In the ſame place we alſo read of an 
hydrophobous patient tied to a tree, who had two 
hundred pitchers of water thrown upon his body, 
and with ſo good an effect, that the dread of water 
vaniſhed : yet the diſtemper requires either ſubmer- 
e e 34 D008, 
» Academ, des Sciences Van. 1699. hiſt, pag. 58. _ 
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Hon, or the effuſion of water in a very g quan- 
3 for it is more exaſperated than relieved by a 
final quantity. 
we _ deere that the Ry comes di- 
re the patient the of the liquor, 
— 4 81 Aue er they could ee? brou gb to 
ſuck liquids through a pipe from a cloſe veſſel And 
Aarelian o of old mentions the like artifices practiſed 
upon hydrophobous patients by phyſicians, Several 
attempts of this ſort are alſo mentioned by other au- 
thorities? ; but generally without any ſucceſs. Tis 
related indeed Joannes Faber Lyncens , that an 
hydrophobous man was able to ſuck and drink liquids 
through a pipe, from a cup ſo cloſe covered that he 
could ſee none of the liquor; and yet he did not re- 
cover from the diſtemper. But a great number of 
other authors aſſure us that hydrophobous patients 
have not even been able to ſuck any kind of i liquor 
by n 
. But lince it was Borbnetly creed at f. 1142, that 
a quantity of bilious corrupt humours are lodged uſu- 
ally about the ſtomach in this diſtemper, and that 
the patient is commonly relieved from this by a vo- 
miting, either naturally. or artfully excited, as the 
conſtant obſervations of authors make appear; there- 
fore the uſe of vomiting medicines ſeems profitable 
here, after the blood-lettings and ſubmerſions, or 
cold-bathings, in the manner formerly directed, have 
brought the patient into a capacity of ſwallowing 
drinks; for then the operation of emetics becomes 
more eaſily ſupportable, when the patient is able to 
take a quantity of warm vater into his Romach, after 
each endeavour of vomiting. 
All theſe methods being practiſed muß cordly : 
3 75 1 tire, fatigue, and diſturb the patient; for reliev- 
mg which inconveniences there can be nothing more 


ſuitable 
* eaboe: Morbor. Lib. III. Cap. xv1. pag. 234. ® Phill. 
Trapſact. Abridg. Tom. III. pag. 277. 1 Hernandes hiſt. 
rerum medic. Mexic. pa 492. r. Stalp, vander Wielen Ob- 
F rarior. Ceut. 1 o. 100. Fag. 436. | 
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As the preſent method for the cure here 


is every way adjuſted from the whole: 
nature of the diſeaſe itſelf, and from all the 
rules of ſound practice; ſo on the contrary, 


there ſeems to be nothing more. miſchievous, 
than even to deſtroy or kill the patient with the 


ſharpeſt heating and drying medicines, which ir- 


ritate the nervous ſyſtem, and which are here as 
bad as poiſons, ſince the patient is in ſuch a 


manner already dried up by his diſtemper; and 


again nothing can be more cruel or uncha i- 
table, than directly to throw aſide all attempts 


eure or relieve the patient, and give him up 


1 
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Since the powers of the human body have been. 
obſerved to fall ſuddenly into a languiſhing condition, 
when it is infeſted by many poiſons, or contagious. 


and malignant diſtempers, the pulſe growing weak, 
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enough, that while the dread of water continues, all 
heating and drying remedies will be far from doing 


thod of cure, prov 
prudently adminiſtered, as we formerly. mentioned at. 


\ 8 
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quick, and intermitting; therefore it has been here 


cuſtomary, almoſt in all ages, to give under the 
name of antidotes ſuch remedies as by their hot ſpi- 


Cineſs are able to excite or ſpur on the powers and 
vital motions of the body, Thus Theriaca Mitbri- 
date, and the like compound alexipharmics of the 


N 


ſhops, have in them a great quantity of ſpices, and ; 
rails: a conſiderable kearin the ally of hoſe who take 
them. Therefore as they are of uſe if a received con- 


tagion is to be exhaled by ſwears through the ſur- 


face of the body, as we have ſometimes obſerved ne- 


ceſſary in peſtilential fevers ; for the like reaſons they 
have been by ſome recommended for exhaling the 
poiſon of the preſent madneſs. But if all the ſymp- 
roms of the hydrophobia are confidered, and com- 
pared with the obſervations that have been made in 
the opened bodies deceaſed of the faid diſtemper 


it will thence plainly —_ appear, that the whole 


habit is in a very dry and juiceleſs condition, that 


the whole nervous ſyſtem is very much diſturbed and 


irritated, and that often a very violent fever is kind - 
led, and accompanied with an inflammation. in the 
pharynx, or gula, Sc. It is therefore evident 


x 


any ſervice. They may indeed be advantageouſly - 
apphed under ee or preventative me- 
ided they are both moderately and 


§. 1143. In the mean time however we ſee that ſuch 


heating and acrid ſubſtances are by many recommend- 


ed. Thus the celebrated Albertinini' aſſures us, 
that a certain antidote againſt the bite of a mad 


dog is handed about Bononia and the cirtumjacent 


* mountains, the compoſition and nature of which 
Ware truly ſecret ; but experience itſelf has proved 


the uſefulneſs of it: and this excites ſuch frequent 


* diſcharges by urine, upon his own obſervations, 


#: 


e Inſlitut. Bon n. Tom. I. pag. 410. 


* 
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« that they ſometimes appear bloody: Bononiee © 
in vicinis montibus circumferri antidotum adverſus ra- 
bioſorum cunum mor ſus, cujus natura & compoſitio nun 
hercule ſatis nota eſt; ſed uſus ipſe atque experientia 
comprobavit; idque urinas ciere adeo frequentes vidit, 
ut interdum ſanguineae apparerent. Now it ſeems 
higaly robable, that this ſecret remedy is compoſed' 
of cantharides, which are by fome much recom- 
mended againſt an hydrophobia.. For we read in 


| Bactius *, that Rhazes and John of Damaſcen have 


recommended an antidote compoſed of cantharides, 
namely, to cut off their wings, legs, and feet, in- 
fuſe them for a day and a night in Gor butter-milk, 
and after drying and powdering to mix them up with 
flower and wine into ſmall troches of a ſcruple in 
weight, which will keep good for many days. But 
if the patient ſhould happen to make bloody urine, - 
the acrimony or ſcalding of the urine might be mo- 
derated by the drinking of new milk : whence that 
author ſeems in another place to have reckoned black 
and bloody urine among the ſigns of recovery *, if 
they are not attended with other worſe ſymptoms. 
We afterward read of the ſame antidote recommend- 
ed by other phyſicians . Yer if we conſider what 
Dioſcorides * ſays upon the effects that are produced 
by cantharides taken into the human body, namely, 
that they make an excoriation or erofion all the way 
from the mouth to rhe bladder, attended with faint- 
ing fits, ſickneſs at the ſtomach, giddineſs of the 
head, with a ſhorr loſs of fight, and crazy diftraftions 
of the mind, Sc. the unſafety of uſing any ſuch an. 
tidote will ſufficiently appear; and the more fo in 
the preſent diſtermper, as the organs of ſwallowing 
are here often already in ſome degree of inflammation, 
while the convulſion and other ſymptoms alſo denote 
the brain and nervous ſyſtem are greatly irritated S 


j 
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4 DeVetents & Antidotlh pag. 90. 8 Ibid. pag. 7 4. es 
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and beſides all this, in hydrop hobous | patients. there. 
is no pollibility of qualifying and dilucing the egregi- 
aus aerimony of theſe inſects by the plentiful inge- 


ſtion of thin liguors into the body. 

The method of cute therefore preſcribed in the 
foregaing ſection ſeems to be every, way the belt that 
can be followed, until a true and ſpecifical antidote 
e thus e i e Fre. may FATE, 
But ſince hydrophobous patients very rarely reco- 
ver from this diſtemper, and there ſeems to be no 
ſmall danger of their ſpreading the contagion to other 
perſons by biting or ſlavering, ſince they often ſpit 
even, cantrary to their inclinations upon thoſe who 
are in the way; therefore ſome have been induced ta 
judge it a lawful practice to ſtrangle theſe miſerable 
patients, whole recovery is deſpaired of, and whoſe 
diſtemper will ſoon iſſue in more dreadful ſymptoms 
than thoſe of death itſelf. Even ſometimes this ſeve · 
rity. has been practiſed by direct permiſſion from the 
ſuperior magiſtrate. Tis however cruel to kill a 
man, becauſe we cannot cure him; and therefore 
Tulpius ? very juſtly propoſes the following admoni- 
tion, after having deſcribed the caſe of an hydropho- 
bous patient: There was no neceſſity to haſten 

« the death of this or of the other hydrophobous 
. perſons (whom I have ſeen to a conſiderable num-. 
yi Hy by ſtopping their breath betwixt pillows or 
s feather-beds, as the common people phraſe it: 
For they periſh faſt enough of themſelves ; ſince 
« they very rarely ſurvive the third or fourth day 
after the dread of water has poſſeſſed them: 

pus non fuit, nec huic, nec aliis aegris (quos equidem 
vidi ſatis frequentes) mortem maturare, five per ſtra- 
gula ſive per culcitram (uti loquitur vulgus) ori impo- 
fitam. Pereunt quippe per ſe ſatis celeritur : utpote 
raro ſuperſtites, cum aquae formidine, in diem vel ter- 
 tium vel quartum. It appears alſo from the foregoing 

„ 8 . 102 | hiſtories, 
y Obſervat. Medic. Lib. I, Cap. xx. pag. 42. 


® * 


1 


- 


hiſtories, that many of them are not delirious, but 
continue in their right ſenſes unto the hour of their 
death : and that thoſe who have been agitated: with 
ravings, have been ſurprized ſuddenly by death with 
((% ͤ 7, e 
Since therefore there are ſuch few hopes of curing 
an hydrophobia, of which we ought not however to 
deſpair entirely, ſince ſome have been recovered, 
there is the more neceſſity for making bold trials with 


i 


the moſt powerful remedies ;- and at the ſame time of 


uſing all the due precautions for preventing thoſe who 
attend upon the patient from receiving any injury by 
them. But that this laſt is one of the leaſt of the 
difficulties ſeems. to appear from the great ratity of 
caſes or hiſtories of patients who have had the hydro- 
phobia by communication from other perſons : and 


Tulpius even remarks, that he never knew any miſ- 


chief done to others by the ſlaver of an hydropho- 
bous perſon; but then he obſerves to us, that he 
always gave the ſtricteſt cautions. for waſhing it off 


with the ſea- water; and that he had good reaſon fo 


to do, appears plainly from former caſes, that ſhew 


the ſaliva to be the chief and powerful matter of this 


_ poiſon. It is however at leaſt thus evident, that the 
patient may be well enough kept from ſpreading the 


contagion to others, and conſequently that we ought 


to condemn the cruelty of thoſe who give counſel for 
the ſtrangling of hydrophobous patients. 


"SE CT. MCXLVL. 


XE ate however not to deſpait of finding a 


ſpecifical antidote to this ſingular poiſon, 
ſince we are encouraged by examples of that ſort. 
already obtained in the other poiſonsss. 
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It appears from the curative treatments of the hy- 
drophobia before deſcribed, both preventative and 
alterative, what conſiderable endeavours are required, 
and what fatigues the patient muſt undergo, in order 
to be cleared and continue free from the received poi- 


fon of this diſtemper : but all this lab 1 might be | 
ſpared us, if we were acquainted with the ſpecifical 


antidote or remedy, able to deſtroy the force or ac- 


tivity of this contagious poiſon, without cauſing any 


great diſturbances in the body. Such a remedy might 
indeed lay juſt claim to the title of a ſpecifical anti- 
date; but we are as yet not acquainted with any ſuch 


whereupon we can ſafely make any dependance. In 


the mean time however it ſeems very probable that 
ſuch a remedy may be one time found; ſince the like 


have been diſcovered for correcting or weakening the 


force of other poiſons. Thus ſulphur fuſed with glaſs 


of antimony or its regulus, deſtroys its virulent force, 


and even corrects the malignity of arſenic itſelf; it 
alſo ſo far reſtrains the force and action of mercury in 
the- human body, as to render it almoſt inſenſible, as 


we are plainly taught by the cinnabars and æthiops 


mineral. A great number of travellers of undoubted 


veracity unanimouſly affirm that the Indians are ac- 


quainted with moſt deſtructive poiſons ; and that they 
are alſo in poſſeſſion of their. ſpecified antidotes, 
which they ſtubbornly conceal from the Europeans. 
The ſtrong poiſon formerly mentioned at F. 1136, 


which by {lightly wounding the body of a fowl with | 


the tip of a dart brought ſpeedy and ſudden death, is 
yet rendered unactive by a little ſoft ſugar : for if ſome 


; ſugar be thruſt into the crop of the fowl as 


on as it has been wounded, no manner of harm 
eomes to it. More examples might be alledged, but 


theſe are enough to prove the poſſibility of finding | 


eee antidote to the hy drophobous poiſon. But 
en this diſcovery will always be attended with great 


difficulties : ſince theſe trials can hardly be practiſed | 


upon mankind, as no prudent phyſician will truſt the 


re- 


r . N 
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recovery of his patient in ſo urgent a caſe to a reme- 
dy that is uncertain; and although it might be 
practiſed upon brute animals afflicted with the ſaid 
madneſs, yet every body is with good reaſon fearful 
of expoſing themſelves to the danger of being infected 
. it, in the managing or handling of them. 5 

In the mean time there have been ſome late expe- 
riments made by phyſicians of conſiderable note, 
which give room to form great expectations from 
the good effects of mercury over this poiſon, I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to relate briefly the occaſion of 
trying this practice. 


It appears from the hiſtory of this diſcaſe befare 


given, that the hydrophobous poiſon is Jodged princi- 


pally in the faliva of the mad animal; and that it will 


even continue a long time in the dried flaver with 
ſtrength enough to propagate the diſtemper. Alſo it 


appears that though the bite or wound be inflicted on 


a diſtant part of the body, yet the ſaliva itſelf becomes 


infectedat the time when the hydrophobia comes upon 


the patient. But if the ſaliva itſelf was immediately 
infected by kiſſing or receiving the breath from the 
mouth of an hydrophobous perſon, the poiſon has 
then produced its effects more ſuddenly; and this eſ- 


pecially if the bite was inflicted on the face, and near 


to the reſidence of the ſalival fountains in the adja- 
cent ducts and glands. It has alſo been remarked, that 
thoſe who are hydrophobous diſcharge a great a 
tity of frothy flaver, as if nature endeavoured to throw 


off the poiſon by this diſcharge but without ſufficient 


ability. Therefore mercury being known to produce 
ſuch a liquifaction of the humours in the human body, 
and ſuch an increaſe of the ſecretion through the ſa- 


lival glands and ducts; they began to conceive hopes 


of forwarding the attempts of nature by theſe outlets, 
with mercury, by whoſe liquifaction of the humours 
the hydrophobous contagion might be more eaſily 


extricated and expelled from the body. For ſince the 
uſe of eee brings ſuch conſiderable relief to ve- 
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neral diſeaſes, the itch and other moſt ſtubborn 
diſtempers, there was good reaſon for trying what it 


could effect in the preſent malady, which all phyſi- 
cians have hitherto unanimouſly allowed to be ſo ſadly 
fatal (ſee 5. 1139.) Ts. ES, 


Palmarius ordered mercury ſublimate to be ap- 


plied to the wounds inflicted by;a mad dog, and like- 


wiſe the red precipitate, but with no other view than 


to enlarge the wounds by their eroſion, and to cauſe 


a greater flow of humours to the wound by their irri- : 


tation, that ſo the received poiſon might be extermi- 
nated. In the tranſactions of the Royal Academy of 


Paris? a copious uſe of mercury in this diſtemper was 


propoſed by way of doubt, in order that it might be 


tried whether it were of uſe or not. But after this 
an eminent phyſician © advancing that the poiſon of 


the canine madneſs conſiſted in minute vermicles, 


without proving his poſition proceeded to try the ef- 
ficacy of anthelmintics, and therefore judged Palma- 
7ius's powder gained its reputation for moſt of its 
ingredients being taken from thoſe that are deſtructive 


of worms. But mercury being deſervedly eſteemed 
the moſt effectual antidote for worms, he therefore 
proceeded to anoint the bitten wound and parts ad- 


Jacentwith a mercurial unguent, which had very good 


effects, as appears by ſeveral practical obſervations or 


hiſtories. Four men were bitten by one mad wolf 
upon the ſame day, and notwithſtanding the coldneſs 
of the winter-ſeaſon were plunged in the ſea-water : 


two of theſe however became afterwards hydropho- 


bous in a few days time: and the other two being 


alarmed or frightened at the event, deſired advice 


when the ſigns of the approaching hydrophobia were 
nov beginning to ſhew themſelves, although they 
had formerly believed themſelves ſufficiently well 
ſecured by bathing and waſhing in the ſea. Deſault 
immediately anointed the ſcars of the wound and the 
ly 5 ms V hole 


De Morbis contag. pag. 274. Acad. des Sciences 1699. 
biſt. 57. © Default Diſſertat, ſur la Rage 1734. in 120. 
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whoſe arm with mercurial unguent, and repeated the 
unction for three days ſucceſſively, whence the ſcars 
that before ſeemed ſwelled and hardened were now 
become ſoft and collapſed, while at the fame time he 
gave them daily of the powder of Palmarius, and re- 
peared the mercurial unction every other day, SITE 
iſſued in the compleat cure of them both. 

But likewiſe mercury, or the preparations of it, ap- 


pears allo to have been inwardly uſeful to the cure of 
an hydrophobia. For among the Chineſe there is a 


preſcription which they account an infallible remedy : 
namely, to take of the beſt muſk ſixteen grains; 
of the native and of the factitious cinnabar, each 
twenty grains; to be ſeparately reduced into an im- 


palpable powder, then mixed and taken in a little 


draught of the fermented ſpirits from rice, called ar- 
rack. This commonly throws the patient into an agree- 


able ſleep and perſpiration within two or three hours; 


which if it does not effect they repeat the doſe, and 
doubt not of its operating a cure *, But the ſame me- 
dicine is alſo recommended for the preventative cure, 
if it be given immediately after the bite inflicted, 

or as ſoon after as it can be got ready; and thus the 
bitten patient is ſecure from the hydrophobia for one 
month, whereupon the doſe muſt be repeated again. 
But when there are ſigns of an hydrophobiaalready ap- 
proaching, the ſecond doſe of this powder muſt then 


be given three hours after the firſt was taken; and a 


certain cure is promiſed to follow from it ©. That this 


method has been often tried with ſucceſs we are. aſ- 
ſured by ſeveral authors . But ſince the muſk bears 


a large proportion in this remedy, and its wonderful 
efficacy is well known by modern obſervations in pe- 
techial, conruliive and other malignant diſtempers *; 


S : 1:3 there- 


A Philoophic. Tranſakt. No. JT” 55 43. pag. 226. 8 James | 


a new methad of curing, &c. madneſſ. pag. 33. 34. f Ibidem: & 
Sauvages Diſſert. ſur la Rage pag. 34. Philoſoph. Tranſat, No. 
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therefore a part of the cure ſeems here deſervedly to 
beakmbed rr the maſſes tu noe oper 

But there are other obſervations that ſhew mercu- 
rial preparations have been of uſe for the cure of this 


diſtemper without any muſk ; as was tried for the firſt 


time upon two. mad dogs, by giving each twelve 


grains of the turbith mineral, upon the day following 


twenty-four grains, and upon the third day forty- eight 
grains. Theſe brought upon them a ſalivation or ſla- 
vering,. with vomitings and purgings; but by that 
time the diſtemper was fo far ſubdued, that they 
ieadily drank warm milk without any forcing. Upon 
the fourth day ſtill twenty grains more of the turbith 
was given to one of the dogs, and none to the other : 
whence the former ſlavered exceſſively, and ſeemed 
much tormented in his bowels; however he recovered 


as well from the danger of his diſtemper as of the re- 
medy; whereas the other dog, not having his diſtem- 


per thoroughly ſubdued, relapſed and periſhed ". Af- 
ter this the ſame method of cure was ſo ſucceſsfully 


tried upon two hundred animals bitten by mad dogs, 
that not one out of the whole number was loſt : whence 


the celebrated author concludes, that this dreadful 
«© malady, if it has not gone beyond the firſt ſtage 
or degree, yields at leaſt to the force of mercury, 
< either with or without ſalivation:“ Morbum hunc 


graviſſimum, ſaliem ubi primum gradum non exceſſerit, 


Mercurio, five ſali vam moveat, five non; moveat, cedere. 
Nor has this method of cure been leſs ſuceeſsful upon 
mankind than upon brute animals. For in a youth 


bitten by a mad dog, who. in fix days after fell into 


an uncommon ſorrowfulneſs, with tremblings, a di- 
ſturbed fleep and a ſubſultus of the tendons, there 
was adminiſtered in the evening a bolus, with four 

grains of the turbith mineral, and one ſcruple of the 
Japis contrayerva, mixed with as much theriacaandro- 
mach! as ſufficed to make it into a bolus. The en- 
ſuing night he ſlept a little and ſweated; the next day 


2 James a new method of curin 7, &Cc, madneſf pag. 4» Fo. 
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he had two diſcharges of ſtools that were liquid: he 

took again the like bolus the following evening, and 

gained more ſlèep by it, with a larger ſweat; and after 


two diſcharges of ſtools all the ſymptoms were abated. 


But in the evening he took a third bolus, from whence 
he ſlept quietly and ſweated plentifully, fo as to riſe 
with health and ſtrength the next morning. He was 
- afterwards plunged daily in cold water for a fortnight, 

and lived for the future in good health. But the dry 
| ſcab which covered the bitten wound in his hand fell 
off without any force after he had taken the third. 

bolus, and left the ſore perfectly clean, and running 
with a well digeſted matter for ſeveral days, after 
which it was healed without difficulty. There are in 


rhe ſame treatiſe many more practical obſervations 


winch confirm the efficacy of turbith mineral for pre- 


venting and curing this diſtemper ; and the fame has 


been obſerved alſo by other phyſicians *. 


Ihe phyſicians who have given mercury or its pre- 


parations for the cure of this diſtemper ſeem not to 
have done it in ſo great a quantity as to raiſe a ſaliva- 
tion by it; which they ſeem rather to have fhunned, 
N as cure happily followed. Therefore in a 
worſe degree of the diſtemper, if ſpeedy relief does 
not follow from a moderate doſe, it ſeems allowable 
to uſe a greater quantity, although it may be in dan- 
ger of raiſing a ſalivation. For we ſee in the dog 


before- mentioned an exceſſive doſe of the turbit mi- 


neral excited a moſt troubleſome ſlavering; but then 
it carried off the diſeaſe. We read alſo the caſe of 
an hydrophobous patient , who recovered of this 
malady, with a profuſe ſpitting or ſalival diſcharge 
during the whole time of the difeale, which looſened 
all his teeth that were before the diſtemper firm enough: 
yet this patient took no mercurial medicines, but the 
phy ficians endeavoured to eaſe the cramp in his pha- 
rynx by opiates. Therefore it ſeems from hence one 
'# „%%% e 
i Sauvages Diſſertat. ſur la Rage pag. 83, 64, & 58, co, * Phi- 
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may conclude ſuch a profuſe diſcharge by ſlavering 
is of ſervice towards the cure of an hydrophobia, and 


conſequently that we need the ſels to fear a ſalivation | 


in it by mercurials. _ 

Now although the inflances here alledged plainly 
ſhew the efficacy of mercurial remedies for the cure 
of this malady, yet at the ſame time a due treatment 
of the wound itſelf ought not to be neglected; namely, 
to keep it open a conſiderable time, that the received 
poiſon may flow from it. A youth bitten by a mad 
dog, who ar the ſame time had a gonorrhea, took in 
the evening his doſe of mercurius dulcis, and-the 


next morning his purge ; bur the wound, being only 


treated in the common method, very ſoon cloſed up: 


ſo that the frequent uſe of his mercurius dulcis did 


not prevent him from periſhing in a miſerable man- 


ner, wich extreme ravings, Nene a month after the 


wound Was infliged". 


SE © T. MCXLVIL 


0 s Þ hitherto there has been no remedy or 
certain antidote diſcovered with that fidelity 
as is required to make it deſerved to be entruſted 


with the life of a patient under ſuch perilous 
circumſtances; nor do we know of any whoſe 


trials have been in every reſpect unexceptionable: 
but they have been generally either the products 
of ſpeculation, or ſet out upon the credit of 


other writers. Neither Aeſchrion's ſecret of 
burnt crabs, mentioned by Galen and Oribaſius: 


nor the famous opiates of Scribonius Largus, 


for the Sicilian madneſs; Pilgrim's preſcription 


of the ſkin of an hyaena, or the aſhes of crabs 
with theriaca, according to Aetius, Rufus, and 


5 Pgſidonius; nor the boaſted antidote of Palmas . 
rius; 


. . Medic. Eſſays Tom. V. par 3, pag. 590, &. 
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rius; nor the powder of tin with mithridate, 
over-praiſed by Mayern, Grew, and thoſe who 
hunt with dogs; nor yet the root of the dog- 
roſe or briar, ſuppoſed to be diſcovered in holy 
dreams or vifions ; nor the others extolled to the 
ſkies, and compoſed of aſh-coloured ground- 
liver-wort, burnet or ſtone-parſley, the burnr 
liver of the mad dog, and the like, are any of 
them to be excepted rok this cenſure. 


After having treated pon the various methods of 
cure that have been practiſed in the canine madneſs, it 
now remains for us to enquire what opinion we are 
to entertain of the remedies for this malady which 
have been ſo much commended under the title of 
ſpecifical antidotes; many of which were formerly in 
high repute, and ſome of them are even at this day 
extolled with the greateſt encomiums. When all the 


cautions before directed for the cure of this diltemper - | 


are carefully obſerved and executed, the phyſician 
may then eaſily indulge his patient's fancy with any 
choſen ſpecifics, ſince there are many of them thar, 
if they do no ſervice, ſeem to be incapable of doing 
any miſchief ; neither let him be anxious about the 
reputation of the cure, whether it may be aſeribed to 
the received ſpecifics or to his more efficacious re- 
medies: for by the patient's confidence in the uſe 
of ſuch ſpecifics the ſpirits are often greatly elevated, 
ſo as to be highly conducive towards the cure of this 
malady, as we formerly intimated. We wonder not 
therefore if in ſome complaints the moſt eminent phy- 
ficians have often indulged their patients with the uſe 
of ſuch traſh remedies, although at the ſame time they 
place the whole ſtreſs of the cure in much more effi- 
cacious helps *. But there is not one obſervation that 
ba us we may confidently truſt the Res 
a life 


ne 23 Diſſert. ſur la Rage pa o. James a new me- 
thod of —_ &c. Madneſſ. Pag. 758 wb 5 * 
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fe or recovery to theſe ſpecifics only, in fo danger- 
ous a diſeaſe. There were many of theſe antidotes 
known and applauded by the antient phyſicians, as 
we formerly mentioned at 5. 1139, but they deſpaired 
_ of their effecting a cure, whenever the dread of wa- 
ter was already upon the patient. But it alſo appears 
from the foregoing obſervations, that even a preven- 
tative cure cannot be certainly expected in this diſ- 
temper from ſuch trifling remedies, ſince great num- 
bers have become hydrophobous notwithſtanding 
they have moſt diligently taken them, as will appear 
yet more evidently, when we briefly conſider theſe 
ſpecifics by themſelves. 
Moreover it is often uncertain, whether the animal 
that gave the bite was really mad or not; on which 
account very often ſurpriſing virtues are aſcribed to 
theſe ſpecifics, when there-1s no cure made but that 
of the ſlight wound or ſimple bite, which muſt in 
cCourſe be unattended with any conſequent miſchiefs. 
Certain we are that many of theſe remedies have had 


their birth from mere ſpeculation or fancy; as when, 


for example, ſome part of the mad animal applied to 
the wound, or inwardly taken, is believed to be effec- 
, fual or weakening or wholly deſtroying the force that 
is peculiar to this poiſon. Hence fome have com- 
mended the hair of the ſame dog that gave the wound 
to be applied to it, or his liver to be eaten, &c. Many 
things of this kind are to be read in Galen and the other 
ancient phyſicians, who received them from their an- 
ceſtors; and the writers of after- ages have in like man- 
ner recommended the ſame things to poſterity by the 
like encomiums. For we muſt confeſs that the branch 
of phyſic which includes the experimental virtues and 
aſes of medicines has been leſs cultivated than the reft. 
The virtues that are to be read in Diaſcorides, Galen, 
Pliny, &c. are till aſcribed to the plant that bears with 
us the ſame denomination. Botaniſts have exerted a a 
laudable induſtry to make us acquainted with the 
plants that are mentioned by the ancients, and to point 
| | | „ 
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out the characteriſtic marks by which after- ages may 
always be able to diſtinguiſh them from the other 
plants. But it has not yet been put to as careful a 
trial whether the virtues they have aſcribed to thoſe 
plants, manifeſtly produce their mentioned effects. 
What a ſervice would it be doing to the art of heal- 
ing, if, by a ſerutiny ſeverely juſt and prudent, every 
thing was to be expunged that may be read falſe or 
doubtful upon the virtues or efficacies of medicines. 
If each perſon employed in the faculty of healing was 
only to allot himſelf a ſingle plant, and endeavour to 
learn its true uſes in the practice of his whole life; 
ſuch a labour would long before now have been ex- 
hauſted and finiſhed, and we ſhoukd have been ſupplied 
with a more ample ſtock of known remedies, in whoſe 
virtues we could ſafely and certainly confide. Let 
us here however take a brief ſurvey of the principally 
applauded antidotes, that are IEA by various 
authors for this diſtempe. | 

Aeſchrion's ſecret, of burnt: us in Galen, Kc. 
Galen recommends the aſhes of crabs, either alone 
or mixed with frankincenſe and gentian root, as a re- 
medy entirely appropriated throughout its whole ſub- 
ſtance for effectually preventing the canine madnels, 
if the bitten patient be every day ſupplied with the 


Quantity of a large ſpoonful inwardly taken for forty 


days following. But he lays it down as a caution, that 
when the adminiſtration of this remedy. has been ne- 
glected ſoon after the bite was inflicted, and comes 
only into uſe after many days have elapſed, it is re- 
quired then to be given in a double doſe. But the me- 

thod of preparation which he followed was that he re- 
ceived by tradition from Asſabrion, who was of the ſame 
city, and the preceptor to Galen; being greatly ſkil“ d 
in medicines, although he practiſed empirically or by 

experiment only. His cuſtom was to burn the living 

crabs (thoſe of the larget fort, catched in rivers, are 
preferred by Aetius e) in a copper- pan, till they were 


ſo 
* De fimpl. Med. Facultat. Lib. XI. Cap. 1. No. 34. Charter. 
ns XIII. pag. 310, 51 2 Lib, VI. N xx IV. pag. gta 
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ſo far reduced to aſhes, as to be eaſily rubbed into 
duſt: and then, to ten parts of the burnt crabs he 
added five of gentian root, and one of frankincenſe. 
But he adviſes the combuſtion of them to be made at 
a particular time of the year, and when the moon is 
eighteen days old: and yet does not ſo entirely con- 
fide in his remedy but that he endeavours to hinder 
the haſty cloſing of the wound, by applying to it a 


plafter made of pitch with opoponax and the ſharpeſt 


vinegar. Dioſcorides * recommends to us the ſame 
remedy, excepting what relates to burning the'crabs 
in a copper-veſſel, for both he and Aetius recom- 
mend the burning of them in an open fire made with 
the ſuperfluous or cut branches of the white vine. And 
although Dioſcorides recommends the burnt crabs with 
gentian and frankincenſe as an effectual remedy upon 


the uſe of which one might rely, — he does not ſeem 


to have believed that it always effected a cure: for he 
only ſays that this remedy of itſelf had been ſalutife- 


rous toſome and at the ſame time adviſes not to let 
the uſe of this antidote hinder the application of other 
remedies, with enlarging and caureriſing of the 


wound, Sc. For had he believed this ſpecific never 
failed of curing the diſtemper, he certainly would 


have made no difficulty of abſtaining from all other 


remedies. But a perpetual irritation of the wound 
by an acrid emplaſter ſeems to have done more ſer- 


vice than the boaſted antidote itſelf. 


Nor that of Scribonius Largus, Sc.] This author, 


who lived under Claudius, wrote a book concerning 


the compoſition of medicines, which is ſometimes 


quoted by Galen. Among the compound remedies 


he mentions an antidote which his maſter Apuleius 
Celſus a made up every year and ſent into Sicily, where 

mad dogs were very numerous. The antidote was 
however made up of ſpices conſiderably heating, as 


the Hrian * ſaffron, 9 coltus, caſſia, 


ein- 


v Theriac. 5 11. pag. 423, 424. 1 Scribon. Larg. Ne. 171 
l. „ 1 5 5 


1 
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cinnamon, and the like, with opium. And his me- 
thod was to give the quantity of a large Turky- bean 
in water, to the bitten patient, given for thirty days 
ſucceſſively, to prevent the hydrophobia, or even af- 
ter the dread f liquors had appeared upon the pa- 
tient: but it appears plainly enough from the words 
themſelves of Scribonius, that he believed this to be 
no certain remedy : for he ſays, Hoc proficity ut aquam 
poſtea fine timore ſumant, & minus quidem liberati 
bac difficultate cruciantur. Caeterum nemo adbuc cor- 
reptus hoc malo, quantum ego novi, expeditus et: This 


* conduces to render water afterwards drinkable to 
e the patient without dread, ſo that being relieved 


c by this antidote they become leſs oppreſſed with 
« this difficult ſymptom. For the reſt, no one that 
has been already infeſted by the hydrophobia has 
ever upon my own knowledge been recovered :” 


Moreover, in recounting the various virtues of this 


antidote in other caſes, he adds: Oportet autem 
locum demorſum a rabioſo cane, vel a ſerpente, diu te- 
nere in exhulcerationem : neque. pati cicatricem ducert, 
ut virus illa pertrahatur : gut the part bitten either 
by a mad dog or a ſerpent, ought to be a long 
« time kept in the ſtate of a running ulcer: and 
not be ſuffered to heal up, that the poiſon may be 
drained out from it.” And for this reaſon he di- 
rects acrid applications to be made, which may even 
exulcerate the ſound parts. 
From what has been here ſaid, it is plain Ek 
that no certain and ſpecifical force can be expected 
from this antidote againſt the poiſon of the mad ani- 
mal; but that it operates altogether like mithridate, 
theriaca, and the like compoſitions of the hot ſpices 


with opium. But what good may be expected from 
theſe in the proſent malady, was formerly declared 


at F. 1143. 

Nor Pilgrim $ We of the ſkin of an hyaena, 
Se.] This is alſo an applauded remedy in Scribonius 
. who aſſerts that the ſecret was brought into 

r Ibidem. | the 
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e ings, and become oppreſſed with convulſions, pro- 


| dread of water. The uſe of an hyaena's ſkin for 
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the iſland of Crete, by a man of Barbary driven thi- 


ther by ſhipwreck : for this ſtranger, 4+ When he 
“s ſaw the bitten patient dread liquor, or utter bark- 


& cured, by a remedy faſtened to their left arm, a free- 
dom of drinking and a deliverance from the diſtem- 
„ per: Cum liquorem timerent, & latratus ederent, 
 fpaſmoque vexarentur, remedio brachio ſiniſtra alligato 
efficiebat, ut & potionem acciperent, & liberarentur 
vitio. Scribonius afterwards received this ſecret as a 
great gift, and found it to be nothing more than 
a piece of the hide or ſkin of an hyaena tied up 
sin a cloth; Hyaenae corii particula panno inligata. 
However he modeſtly owns he had never opportu- 
nity of proving the experiment; although he foon _ 
after procured the ſkin to be taken from an hyaena, 
and to be prepared ready for that purpoſe. But 
Aetius will have it to be of ſervice to theſe patients 
to wrap them up in a bear's ſkin, or in one taken 
from a ſea-calf, but more eſpecially from an hyaena ; 
the aſhes of which ſkins he alfo tells us will quiet the 


this purpoſe is otherwiſe read in Aurelian* : namely, 
that others cover the cup with a linen cloth, or 
<« with the ſkin of a wild beaſt; led by a ſuperſtition 
of thinking that the natural authority of the beaſt 
* to which it belonged, being ſuperior or contrary 
< to that of the dog, may remove the fear of drink- 
« ing from theſe patients: Alii poculo lineo panno 
ſuper impoſito, vel beluae pelle, potandum putant, ſu- 
perſtitione traducti ſcilicet, quod naturalis authoritas 
beluarum, quae canibus eſt contraria, timorem aegrotan- 
tium ſolvat. But that Aurelian had ſmall expectations 
from this practice is evident from what immediately 
follows: Sed haec, quae vulgus per enperimenta probata 
putat, longe aliena ab arte monſtrantur : But theſe ex- 
. « periments, whoſe uſe the common people ſuppole BM «© 
* Lib, VI. Cap. xx1v. pag. 107. verſa. * Acutor. Morbot EE, 
Lib. III. Cap. xvi.-pag. 234. | pag 
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*© to be approved by experience, are demonſtrated 
** quite foreign from the art of healing“? 9 
But chat the ſkin of the beaſt here mentioned by 
elian was that of an hyaena, ſeems apparent from 


Pliny®, who Writes, that dogs are ſilenced into mute 


neſs even by the ſhadow of this animal: which he 
fays invites together the dogs he intends to fall upon 


or devour, by throwing out the food from his ſto- 


mach, after the manner of human Vomiting, But 
| fince it is not Vet agreed amongſt natural hiſtorians 
about the Particular kind or nature. of this animal, 


Nor the antidote of burnt crabs, with theriaca, - 


Propoſed by Aetius, Rufus, and Pofidonius.] What 


having recounted to us all the remedies that the an- 
cients have recommended for the cure of this diſtem- 
» Palmarins ” proceeds to give us à remedy of his 


den, Whoſe power he believes ſufficient to be truſied 5 


already preſent. Only he rcepts two caſes; name] 
where the Parts of the head above the mouth are — 


zured by the bite of the mad animal, and where the 


cel f dbeir recovery, although in orie caſes it hardly 
enn The following is the preſcription of this 


* Lib, VIII Cap. xxx, Pag. 188, * De Morbor. Contag, | 


Pag. 276, Kc. | 
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famous remedy: Take of the leaves of rue, vervain, 
fage of virtue, plamain, (and  polypody-leaves,) com- 


mon wormwood, mint, mugwort, baum, bettony, St. 


John's. cnhort, and of the leſſer centaury, each equal parts 
by weight. The leaves of theſe plants are to be 
gathered every year, at the ſeafons in which they are 
the molt vigorous or flouriſhing, carefully ſpread be- 


twixt clean papers, and ſlowly dried in a ſhady place, 


fo that they may be neither parched up nor injured 
by damp or muſtineſs. When theſe were to be brought 


| into uſe, he reduced an equal weight of each of them | 


into a fine powder, of which he gave a dram to the 
bitten patient daily, mixed with twice as much ſu 

in a draught of wine or cyder, or in broth, or elſe in 
a ſolid form mixed with ſome butter or-honey, to. be 
ſwallowed into the faſting ſtomach three hours before 
the taking of food. A dram and half or two drams 


of this powder he believed the juſt doſe for man or 


| beaſt that was ſeverely wounded; but obſerves in the 
mean time, it will do no miſchief if it be given up to 
the quantity of three or four drams, more eſpecially 


if the cure be undertaken any confiderable time after 


the bite was inflicted, or when the hydrophobia is al- 
ready upon the patient: but he alſo directs the wound 
itſelf to be fomented either with wine or mead in 
which a dram and half of the ſaid powder has been 
firſt diluted z after this he ſays the wound may be 
treated in the common method, and cicatriſed or 


healed up without any danger of an hydrophobia fol- 


lowing. Yet after all he openly confeſſes, that this an- 
tidote, both as to its contrivance and effects, comes to 


bim from the Count de Pyrou, James Sylvanus. 


After all theſe encomiums there are numerous ob- 
ſervations that inform us an hydrophobia has enſued 
after the uſe of this remedy; for which reaſon the 


practice of giving it has grown into diſuſe, unleſs in 


ſome caſes it may be given ſecundary to the uſe of mer- 
curials, which are, as we obſerved before, much more 


55 effec. | 
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effectual remedies; keeping open the wound alſo for 
_ a canſiderable ſpace of tim. 
Nor of Mayern, 9c The deſcription of this an- 
tidote is given us in the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
of the Royal Society at London I is compoſed of 
the leaves of rue ſtripped from the ſtalks, cleanſed 
and bruiſed, fix ounces; of the London theriaca (or 
rather that of Venice, which is better) of bruiſed gar- 
lick, and fine powder or filings of pewter, each four 
ounces: theſe are digefted in four pints of ſtrong 
white-wine or canary; in an earthen veſſel well cloſed 
by the ſand heat, continued for four hours, bein; 
cautious to moderate the boiling of the wine, whic 
would force the ſpirits of it to eſcape; then the li- 
quor, ſtrained or expreſſed, is kept for uſe. But for 
perſons of a weak or hot conſtitution, well fermented 
ale, that has a good body, may be ſubſtituted in- 
mw TT EE 1 6 ap 
This medicinal liquor was given to the quantity 
of two or three ounces, or in a large doſe to ſome 
8 E every morning for nine days; the patient 
being obliged to wait for three hours without feeding 
after the taking of it. What remains in the ſtrainer 
after expreſſing the liquor, ought to be applied as a 
poultice to the wound, and renewed every twenty- 
four hours. Tis alſo one precaution to let this me- 
dicine be drunk cold, or at leaft but very lightly 
warmed, and to put it in practice before the ninth 
day after the inflicted bite ; for that otherwiſe the 
blood will be too much infected with the poiſon for 
the ſtrength of this remedy. £ 


” 


A like. medicine is alſo in the ſame place preſcribed 
in the form of an electuary, only with an addition of 
ſcordium, ſnake: root, and flowers of St. John's- 

wort: add this, like the other, is to be given for 
„„ een en 
Vor. XI. „ >: ou 


+ 


N.. 791. pag. 409. & Philoſoph. Tranſact. Abridg. Tom, 
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But this is evidently enough a medicine both warm, 
157055 penetrative, and ſudorific, and in ſome mea- 
ure alſo an opiate: but we have already treated upon 
the uſe of theſe at F. 1143; and it does not upon the 
whole experimentally appear, that the antidote has 
by any ſpecifical virtue ever ſubdued the poiſon of the 
%%%... 6 
Nor yet the roots of the dog-roſe-briar, revealed 
an ſacred dreams or viſions.] Of this we read the fol- 
lowing account in Pliny”. Inſanabilis ad boſce annos 
uit rabidi canis morſus, pavorem aquae, potuſque om- 
nis afferens odium. Nuper cujuſdam militantis in prae- 
torio mater vidit in quiete, ut radicem ſylveſtris roſae, 
dam cynorrhodon vocant, blanditam fibi in frutefio, 
mitteret filio bibendam; in Lacetania res gerebatur, 
Hiſpaniae proxima parte: caſuque accidit, ut milite a 
canis morſu incipiente aquas expaveſcere, ſuperveniret 
epiſtola orantis, ut pareret religion : ſervat#/que eſt ex 
inſperato, & poſteg quiſquis auxilium ſimile tentavit : 
The bite of a mad dog, with the dread of water, 
<« and the abhorrence of every drink that is offered, 
<< has for paſt years been incurable. But of late 
the mother of a certain ſoldier ſleeping in the 
* porch of the temple, ſaw the root of the wild 
.<< roſe, called the dog-roſe or bramble, kindly pre- 
s ſent itſelf to her in the orchard, that ſhe might 
© fend it to be drunk by her ſon, whoſe poſt em- 
e ployed him in a part of Portugal, very near to 
Spain: and it accidentally fell out, that the warrior 

| was beginning to be invaded with the dread of 
| . < water from the bite of a mad dog, while a letter 
* came to him from his mother, praying, that he 
* would fulfil her religious viſion: and thus he was 
© recovered from a caſe deſpaired of, as were like- 
e wiſe all thoſe after him who tried the like remedy.” 
But it is too well known, that Pliny has collected 
many articles in his vaſt work from thoſe whoſe fide- | 
lity may be deſervedly queſtioned. Perhaps this | 
| FER . 25 plant 
. Lib. XXV. Cap. 11. p. 629. & Lib. VIII. Cap. xL1. p. 195 
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plant might firſt gain its reputation for the cure of 
the canine- madneſs or bite, from its bearing the name 
cy norrhodon or the dog-roſe ; but we know botaniſts 

have applied this debaſing appellation to other knot- 
ty and thorny plants, as to the briar that bears hips, 
Sc. At leaſt this is certain, that the obſervations of 


ro 


modern practice by no means confirm the virtues 


which Pliny aſcribes to this root. % Rl ng, 

Nor of others extolled to the ſkies, and prepared 
from the aſh- coloured ground-liver-wort, Sc.] The 
celebrated Dillenias *, in his incomparable hiſtory of 
moſſes, deſcribes this under the title of * the large, 
< finger-leaved grey or rough moſs, having its 
leaves inſinuated or crumpled like thoſe of let- 
«+ tuces,” ¶ Licbenoidis digitati cinerei, laftucae foliis 
 finnuofis,) of which he gives us a beautiful figure; 
and obſerves likewiſe, that it is celebrated as a ſpecific 
to prevent the hydrophobia, for which purpoſe it is 
expoſed to ſale in the ſhops of London, mix d with an 
equal quantity. of black- pepper, under the title of 
pulvis antilyſſus. The recommendations that have 
been given to this plant by the late celebrated Mead, 
have gained it a high reputation, although he found 
it ſtood in need of half as much pepper to enliven it. 
The following was his method of giving this remedy: 
To half an ounce. of the aforeſaid moſs, well waſhed + 
or cleanſed, dried and powdered, he added two drams 
of black-pepper, ground likewiſe to a fine powder: 
_ theſe well intermixed were divided into four equal 
doſes, to be taken upon four following mornings, 
with .an empty ſtomach, each doſe to be ſwallowed 
in half a pint of warm cow's milk: and every morh- 
ing, after taking of the ſaid four doſes, the patient 
was to be plunged faſting in the cold bath for the 
ſpace of a month, with care to let the whole body be 
under the ſurface of the water, and to continue therein 
no longer than half a minute, if the ſeaſon was very 
cold. The patient was to be after wards obliged to 
En os Ro i ue 
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the ſpace of a fort- night each time or ſeaſon. 


Now it ſeems very doubtful whether we ought to 


aſcribe any ſucceſs to this moſs, ſince it is joined 


With ſo pou a proportion of pepper, which, with the 


ſo often fepeated, and at divers ſeaſons, 


Teems capable of availing much againſt this diſtemper, 


in the manner we before explained under 5. 1143. 
At leaſt we have obſervations that ſhew the hydro- 


phobia has enſued after the uſe of this remedy. For 


the lad we mentioned to have been bitten in the thumb 
by a mad dog, took a dram of the ſaid pulvis anti- 


Mut for forty days, and was ten times conducted to 


. bathe in the ſea-water : after this he was cut for the 
"None, and recovered, and yet in the ſpace of nine- 
teen months he periſhed hydrophobous*. From 
"whence we may conclude, that no certain dependance 
can be had upon the virtue of this, as a ſpecifical 
„ d ĩð © Ha 
Pimpinella or burnet.] Concerning this plant we 
read in Palmarius, that the foreſter or hunter to 
| Hen the ſecond my of France revealed this upon 
his fick bed, as a truſty ſecret, to his phyſician Fer- 
nelius, who was by Palmarius reſpected as his precep- 
tor. His firſt trial of the efficacy of this plant in this 


diſtemper was upon the king's hounds, which was 
ſuch as enabled him to affirm, “ that if any perſon | 


bitten by a mad dog would eat of this plant, (bur- 
„ net or pimpinella) early in the mornings, either 


— 


preparing it as a ſalad or otherwiſe, he Thould be 
thereby indemnißed from receiving any injury by 


it:“ aliquot diluculis, vel in acetaris, vel alio quovis 


4 
19 


modo, apparatam (pimpinellam) comederet, nibil inte in- 
commodi fentire poſſet. In the mean time I recollect | 


not to have found this antidote mentioned in the 


Works of Fernelius; and ſince his pupil Palmarius, 


high fraught with his own more pompous antidote, 


confeſſes | 
Medical Eſſays, Tom. V. Part. 2. p. 984. > De Morbis 


contagioſis, p. 278. 


ule the cold-bath for ſix times more, holding it for 8 
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confeſſes himſelf unwilling to ſpend more time or 
trouble in ſearching for any other; it would ſeem 
from thence, that the efficacy of this plant is not im- 
portant enough to be truſted with the recovery of a 
bitten patient, unaſſiſted by more powerful helps. 
The parched or burnt liver of the mad dog.] Since 
it appeared before at F. 1136, that the ways are nu- 
merous by which the canine poiſon may be conveyed 
into the body, there is thence juſt reaſon to ſuſpect 
all remedies that are taken from the mad animal it- 
ſelf. Tis indeed true that burning the liver of a 
beaſt into aſhes leaves not much room for ſuch ap- 
prehenſions of any great miſchief, as fire divides and 
deſtroys the mechaniſm of all vegetable and animal 
poiſons: but, by the ſame rule, there is but little 
good to be expected from a parcel of unactive cinders, 
that are almoſt intirely compoſed of a mere earth. 
But it has been recommended by ſome to eat the 
parched or broiled liver of the mad dog in three days; 
and Palmarius © affirms he had experienced this re- 
medy to ſucceed in two ruſtics, that eſcaped the hy- 
drophobia. But how far Palmarius may be here 
truſted to, is evident from what we before ſaid. We 
are on better authority aſſured, that a lad of nine years 
old eat the whole liver of the dog that had bitten him, 
after it had been fried only, and yet he periſhed hy- 
drophobaus within a month from the inflicted bite *. 
Therefore the ſaving of ruſtics by eating only a part 
of a liver, the whole of which could not fave a child, 
ſeems to bear but a ſmall proportion of credit. 
There are in divers authors many other remedies 
recommended for this ſad accident“; but what has 
been here ſaid of the chief may. ſatisfy us in regard 
to what one may expect from the reſt. F] 


_ © Ibid, pag. 273, * Philofoph. Tranfact. Abridg. Tom. V. 
pag. 367. he” Ibid. Tom, III. pag. 283. 3 
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＋ FH E ſcurvy being a moſt frequent com- 
=» plaint among the inhabitants of the 
_ northern ſeas, and a cauſe of numerous. other 
maladies, is itſelf neither a new diſtemper, 
nor has it eſcaped the notice of the ancients ; 
altho' from their want of {kill to make long 
voyages and travels into the colder regions of 


the terraqueous globe, they have left us a de- 
ſcription of it that is not very accurate. 


Altho' it cannot be denied but the ancient phyſi- 
dians have reckoned up many of the ſymptoms of 
the ſcurvy in their deſcriptions of ſeveral diſtempers, 
handed down to us under a different denomination 
yet it is not ſo apparent that they have ſeen into the 


real nature of the diſtemper itſelf, nor ſo plainly de- 


icribed the ſymptoms of it, that one may be able 
from them to gather a full knowledge of the ſcurvy. 
Nor does this diſtemper ſeem to have been ſo fre- 
quent among them, as it uſually now is among the 
moderns, for reaſons which we ſhall preſently ex- 
plain: for it appears that phyſicians, very eminent 
in their profeſſion, and ſufficiently well - read in the 
works of the ancients, were yet induced to take the 
ſcurvy for a new diſtemper, when it began more par- 
ticularly to ſpread itſelf in all quarters of the world. 
Of this opinion were Citeſiust, and Freind®; who teach 

that this diſtemper firſt began to ſpread itſelf far and 
near about the middle of tlie ſixteenth age. And the 
great Foreſtus, who flouriſhed about that time, cer- 


F | tainly 
f Opuſc. Med. pag. 168,” 17 8 Hiſtor. of Phyſic, Tom. II. 
387. Lib. XIX. Obſervat, XI. Tom. II. pag. 477. 


pag. 387. 
Dodon. Prax, Med. Cap. xv11, pag. 70, 
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tainly reckoned the ſcurvy to be a new diſtemper. 
Moreover, the name by which this diſtemper is at 
preſent known and called amongſt phyſicians, is no 
where to be found in the writings of the ancient 
Greek or Latin phyſicians ; nor is it derived from 
either of thoſe languages: but the more northern 
inhabitants of Europe ſeem to have given the name 
to this diſtemper, as appears from the following paſ- 
ſage read in Olaus Magnus, concerning thoſe who 
dwelt in beſieged cities, and uſed all arts to intercept 
any communications betwixt themſelves and the be- 
ſiegers, Ne defectu carnium recentiorum morbum in- 
currant, quibuſvis aegritudinibus tiriſtiorem, palria 
lingua Schorbuk appellatum, hoc eſt faucium ſtoma- 
chum, diris cruciatibus, & diuturno dolore, tabefac- 
tum: frigidi enim, ac indigeſti, cibi avidius ſumti, 
morbum hujuſmodi cauſare videntur, qualem medici 
cachexiam univerſalem appellant: * Leſt for want of 
t freſh kill'd proviſions they ſhould fall into a di- 
e ſtemper, worſe than any other malady, called in 
« the language of the country ſchorbuk ; namely, a 
* moſt ſad, tormenting, ſtubborn, and painful ul- 
ce ceration within the jaws and ſtomach ; the cauſe 
* of which ſeems to be what phyſicians have in the 
© whole body called a cachexy, ariſing from crude 
„ or cold and indigeſtible foods voraciouſly taken.” 
In another place * he calls the ſame diſtemper /choer- 
buch (i. e. ſore-mouth); from whence the Dutch 
name ſcheurbuyk ſeems to have been derived; altho' 
they likewiſe call it /cheurbeck, from the eating ul- 
cers in the mouth and gums ; and ſcbeurbot, from the 
bone-breaking pains that attend it. But ſince after 
the moſt troubleſome and wounding pains have been, 
felt in this diſtemper, the ſkin is often disfigured 
with livid blotches ; it has been thence termed Nas. 
weſcheut ; and by change of dialect blaeuweſchuyt, 
with leſs propriety. Tis however plain enough, 
8 e 
| Hiſtor, de gentibus ſeptentrion. Lib. IX. Cap. xxxviII. pag. 
418. E Lib. XVI. Cap. L. pag. 570. * TTY . 
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that our terms ſcurvy, comes derived from the old 

name which the inhabitants of the north firſt gave to 
the diſtemper. 5 . 
Hlippocrates, in deſcribing diſeaſes of the ſpleen, 
does, in the ſecond place, mention a complaint, in 
which “ the colour of the body appears changed ei- 
«© ther to a black or to a pale complexion, like the 
rind of a pomegranate ; the breath ſmells ill, and 
* ſodo likewiſe the gums, which fall away from the 
teeth, while ulcerations break out in the legs, with 
* nocturnal puſtules, or blotches of the ſame kind 
« inthe ſkin; the limbs however fall away, and the 
* bowels neglect the expulſion of their fæces:“ Co- 
lor immutatur, & niger cernitur, pallidus malicorii 


inſtar; ex aure male olet & gingivae male olent, & a 


dentibus ſecedunt, & in tibiis ulcera, qualia puſtulae 
nocturnae, erumpunt ; membra extenuantur, neque ſter- 
cus per alvum dejicitur. There are indeed many of 
theſe ſymptoms obſerved in the ſcurvy ; but Hippo- 
crates here aſcribes the whole malady to the ſpleen 
for its origin, and even orders a cauſtic to be applied 
to the ſpleen, if the diſtemper ſhould continue ſtub- 
born. In another place he mentions a diſtemper “, 
that he calls the bloody iliac- paſſion, in which he tells 
us the following ſymptoms appear: The breath 
«* ſtinks from the mouth, the gums fall away from 
„* the teeth, and blood diftils from the noſe, as it 
-< alſo ſometimes does from uleers that break out in 
< the legs; and if theſe laſt ſhould happen to be 
„ healed up, there are yet others which break out: 
the colour of the body is here black, and the ſkin 
& extenuated, or over-tender, while the patient is 
e indiſpoſed either to walk or exerciſe himſelf ;* Ex 
ore male olet, a dentibus gingivae abſcedunt, & ex 
naribus ſanguis uit. Interdum vero & tx cruribus 
ulcere erumpunt; & haec quidem ſaneſcunt, alia vero 
exoriuntur : color niger eft, cutis tenuis; ad deambu- 
VVV lationem 
De Internis Affectionibus, Cap. xxx111. Charter, Tom. VII. 
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lationem & exercitationem haud promtus eff. But here 


all the interpreters and publiſhers of Hippocrates aſ- 
ſure us, that the leaſt negative particle, in- diſpoſed, is 
left out of the text, by which, what follows in the 
context becomes plainly inconſiſtent with itſelf, or 


with experience; namely, that ſuch a patient ſhould - 


be immediately diſpoſed for exerciſe. Certain we are, 


that bleedings at the noſe, and thoſe even to a de- 
gree of danger, are very familiar to ſcorbutical pa- 


tients, no leſs than an indiſpoſition to exerciſe, or 4 
wearineſs of the whole body, as will hereafter be 


made to appear. Tis alſo remarkable that theſe 


patients are (as Hippocrates calls them, Bere 


over-thin, or tender ſcinn d; and we obſerve in the 


ſcurvy that the ſlighteſt injuries break into the ſkin, 
and leave ſtubborn ulcerations in it; and this more 


remarkably happens in the legs, where only ſcratch- - 


ing them with the finger-nails will often raiſe an ex- 
coriation, that is followed with an ulcer of a year's 


_ continuance. © Hippocrates therefore, though he men- 
tions a great many of the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy, 


ſeems not to have judged that they all concurred to- 
ther to make up one particular diſtemper, but 
uppoſed them to come all from ſome defects in the 
ſpleen; for thus he preſages ", Gingivae vitiatae & 
ora graveolentia his, quibus ſplenes ſunt magni. Qui- 
cumque vero habent ſplenes magnos, & neque ſanguinis 
eruptiones illis contingunt, neque orit graveolentia, bo- 
rum tibiae ulcera pra va babent, & cicatrices nigras + 
« The gums are ſore, and the parts of the mouth 
« {mel} foul or fetid, in thoſe who have ſwelled 
„ ſpleens : but whoever have their ſpleens enlarged 
without any conſequent eruption of blood, or any 


4 foul ſmell in their mouth, ſuch are invaded with 


ill-conditioned ulcers in their legs, with black 
„ ſcars.” Modern phyſicians have accordingly found 
the ſpleen ſometimes greatly increaſed in its bulk in 
| „ iIcorbutic 
* PraediR, Lib. II. Cap. xvii, Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 826. 
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ſcorbutic- bodies; for thus the late celebrated Meado 

abſerved, in the opened body of a countryman af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy, that Ga ſpleen had acquired 
an extraordinary bulk, yet kept its natural ſhape 
« and colour, without any vice from a ſcirrhus, or 
< from an over-ſoftneſs ; but the weight of it was 
<« five pounds and a quarter, while the whole liver 
< weighed only four pounds and a quarter. Finally, 
< the fibrous fubſtance, . which is naturally looſe in 
e the ſpleen, afforded the appearance of a black co- 

flour throughout: Sed forma naturali, & ſola 
magnitudine aucta; neque color mutatus erat, nec mal- 
litiem tumor aut ſcirrhus vitiaverat. Pendebat autem 
libras quingue & quartam librae partem, cum bepar 
 guatyor tantum libras totidemque uncias pondere aequa- 
ret. Subſtautia denique, guae viſceris hujus natura 
eft, laxis fibris Juffuſum nigrum colorem viſui obtulit. 
In the mean time however it appears, by numerous 
obſervations, which may be found collected together 
in Bonetus v, that the ſpleen itſelf has been often 
found without any manner of fault! in ſcorbutical bo- 
dies ed. 

Pliny * mentions a diſtemper that infeſted the ſol- 
diers encamped beyond the Rhine under the German 
emperor, in which their teeth all fell out in the com- 
paſs of two years, their faſtening into the gums be- 
ing entirely broken up or diſſolved: he there aſcribes 
the diſtemper to the badneſs of the waters, and ob- 
ſerves that the phy ſicians called it (fomacace and ſce- 
tetyrbe) the foul- mouth and inſtability of the legs. The _ 
firſt of theſe appellations is indeed allowable, ſince 
diſorders of the mouth are ſo frequent in the ſcurvy > 
But the term oxe>oTvpþn has a different ſignification z 
for Galen* defines it in the following words: Scelo- 
Hrbe JN 25 Laf aher, qua quis rectus ambulare 

7 non 


. » - © Monit. & Praecept. Medic. rar. 575 15 ulc. Anatom. 
Lib. III. Sect. 19. Tom. II. P | iſt. Nat. Lib. 
XXV. Cap. 111. pag. 629. *Dekai it, Med. Ne. 293. Charter. 
Tom. II. pag. 265. 
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non poteſt, & latus alias in rettum, quandoque Aini- 
' ſerum in dextrum, aut dextrum in ff trum, circumfert; 
interdum quoque pedem non attollit, ſed attrahit, velut 
145 qui magnum quid aſcendunt: The ſceloty rbe, 
or inſtability of the legs, is a kind of palſey, in 
which a perſon is unable to keep a direct gait, but 
4% walks rounding or wheeling, ſometimes” to the 
& right fide, and ſometimes to the left: ſometimes 
« alſo the patient lifts not up his foot from the 
* ground, but draws it after him like thoſe who 
4 ſtep up any thing that is high.“ Now although a 
palſey frequently comes upon the ſcuryy, yet this 

palſey of the legs, or ſcelotyrbe, e not to include 
the definition of the ſcu | 

From what has been ſaid then, we may naturally 

conclude, that the diſtemper called in our days the 
ſcurvy, was not altogether unknown to the ancient 
phyſicians, nor yet very accurately deſcribed by them, 
becauſe it rarely fell under their obſervation : for ex- 
perience informs us, that the more northern parts of 
the world ate chiefly obnoxious to the diſtemper 3 
whereas the 'ancient phyſicians, whoſe writings are 
handed down to us, inhabited more ſouthern coun- 
tries. Again, the very worſt kinds of the ſcurvy are 
obſerved in ſailors that make long voyages, and are 
obliged for many months to live wholly upon ſalted 
or ſmoak-dried fleſh and fiſh : but at thoſe times 
wherein the ſaid ancient phyſicians flouriſhed, long 
voyages on the high ſeas were never undertaken, the 
uſe of the mariner's com paſs being not chen diſco- 
vered. | | 


þ 


8 E C T.: MCXLIX. 


H 1 8 diſcaſe; as the great vatiety of 5 its 
ſymptoms often deceives the enquirer, 

can be by no method better known than from 
firſt Propounding its intire hiſtory, and from 
| ES thence 
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thence finally concluding about its nature or 
, . 


All phyſicians who have written upon the feurvy, 
have confeſſed the difficulty they found in their at- 

tempts to define the malady, and determine the pa- 
thognomical or eſſential ſigns by which the ſcurvy 


map be known and diſtinguiſhed from other diſtem- 


pers. Sennertus who has collected together the 
chief of what has been ſaid by other writers upon the 
ſubject, tells us, Tanta omnino morborum & ſympto- 
matum farrago in boc affectu concurrit, ut vix alius fit 
tam TovuopPc, & qui ſub tot morborum ſpeciebus la- 
titet, ac medicos, etiam cum caviſſe maxime videntur, 
ſaepe decipiat & deludat: There is altogether ſo 
great a variety or mixture of complaints and ſymp- 
< toms which occur together in this diſtemper, that 
there is hardly another which aſſumes fo many 
« ſhapes or changes, or which lurks under the vi- 
« ſage of ſo many different maladies; by which it 
« is often enabled to delude or impoſe upon phyſi- 
% cians, who think they have examined into it with 
« the utmoſt precaution.” For it will appear by what 
follows that the-ſymptoms are often changed in the 
_ courſe of this diſtemper, and that in its beginning 
there are many appearances in common to the attacks 
of other diſtempers. Again, when the diſtemper is 
grown inveterate, it often affixes itfe}f more to one 
part of the body than another, and with fo much in- 
eonſtancy, that the moſt diligeat examiners of the 
_ diſteniper have confeſſed that any two ſcorbutical 
patients hardly ever afforded ſymptoms of the ſcurvy 
exactly alike. But in all of them, as we ſhall here- 
after ſhew (F. 1153), there has appeared ſuch a vi- 
tious change in the humours as hath ſhewn them to 
be ſluggiſh or clammy, and fraught with too great 
acrimony: but then there may be many different 
degrees of this ſluggiſh clammineſs, as well as of the 
Lib. UL Part, 5. Sect. 2. Cap. 1. | 0 


Prarpnefs of the Anni and its various nature or 
nus. Moreover from the particular oonſtitution 


Joined with other concurring cauſes, ſome certain 


Parts of the body are more eſpecially affected 
others, by this morbid indiſpoſition of the 7 juices or 
- humours, whenee new ſymptoms ariſe, reſem 


thoſe that point out diſtempers of a different kind. 


Thus there are often pains reſembling the pleuriſy, 
the heart-burn, or the rheumatiſm, e. ariſing from 
the ſcurvy, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew (at g. 3 — 

that are eaſily cured by antiſcorbutie remedies, but 

by any other treatment grow rather exaſperated than 
relie ved, as Eugalenus, who has wrote the beſt 

this diſtemper, has proved by many practical obſer- 
vations. But on the ſame. account many phyſicians, 

. who practiſe chiefly in parts that are more eſpecially 


Tubject to the ſcurvy, do almoſt every where, and at 
all times, lay the complaints of their patients to the 


door of the ſcurvy, When they are even produced 
from cauſes that are very different. Sdenbam com · 
Plains of this fault, where he tells us, Here by the 

way 1 may take the liberty to ſay, that although I 


% am without any doubt that the ſcurvy is often 


9 . truly ſound in theſe northern countries, yet'I rea- 


* diy perſuade myſelf that it is not ſo common a 


diſtemper as is vulgarly reported: but I may with- 


c gut any exaggeration of the caſe affirm, that a 


great number at leaſt of the complaints that are 
« accuſed with the title of fauryy, are either the ef- 


' fects of other diſtempers ſprouting up, and not 


Es formed or arrived to their regular type or cha- 
* racter, or elſe they are the uncomfortable remains 
* of ſome other difeaſe that has not been ꝓet per- 
e fectliy cured, but ſtill continues to vitiate the blood 


e And-other hümours: Hie abtter, fed & Jibere a- 


men, dicam, quod, licet nullus dubilem, guin Jearbugus 


in his plagis Borealibus reuena ipvemalur, tamen eum 
F 8 nen tam * * 72 vlg i 99 Oc- 


currere 


868. VI. . Cop *. pag: 349» 350: 
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currere per ſuaſum mihi habeo; multus autem ex his 
affeftibus (ne pluritus ditan) querim nomine ſeorbutum 

incuſamus, vel morborum fientium, nondum vero fatto- 

rum, quique nullum adbuc certum induerunt tipum, ef. 


elta eſſe, vel etiam infelices reliquias morbi alicujus 


nondum penitus devitti, a quibus ſanguis caeterique hu- 
mores contaminaniur. Certain we are, that the unuſual 
ſtupidity and ſlothfulneſs that attend * an incipi- 
pient ſcurvy, do likewiſe often go before other ap- 
Proaching diſtempers, and will often remain a long 
time after ſtubborn maladies have been ſubdued: and 
therefore if this abuſe were to be tacitly allowed to 
paſs on, as Sydenham afterwards judiciouſly obſerves, 
The name of the ſcurvy would grow to be as im- 
c menſurable as that malady itſelf now is, fo as to 
.< take in almoſt the whole number of diſtempers :” 
- Scorbuti nomen, ut hodie fit, in immenſum creſcet, & 
. emmem fere morborum numerum abſolvet. 
In order therefore to obtain a due knowledge or 
. diagnoſis of the ſcurvy when it is preſent, the hiſtory 
of the diſtemper itſelf ought firſt to be conſidered, 
- which orderly relates the antecedent, cauſes, and the 
, conſequent effects or ſymptoms that ſucceſſively take 
Place one after another in the diſtemper ; for thus we 
may be able to draw concluſions with tolerable cer- 
tainty, concerning a caſe that has otherwiſe ſo often 
_ deceived the ſcrutiny of thoſe who have been leſs at- 
tentive. „ i abt 


1 8 E CT. MCL. | 
18 HE ſcurvy is therefore found commonly 
; among the inhabitants of the Britiſh do- 
_- minions, among the Dutch, Swedes, Danes, 

Norwegians, and thoſe who inhabit the north- 

thern and the lower countries of Germany; it 
therefore attacks chiefly the inhabitants of the 

north, who live under the colder climates, and 
among theſe it is more eſpecially troubleſome 
| | | to 
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to ſuch as dwell near to the ſea, or in places 5 
often overflowed by the ſea- water, near u 

lakes, marſhes or fens, or on a fat or ſpongy 
ſoil that lies low, and betwixt high banks, that 
ſerve to keep out the water, It invades more 
eſpecially thoſe who are idle or unexerciſed, 


who are of a cold habit, and dwell during the 


winter ſeaſon in damp apartments, built or pa- 
ved with ſtones or tiles; and it more eſpecially 
ye among the failors, who live out at ſea 
pon fleſh proviſions that are hardened by ſalt- 

- 195 or nk drying, with a denſe biſcuit-bread, 
and water that is hes putrid or full of vermi- 
cles, as alſo thoſe who live in the ſame manner at 
land or on ſhore: 'tis alſo common among ſuch 
as feed much upon water-fowls, and fiſhes pro- 
ſerved by falting, and hardening in the wind or 
ſmoak, and who delight much in various parts of 
beef and pork preſerved by the arts of ſalting and 
ſmoaking, or thoſe who feed groſsly upon meal- 


Iy pulſes unfermented, upon peas, beans, and 


_ cheeſe that is high ſalted, ſtrong, old, or long 
kept. Finally, it by theſe means more eſpecially 

invades thoſe who live obnoxious -to.flow and 

nervous maladies, as the melancholy, the rav- 

ing-madneſs, hypochondriacal and hyſterical . 

complaints, and ſuch as have addicted themſelves 
too liberally to the uſe of the Peruvian bark. 


It has appeared from what was ſaid at f. angſt 
0 that the ſcurvy chiefly invades the more” northern 
countries; but in the mean time this does not ſeem 

to be the conſequence or effect of the greater-cald- 
neſs of the climate, but rather other circumſtances 
which regard the regimen of life. For even perſons 
under che torrid zone of the Eaſt- Indies, are — 
; mo ; 
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moſt ſadly afflicted in their voyages, as all who have 
boen there well know; and even at heme here, in 
France the ſcurvy has violently raged during the ſum- 
mer heats; and many who at that time were almoſt 
recovered from their diſtemper, ſoon fell back into 
the worſt degrees of it. While an eminent phyſi- 
_ cian” was reflecting upon this, he was led into an 
opinion, That the true and primary cauſe of the 
«« ſcurvy is no other than a too long continued abſti- 
at ence from freſh-gathered vegetables or garden-ſtnff.” 
And indeed he has well eſtabliſhed this opinion by a 
great number of ſolid arguments. In the beſieged 
city of Tournay, beſides the inhabitants of the city, 
there were many thouſands of military officers ſwept 
away by this diſtemper; while at the ſame time the 


Swiſs, who laid the ſiege, remained perfectly free = 


that theſe laſt were plentifully ſupplied with garden- 
ſtuff, of which the beſieged Were Wolly deprived 
within the city. When the Imperial army was put 
into winter quarters near Temeſwaer, many thouſands 
of the ſoldiers periſned of the ſcurvy; and what is 
moſt remarkable, it fell only upon the common re- 
gimental ſoldiers, while all the officers, even down 
to the very loweſt of them, were free from the di- 
ſtemper. But then our author here obſerves, that 
the wiater was longer than uſual, and all the garden- 
ſtuff had heen deſtroyed by the foregoing ſiege; and 
beſides, the circumjacent lakes and marſhes would 
not allow of any gardens but what were at a conſide- 
rable diſtance. From theſe difficulties the common 
regimental ſoldiers could rarely or never purchaſe any 
of the garden: ſtuff, while their officers, ho lodged in 
better quatters for the winter, lived more elegaatly. WK 
But che diſtemper went off again in the ſpring, as na- 
tute by degrees e eee ee = 
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the earth. It is well known how often thoſe are af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy who, in failing to the Eaſt - In- 
dies, are obliged to live for ſeveral months without 
any freſh garden- ſtuff. But when the ſhips touch at 
the Cape of good Hope, they carry their ſcorbutical pa- 
tients into the hoſpital, where by the uſe of fleſh broths 
boiled with all manner of pot-herbs, and the ſupplies 
of agreeable fruits, the patients are ſo happily reco- 
vered as to be able to return and ſupport their uſual - 
labours on board, within the ſpace of a fortnight. 
What is here advanced has been likewiſe confirmed by 
the obſervations of the celebrated Cocchi *, who enter- 
tained the very ſame notions concerning the origin 
and nature of the ſcurvy before Dr. Bachſtrom had 
Publiſhed his treatiſe upon the diſtemper, from hav- 
ing himſelf likewiſe remarked, that the ſcurvy uſually 
followed after any long abſtinence or deprival from 
garden vegetables, by dieting upon which it would 
again'as readily go off from the patient, provided 
the viſcera were not already diffolved or deſtroyed in 
their fabrick, by the violehce and long continuance 
of the ſcorbutic acrimony. But ſince the more northern 
nations are frozen up during ſeveral of the winter 
months, eſpecially when their ſeaſon proves hard, the 
ſurface of the earth covered with ſnow in the mean 
time ſends forth no vegetable ſupplies, while the in- 
habitants are then obliged to live much upon fiſh and 
fleſh that have been ſalted or ſmoak-dried ;, from 
whence the reaſon plainly appears why the ſcurvy fre- 
quently happens among ſuch people. | 
And among theſe it more eſpecially troubles ſuck 
as dwell near upon the fea, Ec.] Since in the worſt 


kind of ſcurvy, there is a violent putrefaction, MM 


hall hereafter ſhew, inſomuch that theſe miſerable 

patients often ſmell like a dead or rotten carcaſe ; and 

as a want of vegetable proviſions increaſing che pu- 

trid diſpoſition of our humours is juſtly reckoned among, 

the chief cauſes of the ſcurvy, as we but juſt now ob- 

r ao IG . 
* Bagni di Pifa 25 3. in Notis. 
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ſerved; from thence the reaſon appears why ſuch per- 
ſons as are obliged to dwell in an air that is foul or 
tainted with putrid efluvia are more eſpecially afflicted 
by this diſtemper; namely, thoſe of maritime towns, 
and eſpecially ſuch as have their lands often overflow- 
ed with ſea-water. For the great difficulty met with 
by thoſe who have made attempts to render ſea- water 
ſalutary and potable, like that of the river or the 
ſpring, has chiefly lain here, that they have been in- 
capable of removing its nauſeous and putrid flavour ; 
which 1s ſo intolerable ; for as to ſeparating it from the 
ſea-ſalt in its compoſition, they have found no great 
difficulty in procuring that. Hence it is obſerved, that 
when the waters of the ſea-tides gradually go off from 
the ſvily ſhores of ſuch places, the wet ſoil is left ex- 
poſed to the putrifying heats of the ſun, and ſpreads 
moſt offenſive vapours through all parts adjacent; and 
this will be ſtill true in a much greater degree, if fiſhes, 
ſhell-fſh, and other corruptible matters are thrown up- 
on the ſhore, that ſoon putrify in the ſun. Nor will it 
ſeem ſtrange that the ſea-waters ſhould be thus tainted, 
if we conſider the great multitude of the fiſh that dwell 
in it, with their numerous offspring or propagation, 
and the immenſe bulk proper to ſeveral of their ſpe- 
_ cies; and that much the greater part of theſe, as they 
firſt aroſe ſo they periſh and corrupt within the waters 
of the ſeas. If a ſingle whale thrown dead upon the 
the ſhore can by corrupting ſpread ſuch an intoler- 
able putrefaction or foulneſs of the waters for ſo many 
miles in compaſs; what are we not to expect from 
the great number of theſe huge animals that inhabit 
and expire in the ſea. As for the fiſhes that are 
catched for human ſuſtenance, their kinds are few, and 
their proportion trifling, in reſpect to what are afforded 
by nature in all her watery tribes. . And the huge 
carcaſes of the whales, after being ſtript of their fat, 
and thoſe flexible griſtles of their gills which are im- 
properly called whale-bone, are left behind by their 
fiſners corrupting in the fea, If to theſe again = 
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add the great number of ſoft ſea- plants, that are diſ- 
poſed to putrify in the waters, with the number of 
carcaſes of men and other animals that are buried in 
the ſeas; the reaſon will plainly enough appear why 
the ſea-waters ſhould, notwithſtanding their immenſe 
bulk, be infected wah ſuch a putrid and ſick ſmell 
and ralte, that more openly appear when freed from 
the ſaltneſs. The putrid vapours of the ſea are in- 
| deed not fo ſenſible where the ocean opens widely and 
to immenſurable depths, becauſe the carcaſes are then 
buried under columns of water of gteat profundity, 
and the vapours raiſed by the ſun are readily ſwept 
off by the winds. - But it is not thus about ſhallow 
| coaſts that are one while flooded by the ſea- water, 
and ſoon after again left wet by the retiring of the 
tides, to exhale their ſickly and-offenſive vapours, 


Vlhich in ſuch regions are more eminently perceivable 


and daily obſervation informs us, that thoſe who inha- 
bit about ſuch places, are more unhealthy and oftener 
afflicted with the ſcurvy. 
It is for the ſame reaſons that thoſe are ſo wank af- 
flicted with the ſcurvy, that inhabit about great lakes 
of ſtagnant water, and places that abound with fens 
or marſhes, which, during the ſummer heats more 
eſpecially, are uſed to ſpread their corrupt vapours 
into the air, and that even to a very abundant and 
miſchievous degree, if they are not ſwept away by 
ſalutary breezes of wind. And hence it is that theſe 
vapours affect thoſe people moſt who inhabit rowns or 
countries that are not only wet, but in a low or hol- 
low ſituation, upon which the winds can have but 
little influence. There are many places of this laſt 
ſort in Holland, which being firſt exhauſted of the 
turfs that are reſerved for fuel, are afterwards flooded 
with water, and then by a collector into bodies they 
drive it out into ſtreams by windmills, ſo as to re- 
duce the ſaid lakes and fens into the condition of 
agreeable paſturage; but then thoſe who inhabit theſe 
places are commonly languiſhing with the ſcurvy, 
4 While 
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while the · rotteneſs of their teeth, and bleedings of 
their gums, plainly point out their diſtemper, which 
generally reduces them to a toothleſs condition in the 
flower of their age: [ſee here what was ſaid upon the 
miſchiefs of foul air from lakes, marſhes, and ſhady 
or wood-lands, at F. 1108.] and yet we often ſee 
theſe farmers and country people bear up a long time. 
under their complaint, being better enabled ſo to. do 
by their perpetual labours; for, 5 
lt more eſpecially invades thoſe who are idle or un- 
exerciſed.] That a neglect in exerciſing the volun- 
tary motions of the muſcles diſpoſes our humours to 
a gluey clammineſs, was formerly proved upon ano- + 
ther occaſion, at. 69; and we ſhall preſently ſhew, 


that the ſaid clammineſs of the blood, muſt be neceſ- 


ſarily conjoined with a greater degree of acrimony, 
at F. 1153. A ſedentary and idle courſe of life there- 
fore diſpoſes the body to breed this diſtemper; and 
from hence it is that in the places above-mentioned, 
where the ſcurvy ſo much prevails, weavers, tailors, 
and the like ſedentary artificers, are obſerved the of- 
teneſt and the worſt handled by the ſaid diſtemper. 


| 
My viſits have been made to many perſons, who by 
frugality and a laborious courſe of life, have ſaved 
enough to ſupport their more advanced years, under t 
' - moderate deſires, in a ſtate diſeneumbered from their { 
uſual fatigues ; but J have always adviſed ſuch per- a 
ſons {till to continue on in exerciſe, either by walking, F 
agriculture, or ſome other way of employing the 1 
body with motion; which if they neglected but fora el 
ſhort time, they fell into the preſent malady. Even fi 
in long voyages, ſo long as the failors are well em- h 
ployed by foul or rough weather, in which the winds ic 
and ſeas command them almoſt to perpetual labour, fir 
they as yet continue for all that time to live healthy a 
and unmoleſted by this diſtemper. But if a calm th 
fea leaves them for any time unaCtive, the foot-ſteps ru 
of the ſcurvy immediately begin to appear, and the ou 


diſtemper ſoon after grows upon them from the in- 
TOs e digeſtible | 
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digeſtible diet, and other cauſes we ſhall preſently 
mention: and upon this account captains who are 
ſkilful navigators commonly employ their men to la- 
bour even againſt their will, and upon matters of no 
worth or uſe, ſo long as the weather continues upon 
them to be calm and unactive. e 
During the winter ſeaſon, in damp or ſtony apart- 

ments, Sc.] There are many of the Hollanders 
who lead almoſt the whole courſe of their lives, in 
ſuch apartments as are entirely under the earth, only 
with an opening or window to the ſtreets, and are 
commonly called cellar-xitebens. The perpetual damp- 
nels of theſe apartments they are ſufficiently convinced 
of by experience, which has taught them to pave the 
floors with ſtone, and line the walls with tiles, knowing 
.well that all wood work here corruptsand moulders in 
ga little time. Even many ſcruple not to place their 
beds here, which is a moſt pernicious cuſtom; in 
which they perſevere altho* they daily obſerve their 
bed, with its clothing and the ſubjacent ſtraw or mat- 
traſs, grow perfectly wet with the damp. It is true in- 
deed they have here the benefit of a fire, but then this 
is commonly not very large, and is chiefly carried away 
by the chimney; and during the night-time, when 
their fire is out, they ſleep ſoaking in this cold and diſ- 
ſolving damp: or even the parſimony of many will not 
allow them to let the fire burn longer than it is em- 
ployed to the kitchen-ſervice or labour, cauſing it to 
lie buried at other times under a heap of aſhes, ſo 
that their meals are often prepared without a new 
fire, or at leaſt with a very ſlow one; and the cleanly 
houſewife often prefers the keeping clean her late 
ſcoured hearth before the incommoding of it by a new 
fire. But daily obſervation informs us how familiar _ 
a Cauſe this is of the ſcurvy, ſince in theſe perſons 
the teeth appear rotten, the gums aching and half cor- 
rupted, and troubleſome pains are ſpread through- 

out the body; and this ſeems not to have eſcaped the 
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notice of Olaus Magnus „ where he treats upon the 
ſcurvy, and tell us: Videtur eſu ſalſorum ciborum, nec 


digeſtorum, naſci, & frigida murorum exhalatione foveri. 
Sed vim tantam non habebit, ubi muri interius tabulis 


guorumcumque lignorum ſunt cooperti : It ſeems to 


* ariſe from feeding upon ſalted and indigeſtible 
“ proviſions, promoted by the cold vapours of the 
* walls : but the diſtemper will not rage ſo much, 
„ where the walls are inwardly covered, by Wain- 
« ſcoting with ſome fort of wood.” 

Among ſailors, uſing ſalt and ſmoak-dried provi- 
viſions, Sc.] To this diſadvantage of diet, ſailors 
are obliged to ſubmit who make any long voyages, 
fince neither fleſh meats nor fiſh will otherwiſe be 
long kept ſweet. It is true they ſometimes carry eggs, 
_ poultry, hogs, ſheep, Fc. which they feed on board 
in order to ſupply them at times with freſh meats and 
broths; but then theſe ſeldum abound enough to reach 
the common failors, being for the moſt part dedicated 
to the uſes of the commanders and the ſick. Thus it 
follows apparently that fo hard and groſs a diet muſt 
of courſe breed humours that are equally clammy, 

oily and earthy, in all which there is a muriatic or 
| fea-ſalt acrimony intermixed, (ſee F. 1093.) Now | 
as long as by ſtout exerciſe the body 9 able 
to keep theſe clammy juices in a due degree of flui- 
dity or motion, by which their parts are prevented 


from cohering or clogging one: to another, the ſailors, 


as we before abſerved, continue in good health; more 
eſpecially if they have plenty of drink to dilute the 
humours of the blood, and wath from it the more fa- 
line parts that are redundant. But before they have 
well reached the heats of the equator, their ſtock of 
water has commonly begun to put on a corrupt or ns 
trid ſtate, and ſtinks very diſagreeably ; whencethe 

ſailors either neglect to drink, or at leaſt take fo File | 
as is inſufficient for the natural calls, It is true inded 


"that |} 


* Rigor 45 Gemib. senen Lib. XVI. Cap. 11. pag. 70 
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that after a while, the ſaid water being in a putre- 


factive ſtate of fermentation begins to let fall a ſedi- 
ment, by which the liquor is again rendered clear 
and potable; and will afterwards keep good; but in 


the mean time it is often many days, and ſometimes 


weeks, before this depuration of the water can be ac- 
 compliſhed, and the dreadful ſtinking makes it too 
nauſeous to be tolerable as a drink for the ſailors, 
whoſe blood and humours for want of being ſufficient- 
ly diluted and purged from acrimony by ſweat and 
urine, degenerate into a very vitious and corrupt ſtate. 
And even thoſe whoſe appetite urged by ſevere thirſt 
can ſurmount the nauſeating ſmell of the putrid water, 
do nevertheleſs. imbibe with it the putrefaction that 
it contains, which may alſo greatly vitiate the hu- 
mours: the ſame-miſchiefs may be alſo unavoidably 


conſequent of falling ſhort of freſh water, when 
a voyage is ſlackened or oppoſed by contrary winds, 


as very frequently happens. 


But that the uſe of ſalted fleſh meats may be ſuf- _ 


ficient to breed the ſcurvy, is apparent from hence, 
that thoſe who by the neceſlity of a ſhipwreck, or 
the expectations of profit, have pag their winter in 


the moſt northern countries of the globe, have always 


periſhed of the ſcurvy when they have lived wholly 


on ſuch proviſions. But on the contrary many have 
| eſcaped by catching freſh proviſions, from hunted 


ſtags, foxes, bears, and other animals *. 


. 


Among ſuch as feed much upon water fowls, dried 
fiſhes, Sc.] Water fowls live by preying upon fiſh, 


or at leaſt ſo for the major part of their diet: but as 


the ſoft texture of fiſh ſo ſoon melts into corruption, 
ſo the birds that feed almoſt entirely upon them are 
obſerved to yield a nouriſhment that ſpontaneouſly 


 inclines to putrefaction; ſince as we have before ſhewn _ ' 


(F. 97.) all animals that are nouriſhed by feeding upon 
other animals have very alcaleſcent juices. Moreover 


„ Hedendaagſche Hiſtoric, &c. door Salmon. VII. deels ſeſſe 


ſtukje pag. 869. &c. 


as fiſh abound with a fat oil, therefore piſcivorous fowls 
have all of them more or leſs the ſame rancid taſte of 


fiſh; but ſuch a rancid acrimony is much worſe than 


that which ariſes from a ſimple putrefaction, and is 
much more difficult to correct, exterminate or waſh. 
out from the habit, when once 1t has taken root in. 


the humours. Upon the ſame account ſalted fiſhes 
do like fat meats obſtinately confine the ſalt which 


1 7 7 . them, when they have been once penetrated 


y it; for then even a long continued ſoaking and 
boiling, in ever ſo great a quantity of water, will 
not ſuffice to free them again from the ſalt. But as 


the Dutch commonly prepare their beſt winter diſnes 


out of theſe ſorts of proviſions, and many of them have 
even an averſion to freſh meats ; this is again another 
reaſon why they are oftener than other people afflicted 

with the ſcurvy, The inhabitants of the northern 


countries having learned by experience this powerful 
ſource of the ſcurvy, have therefore in long ſieges 


always uſed their utmoſt endeavours by ſallies to bring 


in the cattle of the beſiegers; and have variouſly tor- 
tured their inventions to procure herbage for them 
even from the roofs of their houſes.. Lignis enim 
 obietinis, & corticibus arboris betulae exquiſita induſ- 


tria (domos) tegunt, terram herbiferam quadrata figura 


a campis exciſam ſuperimponentes, quam ſubmiſſo avenae 
vel Hordei ſemine firmioribus radicibus nectunt; quo fit, 
ut tefia bujuſmodi pratorum virentium ſpeciem & vir- 


tutem aemulentur * For they have firſt induſtri- 
* -ouſly covered their houſe- tops with the bark of fir 
e and birch trees, over which they have laid ſquare 
* cakes or turfs of fruitful earth, cut out from the 


fields, which by the roots of oats and barley, fowed 
under them, were firmly connected one to the other; 
** by which artifice the houſe- tops have afforded the | 
<< pleaſure and profit of green meadows.” Thus by 


the uſe of freſh meats they have found means to avoid 
the ſcurvy, which they dreaded beyond all other di- 


755 TY ſtempers; 
uus Hiſtor. gent, ſeptent. Lib, IX, Cap. HI. pag. 316. 


% 
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ſtempers; being previouſly well acquainted with its 
e tabeimged cities. Oo 25 
As mealy pulſes, crude or unfermented, ] incline 
to breed a ſpontaneous glue: like or clammy diſpoſi- 
tion of rhe humours, as we formerly mentioned at 
| I. 69. and as we ſhall ſhew hereafter at F. 1153. and 
as this glutinous ſtate of our juices takes part at leaſt 
in a beginning ſcurvy as the material cauſe ; there- 
fore the reaſon 1s hence apparent why the abundant 
feeding upon ſuch ſo much diſpoſes to the ſcurvy, 
more eſpecially if thoſe who thus feed upon them uſe 
little or no robuſt exerciſes of body; for the hardened' 
bowels of thofe who reap them into the harveſt will 
digeſt theſe and groſſer foods, that are indigeſtible 
and offenſive to idle and ſedentary perſons.. Peas, - 
beans, and the like mealy pulſes or leFamens have 
this glutinous quality, ſince they are eaſily reducible | 
to a meal, which by intermixture with water becomes 
very clammy and ropy, no leſs than the meal that is 
prepared from the ſeveral ſorts of bread- corn. 
As for cheeſe,] although it be prepared from fuch 
ſoft and ſweet taſted milk, we ſee that by age it ac- 
quires acrimony enough to make the mouth or tongue 
ſore. Cheeſe is commonly known to be made by put- 
ting an acid liquor, or elſe that which is commonly 
called rennit, into new milk, whereby the white craffa- 
mentum or curd ſeparates from the clear and thinner. 
ſerum or whey, which is all forced out by a preſs from 
the former, after moulding it in a coarſe cloth: what 
then remains in the cloth is properly ſome particles of 
butter or cream intermixed with the curd or cheeſe 
properly ſo called, and which by virtue of the ſaid 
oil or butter is by long keeping able to become ex, 
tremely acrimonious ; but always of the alcaline ſort, 


and never öf the ſour kind. But where the milk is 
flirſt robbed of its oily cream before it be turned, the 
cheeſe then preſſed from it grows much leſs acrid or 
| ſtrong by keeping, grows tough and hard like horn, 
and by the fire it ſoftens, ſcorches, or 2 _ | 
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ſmells perfectly like a piece of horn *. Cheeſe there- 
fore, although prepared from milk, which is in itſelf 
aceſcent, does by age incline, together with its ac- 
quired acrimony, towards an alcaline putrefaction; 
and fince at the ſam? time it is cuſtomary to add a 
large 8 of ſalt to the cheeſes. that are to be 
kept for any long ſpace, it hence readily appears why 
the eating of cheeſe is prejudicial to thoſe, who from 
other cauſes are already inclining to the ſcurvy : and 
even daily experience ſhews us, that thofe who are 
ſcorbutical, immediately perceive all their complaints 
Increaſed, when they have entered upon the uſe of 
cheeſe, but for a few days only, _ " 
Thoſe who are ſubject to the melancholy, Sc.] 
It appears from what we formerly ſaid upon the cauſes 
df melancholy, that many of them do likewiſe favour 
the production of the ſcurvy, as they introduce a 
ſtubborn clammineſs or tenacity throughout our hu- 


mours; and diſſipate the finer parts from them while 
they render what remains in the veſſels more fixed or 


fluggiſh. Upon theſe accounts authors who have 
wrote upon the ſcurvy, have made out a near affinity 
betwixt the cacochymia that is atrabiliary and that 
which is ſcorbutical. And indeed Eugalenus © has 
ventured boldly to pronounce, that of thoſe who 
« have been oppreſſed with grief under a groſs or 
* poor diet, he has always been able to predict with 
«< certainty, that their diſtemper was either the ſcurvy, 
< or a mixture of it with another malady:“ 2yos cum 
erafſiore victus ratione diuturnior moeſtitia exercuit, de 


. bis aegrotantibus conſtanter ſemper praedicere auſus fut, 


eos a ſcorbuto morbo, vel aliis permixto, teneri. And 
then goes on to ſubjoin*, “ that the internal caufe of 
* this diſtemper is judged to be a redundancy of 
« the melancholic humour:“ Interna bijus morbi 
cauſa, melancholici bumoris exuberantia cenſetur. The 
reverend gentleman who drew up Lord Anſon's late 
: | 5 N : _ voy» 
» H. Boerh. Chem. Tom. II. pag, 301. Pag. 6. Pag. 7. 
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voyage round the world * obſerves to us, that the 


' ſailors afflicted with the ſcurvy became puſillanimous, 
and were ſtruck with great fear even upon the moſt 
trifling occaſions; and he likewiſe remarked, that if 


any thing unluckily fell out that ſeemed to oppoſe 
their hopes of gaining a happy return to their coun- 
try, the violence of the diſtemper preſently increaſed 
upon it, ſo as even to deſtroy ſuch as were already 


got into the laſt degree of it; and that thoſe who as 


yet were able to draw their limbs after them in a 
languiſhing manner enough to perform their duty or 


work appointed them, were immediately obliged to 


take to their bet. „ 
But ſince it was formerly demonſtrated, that the 


hyſterical and hypochondriacal affections are de- 


ſervedly reckoned among the cauſes of melancholy, 
the reaſon is thence evident, why patients ſo afflicted 
are likewiſe inclined to the ſcurvy, when other cauſes 
of the faid diſtemper ſhall alſo: concur ; and more 
eſpecially if they live in thoſe parts where the ſcurvy 
is local or endemical. 5 


But ſince it appeared, in treating upon the general 


cauſes of chronical diſtempers, at $. 1051, that in 
flow diſeaſes there is both obſerved a greater acrimony 


and a greater tenacity throughout the humours, by 


which the blood is altered from its healthy condi- 


tions; the reaſon is thence plain enough why thoſe 
who are obnoxious to chronic maladies fo eaſily fall 


into the ſcurvy. 


More eſpecially thoſe who have too freely indulged 
_ themſelves with the Peruvian bark to an exceſs.] Ir 
was formerly obſerved at $. 753, where we treated 


upon the effects that uſually follow after intermitting 
fevers, eſpecially if they have been violent or long- 
continued, that then thoſe effects are a greater thick- 


neſs and acrimony left in the humours, and a greater 
weakneſs in the ſolids; ſo that the relaxed veſſels, 


and increaſed clammineſs and acrimony of the hu- 
OE . WE ; | | mours, 
* Anſon's Voyage round the world, c. pag. 142, 
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mours, concurring together, ſometimes terminate in 
fevers, intermitting in the ſcurvy, or other chronical 
diftempers. But when the Peruvian bark has been 
uſed for the cure of ſuch fevers, the vices of the hu- 


mours and ſolid parts, introduced by the diſtemper or 
fever itſelf foregoing, have been unjuſtly aſcribed to 


the uſing of the Peruvian bark. In the mean time we 


have obſerved, that in the autumn ſeaſons after very 


hot fummers, intermitting fevers have followed, with 
anguiſh of the precordia, a flight yellowneſs in the 


eyes, and a urine ſomewhat of a jaundice colour; 


all which ſymptoms denote obſtructions formed in 


the abdominal viſcera. When plenty of reſolving me- 


dicines have been here given upon the intermediate or 
well-days, the commotions into which they are after · 
wards put together with the humours by the conſe- 


n= firs of the fever, often clear the ſtuffed-up veſ- 


Is and viſcera from their. clogging matter, ſo as to 


_ diſſipate the fever it produced; or if the fever con- 


tinues on the patient, it then readily is cured by 


the uſe of the Peruvian bark, after once the viſcera 


have been cleared from their obſtructing matter. But 
when the bark is too haſtily adminiſtered, before the 

febrile matter has been duly reſolved and expelled, 
theſe patients are then left in a languiſhing condition; 


and by repeated doſes of the ſame incomparable 
drug, given upon the firſt ſigns of the returning fits 


before the veſſels are opened, ſtubborn obſtructions 


are often left throughout the whole meſenterical ſyſ- 


tem of yeſſels; and theſe may therefore give birth to 


melancholic and hypochondriac diſtempers, (ſee 5. 


1108.) and amongſt them alſo to the ſcurvy, as our 


text obſerves. Sydenham f, who was much incenſed at 


obſerving the ſcurvy ſo often blamed as a cloak to 
other chronical diſtempers, as we formerly mentioned, 


and who likewiſe liberally uſed the Peruvian bark in 


his practice, for the cure of intermitting fevers and 
other maladies, ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he often 
FT? SEE obſerved 


| 8 4 0 
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obſerved it was followed, in the cloſe of the cure, with 
wandering and irregular pains, and with ſome ſuſpi 
cious ſymptoms. He firſt imagined that theſe remain- 
ing complaints ought to be referred to the tribe of 
hyſterical affections; but by repeating his obſervations 
he found by experience, that theſe pains would nor 
yield to the uſe of any hyſterical medicines, yet were 
eaſily removeable by antiſcorbutics; for which rea- 
ſon he named it a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm, and ob- 
ſerves to us, that thoſe “ who have been under a 
„ courſe of long and repeated uſe of the bark, are 
* obnoxious to this diſtemper; which (ſays he,) by 
« the way. is the only inconvenience that I have 
1 known ever to follow from the uſe of this re- 
4 medy:” Qui longum & repetitum corticis Peruvi- 
ani uſum experti ſunt, huic malo int obnoxii; 5 quod 
gquidem, ut obiter attingam, inquit, unicum eſt incom- 
modum, quod ex hoc remedio illatum novi unguam. But 
we have formerly demonſtrated, in the hiſtory of theſe 
intermitting fevers, that there are other miſchiefs that 


may enſue from imprudence in the adminiſtration of 
this excellent Peruvian drug. It is enough here for 


us to obſerve, that by Sydenbant s own confeſſion, the 

2 of the ſcurvy have followed after a too li- 
beral uſe of the Peruvian bark, and that theſe would 
not yield to any but antiſcorburic emedies. | 
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| B U T when the ſcurvy invades _ thus 
circumſtanced, it uſually takes poſſeſſion, 
grows up, and arrives to its full or mature ſtate, 
under the following ſymptoms or appearances. 
1. They have an unuſual lazineſs, dulneſs, 
and love of fitting [till or lying down, a weari- 
neſs that is ſpontaneous or from no fatigue felt 
R ah their body, a ſenſe of heavineſs 
Y Wigs: 


— 
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throughout the ſame, and a painfulneſs of all 
their muſcles as if they had been over-laboured, 
more eſpecially in the muſcles of the loins and 
+highs, and they have particular difficulty in 
walking up or down high or hilly places ; and 
even in the morning when they awake out of 
their ſleep, all their limbs and muſcles feel as 
if they were tired and bruiſed: 


The beſt diagnoſis or knowledge of a diſtemper is 
to be had, from ſurveying the ſymptoms that are 
obſcrvable, while the malady is upon the patient ; 
and therefore this method is here purſued in our de- 
| ſcription of the ſcurvy. But in many diſtempers, 
more eſpecially thoſe of the acute kind, among the 
crowd of ſymptoms are found ſome that more par- 
ticularly characterize or determine the diſtemper, ſo 
that it may by them be readily diſtinguiſhed from 
all other maladies ; notwithſtanding at the ſame time 
there are alſo a great number of ſymptoms that 
attend, which are to be found likewiſe in other 
complaints. So, for example, an acute fever, with 
a hard pulſe, and a ſharp pungent or ſhooting pain, 
that greatly impedes the breathing, and excites al- 
moſt a perpetual coughing, are chiefly obſervable in 
a pleuriſy, and ſerve to make up the diagnofis of 
the malady. When a fierce and perpetual delirium 
attends with an acute continual fever, a phrenſy is 
ſaid to be upon the patient. But then both in the 
phrenſy and in the pleuriſy, there are often many 
ſymptoms in common to each of them; namely, 
thirſt, anguiſh, heat, wakefulneſs, and ſometimes 
ſickneſs or reachings, Sc. But in chronic diſeaſes 
that ariſe from vices of the humours ſlowly introduced 
into them (ſee 8 1050.) and by ilow degrees injure 
the functions of the body, there is often greater dif- 


ficulty in diſcovering and pointing out thoſe pathog- 
nomical ſigns which afford a certain diagnoſis of the } 
8 „ preſent 


| Preſent malady; and this more eſpecially is true to- 
wards the beginning of the complaint, when the 
tient's health is as it were upon the decline, but not 


yet perfectly injured or reduced to a morbid ſtate. 


The antecedent cauſes having gone before, which 
are apt to produce the ſcurvy, give a conſiderable 
light into the knowledge of the diſeaſe itſelf, which 
ſo much delights in a variety of ſymptoms, that the 
beſt writers who have made their obſervations upon 
it, aſſure us that in any two patients afflicted with 
the ſcurvy, the very ſame or like ſymptoms are ſel- 
dom or never to be obſerved ; or if they ſhould hap- 
pen to be of the ſame kind, they yet often ariſe in a 
different courſe or order in divers patients  _ 
Authors are however agreed in this, that a be- 


ginning ſcurvy is accompanied with an unuſual tor- 


pidity or ſluggiſhneſs of body and mind, with a weari- 
neſs throughout their whole habit, called here ſponta- 
neous to diſtinguiſh it from that which ariſes in per- 
ſons who are violently fatigued by labour. 5 
But the like wearineſs and heavineſs of the whole 
body are alſo obſerved in other incipient diſeaſes, as 
Hippocrates hath already obſerved to us (ſee S. 433. 
734.) when he pronounces in general, that ſpontane- 
ous laſſitudes preſage approaching diſeaſes. More- 


over ſuch as are upon a recovery from violent diſ- 


_ eaſes, if they endeavour to exerciſe themſelves with 
ſome violence when their ſtrength is. exhauſted, be- 


come ſenſible of the like laſſitude ; and more fo when 


their diſtemper is not as yet entirely ſubdued, bur 
ſome part of the matter of the diſeaſe ſtill remains in 
the body. Sydenham being appriſed of this, was much 


diſpleaſed to obſerve the ſcurvy ſo much accuſed upon 


every occaſion, and would therefore have theſe to be 
taken for the ſigas of approaching diſeaſes not yet 
* formed, &:. or the unhappy remains of ſome di- 
+ ſtemper not yet wholly ſubdued or carried off, from 


« which 


. - Eugalenus in pluribus locis. Vander Mye de Morbis Bredanis 


pag. 5» ©, 7. Bachſtrom de ſcorbuto pag. 19. 


1 


— 
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* We 
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e which remains the blood and other humours conti- 
te nued to be contaminated * :” Vel morborum fientium, 
nondum vero factorum, Oc. vel etiam infelices reliquias 
morbi alicujus nondum devidti penitus, a quibus ſanguis 
cacterique humores contaminantur. We alſo obſerve; 
that a warm and moiſt diſpoſition of the air concur- 
ring together, affect all perſons in ſuch. a manner 
that their whole body ſeems heavier, and indiſpoſed 
to perform their cuſtomary exerciſes or motions, and 
this from the diminution that is hereby made in dif- 
charge of inſenſible perſpiration, as appears from the 
obſervations of Sanctorius: and even without this ſuch 
a torpidity is often obſervable in perſons who are very 
lethoric. It is therefore hence apparent, that the 
ike ſymptoms with thoſe of a beginning ſcurvy, are 
alſo to be found in other diſtempere. 
But the phyſician who attends to all the ſymptoms 
of a beginning ſcurvy, may yet be able to diſtinguiſh 
it from other complaints, if he is aſſured, as we lately 
_ obſerved, that. the cauſes apt to produce the malady 
have gone before. As for the ſpontaneous laſſitude, 
when that is the preſage of an acute malady, it ſoon 
iſſues into the A e complaint itſelf: but if 
it ariſes from an obſtructed or retained perſpiration, 
it will go off by reſt of body, with a thin diet, and 
a mild ſweat; or if this be neglected, it may ſome- 
times produce a more dangerous diſtemper. But in 
the ſcurvy, this kind of laſſitude ſlowly advances upon 
the patient, gradually increaſing through a number 
of days, and ſometimes even weeks, without any other 
conſequent complaint; and it has moreover this pe- 
culiarity to itſelf, that the wearinefs ſeems more trou- 
bleſome to the patient upon awaking out of ſleep, 
than it does at any other time of the day, whereas 
the laſſitudes that ariſe from other cauſes are rather 
abated after ſleeping. _ „%%% 1 nc LY 
Novy it is remarkable, that a ſenſe of lightneſs and 
chearfulneſs to motion, is the moſt conſpicuous, when 


o 


k Sea. VI. Cap. v. pag. 349- ; 
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All the humours of the body have the freeſt motion 


eirculatory through their reſpective veſſels in all parts 
of the habit: and on the contrary, that if there be 
any impediment to the free motion of the humours 


through the veſſels of the whole, or any one ou | 


of the body, a ſenſe of heavineſs and uneaſine 


8 is 


from ee rp. ny A perſon in health feels not 
the weight of his own arm, but if it be invaded with 


a phlegmon, it ſeems to him like ſo much lead, and 
obliges him either to ſuſpend it by a ſling, or elſe to 
reſt and ſupport it by ſome other means. But ſince 
too great a thickneſs or clammineſs of the humours 
is a principal cauſe offending in the preſent diſtem- 


per, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew at S. 1153. and the 


productive cauſes mentioned in the foregoing ſection 
are favourers to the generating ſuch a tenacity in the 


blood andJuices, it ſeems thence juſtly concluſive, that 


the ſymptoms obſerved in this firſt ſtage of the ſcurvy 
may be truly aſcribed to an imperviouſneſs or influxi- 
bility of the humours through their veſſels, while at 


the ſame time, there is a deficiency in the required 


ſtock of the moſt ſubtile humours or nervous ſpirits 
deſtined to the muſcular motions; in as much as theſe 


laſt cannot be ſeparated in their due quantity and 


quality from a blood that is vitiated from its healthy 


Nate, by too great a clammineſs or viſcidity. But 
when as yet this viſcidity is not conjoined with any - 


great degree of acrimony, towards the beginning of 
the diſtemper, the ſcorbutical patient does not much 
complain of any troubleſome pains, but only of weari- 
neſs and heavineſs perceived throughout the whole 


body. And this concludes the firſt ſtage of the ſcurvy, 


in which, if the malady be not timely cured or carried 

off, a train of new ſymptoms immediately follow; 
ſuch as are ſucceſſively enumerated under the enſuing 
number of the preſent ſectioun. 8 


2*. The reſpiration becomes difficult or la- 


borious, ſhort or panting, and even loſt in a 
| X man- 


i 


„ 
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manner from ſlight motions of the body; a 
ſwelling invades the legs or ancles, which goes 
off, and again returns, while the limbs them- 
ſelves are indiſpoſed to motion, with a kind of 
heavineſs ; the ſkin becomes ſpread with ſpots 
that are red, brown, yellow, or . violet; the 
countenance or colour of the face appears of a 
wuhited- brown; the mouth begins to have a 
fetid ſmell, and the gums grow ſwelled, pain- 
ful, hot and itching, bleeding upon every flight 
occaſion ; the teeth appear naked or uncovered 
by their gums, and looſe; wandering pains of 
divers ſorts invade all parts of the body both 
external and internal, producing wonderful 
gripes, ſtitches of the fide, ſtomach-pains, with 
iliac, colicy, ang nephritical pains ; pains of 
the bladder, liver, ſpleen, Sc. to which add va- - . 
rious hæmorrhages, but of the ſlighter kind. i 


_ *Tis to be obſerved, that we have here a deſcrip- 
tion of thoſe ſymptoms of the ſcurvy that appear 
when the diſtemper has gradually advanced itſelf af- 
ter its uſual and flow manner. But in cities that lie 
under a ſiege, and in long voyages by ſea, where 
falutary foods are ſcarce-to be got, and the perſons 
lie under perpetual grief and fear, this diſtemper ad. 
vances much more haſtily, all the ſymptoms hitherto — ÞF{F 
mentioned quickly break out in a rage, and the q 
malady arrives in a very ſhort time at its higheft \ 
Nate of malignity. Under the former number of 
this ſection we obſerved, that walking becomes very 
-unealy to the patient, more eſpecially up and down 
high or ſteep places, and above all in aſcending haſti- 
ly up a ſteep hill, or the like. For while this is at- 
tempted, almoſt all the muſcles are labouring to 
raiſe the weight of the whole body; and although 
their action be much leſs in deſcending, yet it is not 


l- . 
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inconſiderable, ſince the body employs no ſmall force 
of the muſcles to keep it evenly poiſed, and from 
falling by too haſty or precipitated a defcent. But 
when the muſcles are employed (ſee F. 28. Ne 2.) the 
motion of the venal blood is quickened towards the 
right ſide of the heart, which ſoon after becomes 
over- charged or oppreſſed by it, unleſs the ſaid blood 
can obtain a quick and free current from the heart 
through the pulmonary arteries. And this is the rea- 
fon why even healthy perſons, who ſtep ſwiftly up 
a ſtair-caſe, begin to feel a palpitation or ſtrong beat- 
ing of their heart, with a more quick and trouble- 


| ſome breathing; becauſe at that time the blood is 
returned fo haſtily from the body by the veins to the 


right ventricle of the heart, that the like quantity 
cannot paſs in the ſame time through the lungs, un- 
leſs they be oftener dilated by a quicker reſpiration: 
and in conſequence of this, the perſon muſt at laſt 
either reſt or be ſuffocated. . After this manner it is, 
that generous horſes are often obſerved to fall down 
dead of a ſudden, when they are exerciſed by too 
ſwift a courſe in racing or riding. Now if this 
quickened return of the venal blood be made in a 


healthy perſon, whoſe juices are all found, and veſ- 


ſels freely pervious, we may readily perceive that a 
ſmall acceleration of the venal blood, in this manner. 
excited by muſcular motion, mult produce the like 


| effects, as if a greater clammineſs of the blood ſhould 


render it more ſlowly paſſable through the pulmo- 
nary arteries : but ſuch a clammineſs or tenacity of 
the blood we know to be preſent in the ſcurvy, as we 


ſhall hereafter prove at F. 1153; hence the reaſon 


appears why in the beginning of a ſcurvy there is a 
difficulty of walking up and down ſteep places ; and 
as the diſtemper further advances, the breathing fails 
even by lighter exerciſes of the body. Eugalenus *, 
who has deſcribed this diſtemper to the life, very 
fairly obſerves this when he ſays, Si morbus Hic ſub/it, 
| TE Poſt 
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poſt levem motum (extra maniſeſtam viſcerum obſtructi- 
onem) eum demonſtrabunt, cum difficilior reſpiratis, 
tum labra genaeque ſubfuſco ac Iurido colore, praeter 
conſuetudinem, citraque ambientis atris frigus, conſpi- 


cuae: If this e continues, the ſymptoms 


that attend ſlight motion of the body will plainly 


„ ſhew it, without any manifeſt obſtruction in the 
. «©. viſcera, by the more difficult breathing, with the 


« preternatural, livid, or brown colour of the lips 
% and cheeks, which is conſpicuous without any cold- 
<< neſs of the external air.“ Why the face appears of a 
tivid or kaden-colour when the lungs are ſtuffed up, 


was formerly examined (at F. 848.) when we treated 
upon a fatal peripneumony. But here Eugalenus*, 


very well remarks, that this difficulty of breathing 
which is proper to the ſcurvy, may be readily diſtin- 


guiſhed from that which ſprings from other cauſes in 


different maladies, inaſmuch as there is here © nei- 
ther a cough, wheezing, rattling in the wind-pipe, 


__ ©. pungent pain, nor an upright and great motion of 


© the cheft, nor any other complaints of the like 
* kind, peculiar to diſtempers of the breaſt :* 2uſſis, 
fibilus, ftertor, dolor pangens, orthopnoes, & bis fimi- 


lia thoracis affettibus propria. 


A ſwelling of the legs or ancles that goes and re- 


turns, Sc.] Since the afcent of the venal blood to- 
wuards the heart is more difficulty made from the 
lower limbs of the body, therefore nature has fur- 


nifhed thoſe veins with a greater number of valves, 
and placed them either upon or betwixt very conſi- 
derable and active muſcles ; by the preſſure and mo- 


tion of which the blood in the adjacent veins may be 


accelerated towards the heart: and from hence we 
often obſerve the legs fwell in perſons who fit long 
unactive, becauſe the ſmaller veins cannot now eaſily 
empty themfelyes into the larger ones that are over- | 
diſtended. But ſince an unuſual ſlothfulneſs, and a 


defective breathing, from very flight exerciſe, attend 
= | Ee i 9, pen 


* Ibidem. 
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upon this malady, ſo as almoſt entirely to prohibit all 
muſcular motion, the reaſon thence appears why a 
ſwelling of the legs ſo often attends this ſtage of the _ 
ſcurvy. But as the warmth of the bed, and an hori- 
' zontal poſture of the body, facilitates the return of 
the venal blood from the lower limbs, the ſwelling of 
the legs will be thus relieved for a while, and after- 
wards return again for the former reaſons. | 
This more difficult courſe of the humours through 
the lower limbs, will however not only charge them 
with a cumberſome ſwelling, but alſo with a ſenſe of 
heavineſs, almoſt as if they were filled up with melted 
lead, which will again increaſe their indiſpoſition to 
motion or exerciſe. Add to this that the viſcid and 
almoſt ſpiritleſs blood of ſcorbutical perſons, will af- 
ford a leſs proportion of unhealthy ſubtile fluids to be 
thence ſeparated and prepared by the fabric of the 
encephalon, to be thence diſtributed by the nerves to 
the muſcles for their motions. EE Es un. 
Spots that are red, brown, &c.] All the authors 
who have wrote upon this diſtemper, and reckoned 
up its ſymptoms, aſſure us they have obſerved ſuch 
ſpots. During the ſiege of Breda ', thoſe afflicted 
with the ſcurvy had livid ſpots diſperſed over the ſur- 
face of the body, and even in many of them the 
whole ſkin was tinctured with a purple- colour. Eu- 
galenus obſerves to us, that theſe livid ſpots in the 
ſcorbutical perſons, deceived many ſurgeons and em- 
pirical practiſers into a belief that they were infeſted 
with the plague, who by ſupplying them under the 
ſame notion with theriaca and other warm medicines, 
haſtened many of them to their end: nor is this de- 
ception ſo much to be wondered at, if we conſider 
that the incomparable Powpart ", in his attentive ob- 
ſervations upon the worſt ſort of ſcurvy that raged 
in the hoſpitals, concluded that it had ſome reſem- 
blance to the ſevere plague of the Athenians, whic 
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is deſcribed by Lucretius; and by comparing toge- 
ther the ſymptoms he had obſerved, with the de- 


ſcription left us of the ſaid plague by that poet, he 


ſufficiently confirms his opinion. But the obſerva- 


tions made by Poupart give great light into the na- 


ture of this diſtemper, becauſe he has pointed to a 


rationale for the ſymptoms that were obſerved in 
the diſtemper, by diſſections of the deceaſed bodies. 


Some of theſe patients had their arms, legs, and 
thighs, tinctured with a deep red- colour, inclining 
to a black; but then in theſe after death, there was 


a quantity of blood found extravaſated under the 
ſkin, where it was concreted, and of a black- colour; 
and the like extravaſation he alſo found to be the 


cauſe of the blue, red, yellow, and black diſcoloura- 
tions, or ſpots, that here appeared on the body, con- 
formable to the changing colour and conſiſtence of 


the bloody humour evaſated; for when the blood 
had continued ſome time coagulated, and of a black 
colour, it afterwards relented, and began to melt 

into a liquid, that paſſed through various degrees of 
Colours before it entirely diſperſed, much in the ſame 
manner as we obſerved of the blood in contuſions, 


when we treated on this ſubject at $. 324. For there 
is a very near affinity betwixt the ſcorbutical ſpots, 


and thoſe diſcolourations of the ſkin that follow after 


bruiſes, becauſe in both there is an evaſation of the 


humours under the integuments that remain whole : 
in both caſes the ſmall veſſels are broke open, and 
the very ſame violences ſeem to be committed by in- 


ternal cauſes in the ſcurvy, as appear to follow from 


contuſions externally ; namely, a rupture of the veſ- 
ſels, and extravaſation of their contained humours : 
for in the ſcurvy we obſerve a degeneracy of the hu- 


mours towards a diſſolving acrimony, and an increa- 


ſed tenderneſs of the ſolid parts, which diſpoſes them 
to break with the leaſt force. I remember myſelf to 
have remarked ſometimes, that by compreſſing the 


wriſt ſomewhat hard in feeling the pulſes of ſcorbu- 


tieal 
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tical patients, the marks of my fingers have there 
viſibly appeared of a blue colour the next day. And 
a troubleſome painfulneſs is felt by thoſe patients, 
deeply ſeated, when there are like extravaſations of 
the blood made more inwardly betwixt the muſcles, 
which pains reſemble thoſe of contuſed parts, and 
grow eaſier upon the appearance of thoſe blue and 
livid diſcolourations under the ſkin, which ſnew the 
blood extravaſated has now removed its ſeat more 
outwardly. . Poupart o even found the muſcles of theſe 
ſcorbutical patients, after death, ſtuffed up and hard- 
ened like a board. by the blood evaſated and lodged. 
betwixt their fibres; and under theſe circumſtances 
they have had the moſt troubleſome pains, that have 
grown eaſier when the evaſated blood has changed 
ts reſidence for one more outward, beneath the ſkin, 
And I have frequently obſerved this in my practice, 
that the moſt troubleſome pains of the ſcurvy have 
been eaſier when blue or livid ſpots have made their 
appearance under the ſkin of the parts affected by the 
pains. Bruner ? alſo informs us he has made the like 
obſervation, that theſe pains have not gone on before 
ſpots, very largely ſpreading, have made their ap- 
pearance about the ſkin, which he has endeavoured 
to remove by the uſe of diſcutients. 

The colour of the face appears of a whited-brown.] 
There is a very near relation betwixt the atrabiliary 
cacochymia and that of the ſcurvy, deſcribed in the 
foregoing ſection ; and we have already treated upon 
this change of colour i in the face before, at 5. 1094. 
When Eyugalenus * expounds the ſigns by which the 
ſcurvy may be timely known, and cured before it 
grows ſtubborn or violent, he remarks, that in ſome 
<< patients there is alſo a leaden colour of the face, 
more eſpecially in ſuch as abound with a thick 
« and melancholy blood: IA nonnullis quogus li vi- 


dus faciei color, in iis pot iſſimum, qui craſio & melan- 


cholico abundant Zaun and he adds that in theſe, 
| r t M0 
| hid. pag. $474 755 r be Scorbuto, p. 17. 3 Pag. F. 13. 
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after light motion of body, the lips and cheeks ap- 
2 ſpread with a browniſh, or black - and- blue co- 


lour. | 


ſigns of the ſcurvy ſhew themſelves very early about 
the teeth and gums, inſomuch that the ſcorbutical 

acrimony feems particularly to affect theſe parts; and 
accordingly the people who dwell where this diſtem- 
per isendemical or local, have ſore gums, with all their 
teeth almoſt in a rotten condition. But the phyſici- 
ans who practiſe about ſuch towns, have always a 
careful regard to enquire after the condition of the 


patient's gums. The fleſh of the gums is naturally 
tenſe or turgid, and conſiderably firm, clothing that 


Part of the teeth which is not covered by the enamel- 


led or vitreous cruſt; but when the ſcurvy begins to 


prevail, the gums grow flaccid. and ſubſide, or fall 
down from the middle of the bodies or crowns of the 
teeth, leaving their bony roots expoſed to the air, 
which are not defended by the ſaid vitreous cruſt, 


But at the ſame time alſo the gums begin to riſe up, : 


red and ſwelled betwixt the interſtices of the teeth, 


where they have ſometimes a ſort of itching, and are 
afterwards painful: But when theſe ſigns appear, 


hyſicians know by them that the ſcurvy is preſent, 
Now as the gums naturally adhere to the ſoft or 


| roots of the teeth, and are to them inſtead of a peri- 
gaſteum, therefore when they fall away the teeth be- 


gin to grow foul, and corrupt or rot, ſo as to fall out 
m fragments. Moreover, the membrane that lines 


the ſockets of the teeth in a jaw, being a kind of 


production from the gums, becomes at length difor- 
dered like them, whereupon the teeth grow looſe, 
and even ſometimes fall out, with no violence, before 
they are much decayed by any caries or rottenneſs, 
Hence it is that in ſuch ſcorbutic regions, where the 


diſtemper ſo much prevails, we often ſee perſons 
toothleſs in the flower of their age: for if the diſtem- 


Per itſelf be cured when once the roots of the teeth, 


: 1 covered 


The mouth begins to have a fetid ſmell, Gr.] The 


— eo — — 


| 
| 
' 
| 


a quantity of this filth. Even ſometimes it happens 
that the ſaid filth, collected within the ſockets of the 
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covered by the gums, are grown carious, the gums 
never grow to them again, any more than the peri- 


oſteum will unite to a foul bone. For this reaſon it 
is that the gums appear ſo looſe and fallen away from 


the teeth, while thoſe protuberant parts of the gums 


that riſe up betw-ixt the interſtices of the teeth, are 


found to have no manner of connexion, but may ea- 


fily be removed any way by a probe. In this caſe 


then the gums look red or angry, have at firſt an 


itching, grow afterwards painful, and at times often 


bleed with very flight touches: and Poupart ob- 
| ſerves, that ſcorbutic infants will often lacerate their 


itching gums with their nails, and tear away ſome 


== from them; which they may eaſily do, ſince 
ing no longer ſupported by the teeth, their ſub- 


ſtance begins to melt or diſſolve. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, upon dividing a piece of bread or an 
apple by the teeth, they leave the dif ble aſpect 

45 mr agreeable alpe 
of y impreſſions from the gums. But the 1 
inks 


of the blood, poured: out from the gums by 


touches, are collected betwixt the flaccid gums and 


the teeth; and even ſometimes blood will gather in 
the ſame manner within the ſockets of the teeth, 


when they begin to grow looſe ; and by corrupting 
in thoſe lodgments, it occaſions the mouth to ſtink. 
J have often ſeen in theſe ſcorbutical caſes, that by 
preſſing the gums cloſe to their teeth, according to 
the courle or length of each jaw, they have ſpued up 


teeth, will cat through their bony partitions, that are 


both thin and tender, ſerving to diſtinguiſh each 
tooth from its next neighbour; and in this manner 


it has ſoaked through the whole extent or length of 


the jaw- bone, corrupting and deſtroying all before it, 
unleſs one or two of the teeth are withdrawn from 
the jaw, to allow a paſſage for the corrupting: matter 

to flow out of the bone: of which fort there is a caſe 


| ROB Hes related 
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related by Poupart *, in a child of ten years old, in 
whom the ſurgeon was obliged to draw out all the 
teeth, in order to depurate and heal the gums and 
jaw. All the ſymptoms we have hitherto mentioned, 
dually enſue upon milder ſorts of the ſcurvy ; but 
when the ſaid diſtemper haſtily degenerates into a 
malignant ſtate, they very ſpeedily ſhew themſelves. 
Wandering pains of divers ſorts, &c.] All the wri- 
ters upon the ſcurvy acknowledge theſe pains to be 
attendant upon the diſtemper ; and even Sydenham, . 
who was not very apt to be over-credulous of the 
ſcurvy, has obferved, that after uſing the Peruvian 
bark, the patients have been afflicted with theſe 
_ irregularly wandering pains, which upon their 
firſt appearance he miſtook for hyſterical ones; but 
as they proved inflexible to the remedies appropri- 
ated to thoſe complaints, he afterwards learnt that 
they were only curable by antiſcorbutics, which re- 
moved them with eaſe, when given in the beginning 
of the malady, as we formerly intimated under the 
foregoing ſeftion. | Tc. 
At the fame time it is alſo from hence apparent, 
that various other kinds of maladies may be imitated 
by the ſcurvy, according as the ſcorbutic acrimony 
invades divers parts of the body. Tis true it com- 
monly firſt ſhews itfelf about the gums and teeth; 
but we are no leſs certain that at the ſame time it af- 
fects many other parts, as is evident from what we 
have already advanced, and as will be more clearly . 
ſhewn hereafter, when we come to mention the ob- 
ſervations that have been made upon opened bodies 
"deceaſed of the ſcurvy. Eugalenus *, by many prac- 
tical inſtances, ſhews us the great number of appear- 
ances under which the ſcurvy often impoſes upon the 
leſs ſkilful practitioners. In a citizen of Embden it 
lay maſked under the appearance of a pleuriſy, in 
which an empyrical practiſer in vain attempted ta 
procure an eaſement of the pains by twice n 
e e the 
AIbid. pag. 433. a pag. 50. ad. 59, | 
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the patient, who was of a very cold and phlegmatic 


habit: but Eugalenus perceiving there was here no 
troubleſome cough, no hardneſs of the pulſe, nor any 
violent fever, while the pains themſelves intermitted 
and returned again at intervals, and the patient's ha- 
bit but little favoured the production of inflamma- 
tory complaints, the urines being alſo thick, copious, 
and depoſiting a lateritious ſediment (upon which we 
hall ſay more hereafter), he thence preſently con- 
cluded, that the ſaid pain of the ſide muſt be a cold 
ſcorbutical malady, rather than a pleuriſy ; and there- 
fore judged it was proper to enter upon a courſe of 
the medicines that are appropriated to the ſcurvy, 
the truth of which was afterwards approved by the 
happy event. I have often obſerved the moſt trou- 
bleſome pains about the ſtomach, and heart in ſuch 
ſcorbutical perſons ; bur then the fore-mentioned 
ſigns of a beginning ſcurvy, joined with the ſaid ſcor- 
butic urines, a ſmall, weak, and unequal pulſe, more 
remarkable at thoſe times when the ſevere pains are 
urgent, have afforded ſigns ſure enough for the diſ- 
covery of the diſtemper. | | n+ 
Various hæmorrhages, but of the lighter ſort.] 
Namely, when the blood-veſſels are ſo far eroded by 
the acrimony of the humours, or the ſolid membranes ' 
rendered ſo ſoft and thin as to break open with the 
leaſt force, and pour out their contained blood: from 
hence it is that a ſlight preſſure upon the gums ſets 
them a bleeding; and from hence proceed thoſe ſub- 
cutaneous ſpots and extravaſations of blood, that 
were formerly mentioned to be made into the cellular 
ſubſtance that is betwixt the fibres of the muſcles ; 
and ſometimes there will be likewiſe frequent bleed- 
ings from the noſe, but ſuch as are ſlight only. But 
when once the texture and coheſion of the blood itſef 
begin to melt by a putrid diſſolution, there then fol- 
low the moſt profuſe and ſurpriſing hemorrhages, 
of which we are to treat in the number next fol- 


lowing. | 475 255 
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2380. The gums next ſhew themſelves with a 
_ . cadaverous ſmell and putrefaction, inflamed, 
bloody, and inclined to a gangrene ; the teeth 
appear looſe, yellow, or black with a caries ; 
5 — ranular veins under the tongue form knotty 
ringlets, and often hzmorrhages, that are even 
fatal, will iſſue from the outward ſkin without 
any apparent wound; but more eſpecially will 
ſuch bleedings flow from the lips, mouth, 
gume, noſe, lungs, ftomach, liver, 3 pan- 


Creas, inteſtines, womb, kidnies, Cc. Next to 


theſe follow ulcers that are of the worſt and 


| _ moſt obſtinate conditions, inflexible to all 


lications, and eaſily diſpoſed to turn gangre- 
28 in all parts, but more eſſ iddby in the 
legs, ſpreading themſelves much every way, 
and with a foul ſmell that long continues ; in 
the ſkin break out itch-like ſores or ſcabs, ſcurf, 
and the ſcaly or milder fort of the dry-leproſy, 
called elephantiaſis; the blood withdrawn from 
the veins appears, in the fibrous or congealed 
part of it, to be of a black colour, grumous or 
cCurdled, thick or clammy, but of a looſe or 
unſolid conſiſtence, while the ſerous portion of 


It is found to be faline, acrid, and with a green- 


iſh-yellow-coloured mucus floating upon the 
ſurface ; the pains are now violently gnawing, 
darting or wounding, and ſhoot through the 
parts very ſwiftly, being the moſt troubleſome 
in the night-time through all the limbs, joints, 
bones, and viſcera ; and in the mean time ap- 
pear the black and blue ſpots or diſcalqurations, 


In the foregoing number of this ſection, we men» 
tioned the ſtinking ſmell of the mouth that begins 
To | On. RE 5b 


Pg 


. * 
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to trouble the patient; but when the diſeaſe is fur- 
ther advanced, this ſmell arrives to a degree that is 
intolerable. I well remember myſelf to have been 
formerly called to ſuch a patient, with whoſe diſtem- 
per I was not yet acquainted, and who, at ſpeaking 
to me, breathed out ſuch a dreadfully corrupt va- 
pour, that I was not far from fainting away at it, 
altho* I reckon myſelf none of the moſt delicate at 
ſupporting nuſances of that ſort. The gums in this 
caſe ſuddenly appear ſwelled, but ſoft and ſpongy, ſo 
zs ſometimes to hide or bury the teeth, and hinder 
them from chewing any ſolid food; and if the tongue 
only is but forcibly preſſed againſt them in talking, 
they preſently fall to bleeding; and in ſome ſhort 
time after, the gums appear livid or even black- 
coloured, and in a condition perfectly gangrenous. 
But this corruption of the gums ſuddenly ſpreads it- 
ſelf, and eats all before ir, more eſpecially in the 
younger patients; and at the ſame time there is alſo _ 
a copious flux of a thin and moſt ill-ſmelling ſaliva 
trom the mouth, as we formerly obſerved upon an- 
other occaſion at F. 423. NY. 2. where we treated 
upon a gangrene ariſing in various parts of the body 
from the depoſition of a ſcorbutic humour, or acrid 
matter. I have in theſe caſes ſometimes obſerved a 
large part of the jawbone come away in a corrupt or 
foul ſtate, after this gangrenous condition of the gums 
has been for ſome time neglected. And ſometimes 
there will a white ſpot make its appearance in the 
cheeks or lips internally, and every way ſurrounded. 
with conſiderable hardneſs ;- and if this be not timely 
touched by a feather dipped in ſpirit of -vitriol, as 
Poupart judiciouſly adviſes, it ; ha after changes 
black, fetid, and eats into all parts that are near it. 
But under theſe ſad circumſtances, tis plain enough 
that the teeth muſt be proportionably in the worſt 
condition, as may be perceived from what we for⸗ 
J ⁊:ũñ⅛à ant, mer 
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merly ſaid of them at the foregoing number of the 


preſent ſection. 

Tbe ranular veins, under the tongue, form knotty 
ringlets.] Tis well known from anatomy, that a 
conſiderable vein remarkably appears on each ſide the 


bridle of the tongue, in its lower ſurface, where they 


are often opened by the lancet in ſome diſtempers; 
theſe are diſtinguiſhed by the title of ranine veins; 
and empty their blood uſually into the external jugu- 
Jars. Theſe ſublingual veins are ſometimes obſerved 
in the ſcurvy knotty, or ſwelled with varices, which 
may proceed from the ſwelling and preſſure made up- 
on them by the parts adjacent, by which the free 
paſſage of the blood, into the jugulars from theſe 
veins, becomes more or leſs intercepted. Perhaps 
another reaſon may be alſo alledged for the diſtention 
of theſe veins, ſince it was ſaid, under the foregoing 
number of this feftion, that the breathing in ſcorbu- 
tical patients becornes difficult, laborious, and almoſt 


deficient, even upon flight exerciſe or motion of the 


body: but we know that in this difficulty of breath- 


ing, the right auricle and ventricle of the heart can- 


not freely empty themſelves, in conſequence of which 
the jugular veins like wiſe will not be eaſily emptied. 
But in another place it was proved, F. 807. in treat- 
ing upon an inflammatory quinſy, that the courſe of 
the venal blood being impeded into the right ventri- 
cle, the veins that carry the returning blood from the 
head, become ſooner diſtended than thoſe of other 
parts of the body: if now, at the ſame time, it be 
alſo conſidered that the ranine veins lie nakedly ex- 
pers without any tough ſkin or other parts to re- 
train them, while they are perpetually macerated and 


fomented by the ſaliva, the reaſon will be thence. 


evident, why theſe veins more particularly become 
diſtended into varices in ſcorbutical patients. Add 
to this, that ſuch patients having their gums ſwelled 


and painful, hardly dare chew. any thing, or even 


move their jaws enough to ſpeak ; ſo that the ge 
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and muſcles moving it, have hardly any motion to 
promote the return of the blood through the incum- 
bent veins, which are well known to receive a conſi- 
derable preſſure from ſwellings of the contracting 
muſcles, in order to promote the return of the venal 
blood to the heart. 

Often hæmorrhages that are even fatal, Se.! 
Where we treated upon ſcorbutical ſpots at the fore- 
going number, it was obſerved that the fluid and 
ſolid parts of the body are ſo changed in this diſtem- 
per, that the humours are even by light cauſes 
poured out of their containing veſſels; and then be- 
ing reſtrained or confined within the outward ſkin or 
whole integuments of the body, afford the appear- 
ance of thoſe red, blue, or livid ſpots, Sc. and even 
in the interſtices betwixt the muſcular fleſh, ſuch ex- 
travaſations of the blood have been obſerved. But 
in theſe caſes, when the extravaſated blood is con- 
gealed, it hinders any further eruption of the blood; 
whereas if the ſame extravaſation be from veſſels that 
open upon the outward ſurface of the body, tis often 
productive of very ſurpriſing and dangerous hæmor- 
rhages. Sennertus tells us he was called i into a con- 
ſultation upon the caſe of a ſcorbutical man, whom he 
obſerved to have had a plentiful flux of blood from 
his leg for ſeveral days paſt, which the ſurgeon could 
by no means reſtrain ; ** although there hardly ap- 
<« peared.to the ſight any evident mark or way by 
« which the blood could flow out from it:” Ei 
vix veſtigium, & via manifeſta, unde ſanguis eflueret, 
viſui appareret. I have myſelf obferved plenty of 
blood flow from the tongue and lips, although upon 
wiping thoſe parts I was unable to diſcern the certain 

place from whence the blood iſſued; and for- the 
gums to pour out blood in ſcorbutical patients, is a 
very common accident. But Paypert * has obſerved 
. 15 6 e from the noſe, and from the 
: | ' bowels: 
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bowels by ſtoal in ſcorbutical patients; and ſometimes 


alſo from the mouth, that has proved fatal to many 


perſons far advanced in years v. If again we conſider 


that the liver, ſpleen, pancreas, c. may be affected 
in the like manner *, and that the firm fleſh of the 


muſcles may become ſo diſſolved or corrupted, that 


in the dead bodies it will hardly bear handling with- 
out falling into pieces; the reaſon will be thence 
evident, why ſcorbutical patients are often ſuddenly 


_ extinguiſhed by internal 1 for thus we 


read ®, that the ſcorbutical ſailors 


und themſelves 
well enough whilſt they remained in bed, could eat 
and drink chearfully, and talk with a ſtrong audible 
voice ; and yet they ſuddenly expired by tranſporting 
them to another ſhip, although they ſtill continued 
in their beds. Others of them who-endeavoured to 


leave their beds for the benefit of air, expired before 


they were able to reach the upper decks of the ſhip : 
ſome of them who were yet able to walk, fell down 


dead in an inſtant, while they were yet endeavouring 


to perform ſome work that required great Strength. 
Now it ſeems highly probable that theſe miſerable 
victims to the ſcurvy, had the texture of their viſcera 
fo far difſolved, that they periſhed by theſe internal 


_ hamorrhages. 


Ulcers that are of the worſt and moſt obſtinate 
conditions, c.] We have already treated upon thoſe 


gangrenous ulcers which are obſerved in the gums 


and other inward Pw of the mouth pf ſcorbutic pa- 

e ſame cauſe there have been alſo 
found ſuppurations or abſceſles in the viſcera, under 
the armpits, and in the groins : even the interſtices 
betwixt the muſcles of the limbs have been found 
full of matter in bodies deceaſed of the ſcurvy <. In 


ſome there have been tubercles that ſprung up and 
gradually increaſed until they broke open into ſcor- 


wh RD butic 
y Ibid. pag. 242. z Ibid. pag. 240, 241, bid. pag. 
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butic ulcers; owing their firſt riſe to the coagulated 
blood that formed the tubercles; and in theſe a quan- 
tity of the grumous blood has diſcharged itſelf every 
time the plaſters were renewed, till at length the 
ulcers have gradually healed up. I have often ſeen 
ulcers of this ſort, nor are they of the worſt condi- 
tions; but in no part are they more miſchievous and 
difficult to cure than in the legs, and more eſpecially 
about the ancles; the whole circumference of ſuch 
an ulcer appears brown, or {ſpread with a bluiſh-pur- 
ple colour, while the bottom of the ſore looks foul or 
ſordid, the lips of it rough as if gnawed, and the 
matter weeping from it is of a filthy ſmell : and all 
who have practiſed phyſic in places where the ſcurvy, 
commonly rages, are-wellacquainted how much trou- 
ble and fatigue theſe ulcerations give to the ſurgeons, - 
how difficultly they are brought to ſicatrize or heal 
up, and how readily they again break out anew. 
Theſe ulcers are found the moſt difficult of all to cure 
in thoſe who practiſe ſedentary arts, inſomuch that 
when the ſcurvy has been cured or corrected in theſe 
by the uſe of ſuitable remedies, yet as they indulge 
themſelves in the like courſe of diet, and continue 
to dwell in low. marſhy places, theſe ulcers uſually 
continue upon them, weeping a watery ſerum, and 
performing the office of iſſues; nor 1s it after a while 
ſafe for them to be healed up, inaſmuch as they daily 
relieye the blood from a conliderable portion of the 
ſcorbutic acrimony, which being retained would have 
done miſchief: accordingly I have ſeen of theſe ul- 
cers that have continued much in the ſame ſtate for 
twenty years running, and in the mean time the pa- 


tients have in other reſpects found themſelves in to- 


lerable good health; but when once theſe aged ulce- 
rations have been cloſed up, either ſpontaneouſly, or 
by the uſe of deliccative remedies, without any freſh 
ones made in the adjacent parts, either death or the 
moſt dangerous diſtempers have been the conſe- 
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quence. Theſe ulcerations of the legs ſeem likewiſe, 
to have been obſerved by the ancient phyſicians, who. 
obſerve to us, that they ariſe from the ſame cauſes 


which ſeem to favour the production of the ſcurvy.” 


Thus Hippocrates * writes, that the ulcers of the legs 
have followed from the uſe of water in fens or ſtand- 
ing pools ; and Galen © obſerves, that cutaneous ul- 
cerations have enſued from a ſcarcity of the market- 


proviſions ; as alſo "the herpes, impetigo, itch, le. 


roy, Sc. from the ſame cauſe : bur theſe and the 


ike maladies upon the ſkin, are by modern phyſi- 


Vw 8 5 
Itch-like fores, feabs, ſeurf, and the milder ſort of 


— * * 


roding the veſſels, they may there produce various 
cutaneous diſeaſes; and this will follow in a more 
eminent degree about the cutaneous folicles or cells, 
where the fmall veſſels are interwoven and wound up 
in a more intricate manner. From hence there are 

various kinds of puſtules and ſpots that ſometimes 


offer themſelves in ſcorbutical patients. I obſerved. 
in a woman of fifty years of „ labouring under 


an inveterate ſcurvy, that ſmall bliſters, full of ichor, 
vere diſperſed all over ber ſkin, being of divers mag 


* 
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nitudes, ſome of them equal to the end of one's fin- 1 
ger, and ↄthers of them much leſs: but the watery | 
ichor they. contained was ſo acrimonious, that if it 


was not let out from the bliſters, it ulcerated the ſub- 
Jacent ſkin ; but if the bliſters were once punctured, 
they collapſed, dried up, and afterwards fell off in 


the form of dry ſcales. In many places the cuticle, 


| together with. the ſkin irſelf; began to thicken conſi- 


_ derably, although without any i change 
ell 


of their colour, and her nails fell off. In another 


woman who had lain long ſcorbutical, I found the 
ſkin in many places diſcoloured with purple ſpots, 


upon which the cuticle, degenerating, fell off in ſcales 
of a conſiderable thickneſs, without diſcharging any 
ichor ; but theſe falling ſcales were ſoon renewed 


_ again, and yielded no very agreeable aſpect. If now 


wie compare this with what Aretacus has wrote upon 


the elephantiaſis, it-will plainly appear that many of 

the foul ſymptoms of that diſtemper are ſometimes to 
be obſerved in the ſcurvy, Moreover Galen © ob- 
ſerves, that in Alexandria many were afflicted with 


the elephantiaſis, becauſe they greatly uſed pulſe, peas, J 
ſhell-fiſh, and ſalted proviſions of many kinds; and 
becauſe at the ſame time the greater heat of the am- 


bient air encouraged the impetus of the humours to 


ſettle upon the ſkin. He remarks likewiſe, that in 


Germany and Myſia that diſtemper ſeldom a ; 
abroad, and was almoſt never to be found amongſt 
the milk-drinking Scythians;: Theſe conſiderations | 


led the celebrated/ Cocchi to ſuſpect that the ele- 


phantiaſis might be referred to the ſcurvy, and that 
the reaſon of its being a diſtemper more frequent in 
Egypt, might be the great ſcarcity of vegetable 
Proviſions which there prevails : and he very judici- 


ouſly obſerves, that the elephantical patients, who he 


7 


moſt deſpaired of being cured, after they were ba- 
iſhed, on account of the foulneſs oftheirdiſtemper, and 
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removed from the ſociety of mankind into remote 
deſarts, they were there often recovered or cured, not 


by the eating of vipers through want, as ſome have 
imagined in their writings, but becaule the diſtreſſed. 
patient could find nothing but plants or vegetables to 


feed upon. It was formerly obſerved at $. 11 50, that 5 
the ſcarcity of vegetable pròviſions in long voyages 


by ſea, and in beſieged cities, produces the ſcurvy; 


and it will hereafter appear, that the ſcurvy is very 


happily to be cured by ſuch a vegetable diet, as alſo by 
the uſe of milk and whey; and therefore the reaſon 
hence appears, why ſometimes the like diſorders of 


the ſkin which attend an elephantiaſis, are alfo ob- 


ſerved in the ſcurvy. . 
The blood withdrawn from the veins, Sc.] As it 


is ſometimes neceſſary to take blood from ſcorbutical 


patients, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew at F, 1161, phy- 
ficians have thus had opportunities of conſidering the 
ſtate of it out of the veins, and of obſerving how 
much, and in what manner, it has degenerated from 


the conditions of blood that is healthy. Tis well 


known that the blood of a perſon in health, with- 
drawn from a vein into a clean veſſel, ſoon after con- 


geals into an uniform red cake, from whence a yel- 


lowiſh liquor, called its ſerum or whey, by degrees 
ſeparates, and in the midſt of which floats the red 
concrete or iſland of the craſſamentum, which in the 
upper ſurface of it next the air, looks of a bright ſcar- 
let colour, but has a colour much darker or more ob- 

ſcure in its lower ſurface, where the intenſity of the 


colour brings it almoſt to a black; but the floating 


iſland, or cake of the craſſamentum in ſcorbutical 


blood, has a black colour throughout, and appears 
grumous or of an uneven conſiſtence, and by a very 


ſight force or preſſure it melts into a kind of dark: 
brown liquid. The ſcorbutical ſerum of this blood 


appears of a green colour, has a taſte that is acrimo- 


nious, and has ſometimes ſuch a clammineſs as gives 


it the conſiſtence of a-gelly. Sometimes I have ob- 


„„ ered 
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ſerved the whole ſerum of the blood changed into ſuch 
@ mucous. tenacity or. gelly, and ſometimes only the 
upper part of it, which very firmly cohered with the 
ſuperior ſurface of the floating cake of cruor. Euga- 
lenus has remarked, that he always found the blood 
thus conditioned in thoſe who indulged themſelves 
with the groſſer foods, and had continued for ſome 
time afflicted by the diſtemper; and that even the 
common people, upon the ſight of ſuch dark and ge- 
latinous blood, dire&ly conclude that the owner of it 
has the ſcurvy. But when blood is withdrawn under 
the worſt degrees of the diſtemper, where its texture 
is diſſolved by a putrid colliquation, the late cele- 
brated Hoffman * tells us, he has with admiration - 
L ſeen a very thin and ſcarlet coloured liquor, of an 
« ** acrjmonjous taſte, flow out of the vein, inſtead of 

& a thick blood; which has left no craſſamentum or 
cake behind, in the bottom of the veſſel :” Loco 
anguinis craſſi, n tenue, coccinei coloris, S acris 

ſaporis ſerum, nulla craffiori ſubſtantia in Jawa, vaſs 
relifia affiuxiſſe, non fine admiratione. 

The pains are now violently gnawing, G.] Since 
the blood and its ſerum in ſcorbutical patients is con- 
ditioned as above-mentioned, by its clammy tenacity 
it will eaſily cohere with, or arreſt itſelf within the 
ſtreights of the mall veſſels, which will at the ſame 
time be corroded by its acrimony in thoſe parts of the 
body where the ſtagnation may be formed. But when 
impervious humours begin to he arreſted in the con- 
verging extremities of the veſſels, which become 
over-ſtrained or diſtended, pain is the conſequence: 
and if by the repeated force or action of the fluids 
upon the hack of the obſtruction, they ate able at 
times to urge forward their courſe, but with ſome 
difficulty, then thoſe pains will be wounding or dart- 


ing, and ſoon vaniſh when the heſitating blood: 805 ; 


has * a clear paſſage from che ſtreights of the 
3 i 
=_ rag 45. Mel. ai, hen. Tom, Iv, . E. 
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by a diſſolution of the callus that before cemented the 


46 „ 


arteries into the veins. But as the whole circulating 


maſs of the current blood is infected with the ſaid 
185 "ou the like obſtructions, and conſequently the 
. . pal 5 


will be frequently returning. . ny N 
uſually grow wore in the night - time, like thoſe of 


the venereal diſeaſe when it has taken up its quarters 
in the bones, infomuch! that Eugalenus informs us, 
even experienced phyſicians have been ſometimes 


doubtful in diſtinguiſhing berwixt the two maladies : 
however the antecedent cauſes of the ſcurvy, and the 


other ſigns of the preſent diſtemper, as before de- 


ſcribed, will in the mean time generally ſuffice ra 


remove this difficulty, more eſpecially if the pulſe 


be found ſmall and unequal at the time when the ſaid 
pains are urgent ; and this js alfo confirmed by the 
obſervation of Eugalenus, who in the place laſt cited, 


reckons up ſeveral varieties of the pains to be re- 
marked in theſe patients, _ 
But of all parts of the body the ſcurvy is moſt 


miſchieyous to the bones, as we are aſſured from the 


moſt certain and numerous obſervations : for even 
its very firſt attack is upon the teeth and jaws; and 
M. Petit has found in the dead bodies of ſcorbu- 


tical patients, that the perioſteum has appeared ſe- 
parated from almoſt all the bones of the body: and 
Pougart *, that the epiphyſes or heads of the bones 
have been found ſeparated from the Teft of their 


bodies; the bony ribs carious and disjointed from 


their cartilages, many other bones changed foul and 


black coloured, with the ligaments eroded from their 


Joints, and the internal and ſpongy or cellular fabricin 
the bones converted into a putrid liquid, And what 
feems {til more wonderful, bones that were long before 
the diſtemper broken and well united by a callus, have 
at length fallen aſunder again, in ſcor butical ſailors , 


EX 
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extremities of the broken bones, ſo that they again 
reſembled a recent fracture; and when the ſcurvy has 
been ſubdued by a convenient diet with ſuitable re- 
medies, the callus has been again renewed fo as to cure 
the fracture as at firſt *, Wounds that had been fifty 
ks before inflicted and healed up with a firm ſcar, | 
broke open afreſh in the ſcurvy of a certain ſqua - 
dron 4. It is therefore no wonder if broken bones 
will not unite in ſcorhutical perſons, nor even a ſlight 


wound admit of a cure, but rather degenerate into 


oe of a long continuance, more eſpecially in the 
LO WD 0 PO ons WEE 2 ra 
bs Fab neither have the internal viſcera eſcaped the 
fury of the ſcorbutical acrimony, and I have parti- 

cularly obſerved enormous pains abour the cardia and 
ſtomach tormenting theſe patients, which have in- 
__ creaſed upon them after taking nouriſhment, although 
' their appetite to food has continued ſharp enoug 


md 


The pericardium, lungs, pleura, and diaphragm have 
been found not only cohering together, but in a man- 
ner melted or confuſed into one maſs, in ſcorbutical 
bodies, who have periſhed ſuddenly by afuffocation*, 
with. a great oppreſſion. at the breaſt ; and under the 
following number of this ſection it will appear that 
ulcerations and corruptions of the viſcera have been 
_ obſerved in this diſtemper. But in the mean time it 
remains ſomething wonderful, that under ſo violent an 
acrimony of the juices the tender fabric of the brain 
ſhould have been always found in a healthy or ſound 
condition *; and indeed the obſervations madethrough- 
out the whole courſe of the diſtemper aſſure us the 
actions of the brain have cmminucd follicienthy entire. 
There are ſometimes indeed convulſions, tremblings, - 
palſies, and the like, that attend this malady as we 
wall preſently ſhew ; but then they are rather from in- 
Juries of the nerves and muſcles, than of the brain it- 


Mead differtat. ſur le ſcorbut. pag. 145. 4 Anſon's voyage, 
Ke. 105 Acad. des Scienc. Fas, 0 ee 240. Ibid. 
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{elf ſince the memory, underſtanding, reaſon, or 


judgment, Sc. continue without hurt. Thoſe un- 
appy men who wintered in the fartheſt regions of the 
north, and all ſucceſſively periſhed one after the other, 
made a journal of every day's tranſactions, which the 
laſt of them ſurviving concludes, © and I myſelf am 
% now ex iring upon the day on which I wrote this 

& part of the hiſtory of our calamities :” from 
whence it ſeems that their intellects continued ſound 


to the laſt day of their life; nor does the hiſtory 


mention that any of the company were delirious be- 


fore their deceaſe * And it is allo here remarkable, 


that their appetite continued ſharp till they died, al- 
though their miſerable weakneſs and continual pains 
would no longer permit them to riſe out of bed to 

rocure nouriſhments . Even Poupart * obſerves 


That intenſe hunger has continued as long as. the 


ſcorbutical patients have lived ; and derives it from 
the ſharp humour which he found 1 in the ſtomachs of 
thoſe who deceaſed of this malady. 
Black and blue ſpots. Conceratnglcorbytical ſpots, 
we formerly treated under the foregoing number of 
this ſection: but when once the whole ſurface of the 
body begins to appear diſcoloured with livid ſpots, 
under an increaſing ſcurvy, it is a ſign of a Tour 


N corruption in Me, texture of the blood. 
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47. There are alſo various kinds of "YE 


attend, the ſcurvy, ſome hot or inflammatory, 


others malignant; and others intermitting of the 
ſeveral tribes; ſome vague or irregular, and others 
periodical in their attack, or others that are 
continual, and inductive of an atrophy or waſt- 
ing throughout the habit; add to theſe vomit- 
ings, purgings or fluxes, and dyſenteries, with 
warp ſtranguries or ſcaldings of the urine, faint- 
ing 
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ing fits, anxieties, or oppreſſions, that are often 
ſuddenly fatal, a droply, conſumption, conyul- 


ſions, tremblings, palſies, contractions of the 


limbs, black ſpots, and finally diſcharges of the 
blood, by vomitings and ſtools, from the liver, 
| ſpleen, pancreas, and meſentery, which laſt is 


often waited or conſumed by a putrefaction, that 
quickly ſpreads the diſtem per by contagion. 


When we formerly treated upon the cauſes of fe- 
vers at $.:586. it was obſerved that all things which 
greatly alter the humours may excite a fever: but it 
plainly enough appears from what we have here ad- 
yanced upon the ſcurvy, how much the blood and hy- 
mours degenerate from their natural and healthy 
ſtate. When therefore the diſtemper is already far 


advanced, and almoſt the whole maſs of the blood 


corrupted, it will not at all be ſurpriſing that che 
worſt ſorts of fevers ſhould. be kindled by it, and 
thoſe of ſuch very different kinds, according to the 
particylar parts of the body, that are more than others 
affected by it. In a beginning ſcurvy a fever is ſel- 


dom preſent, but it commonly follows when the di- 


ſtemper is grown inveterate: and the like is alſo ob- 
ſetvable in other chronical diſtempers. Sd in the me- 


lancholy (5. 1094.) the pulſe is flow and a conſidera- 


ble chill or coldneſs prevails throughout the body; 


but in the turgeſcent and moved atrabilis very violent 


fevers are obſerved, (5. 1104.) putrifying all the hu- 


mours in a ſhort time: an incipient dropſy is a diſtem- 


er the moſt remote of all from the fever; bur yet an 
inyeterate dropſy is uſually attended with a flow fever, 


namely, when the ſtagnant waters begin to corrupt. 
Such irregular fevers, both intermittents and conti- 


nual ones, have been obſerved in ſcorbutical patients 


by Eugalenus ; and we elſewhere read of feyers 7 
Af the moſt putrid and malignant conditions that ac- 
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companied the ſcurvy. But theſe fevers waſte the 
whole habit of the body, and ſo much vitiate all the 
current blood and humours, that they are even in- 

ſufficient to ſupply and reſtore thoſe parts, that are 
daily exhauſted from the ſolids and fluids of the body, 


buy che conſtant actions of life; and therefore an atro- 
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phy of the whole conſequently enſues. 
Vomitings, PUrgings, and dyſenteries.] It was 
ſaid under the foregoing number, that a troubleſome 
cardialgia is often obſervable in ſcorbutical patients, 
which is ſometimes followed with a vomiting ; and 
that theſe patients generally find fome relief to 
their pain when their ſtomach has diſencumbered it- 
ſelf, for which reaſon they often put their fingers 
into their throat to excite vomiting, and obtain a re- 
lief of their pain. If now the inteſtines are irritated 
from the ſame cauſe, a diarrhea or purging may en- 
ſue, and even a dyſentery will follow, if there be yet 
greater acrimony. of the humours: but more eſpeci- 
ally that dyſentery is to be feared, which follows from 
the viſcera already corrupted and putrified, and is 
therefore conſtantly fatal. However in ſome caſes an 
obſtinate coſtiveneſs of the bowels has been obſerved, 
together with a difficulty of breathing; and this above 
- - Others is eſteemed a fatal ſigns. g. 
Sharp ſtranguries.] The cauſes of the ſtrangury 
may be reduced either to the acrimony of the urine 
Increaſed, or the tender diſpoſition of the parts, thro' 
Which the urine. has a paſſage, or to both theſe con- 
Joined together, as when, for example, too great acri- 
mony of the urine excoriates the ureters, bladder and 
urethra. Now ir appears from the principles of phyſi- 
ology , that the urine is compoſed of the watery parts 
from the blood, ſaturated with very acrimonious ſubtle 
and. volatile ſalts, approaching near to that of an al- 
caly, together with ſuch rancid oils from the blood as 
are near upon a ſtate ef putrefaction: and therefore a 
greater acrimony of the urine will reſult from a greater 
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proportion of the ſalts and oils of the blood inte 
mixed with it, or from an increaſed acrimony of thoſe 
falts and oils when they are leſs abundant. Thus we 
perceive that in the ſummer heats, while much of the 
watery parts are exhaled by perſpiration from the 
blood, there is ſeparated a leſs proportion of the urine, 
bdut ſuch as hath an higher colour, and fometimes ſo 
much more acrimonious, as to excite a painful ſtrangury 
or ſenſe of ſcalding; and this merely becauſe the wa- 
tery and oily parts of the blood abound in too great 
a proportion, in teſpect to the deficient watery part 
that dilutes them. lt was alſo formerly ſaid upon 
another occaſion (ſee F. 888.) that a ſenſe of the 
ſtrangury is perceived, when the matter of a diſtem- 
| pe is become reſolved and - moveable, but at the 
lame time more acrid in the expulſion of it from the 
body by the urinary paſſages ; and then a ſtrangury 
of this fort may be of good preſage, ſince it denotes 
that the greater acrimony of the urine now proceeds 
from the matter of the diſeaſe, which it waſhes out 
from the body. But the urine of ſcorbutical perſons 
is of a reddiſh colour, with a great quantity of a heavy 
ſediment, lite the earth of red bole or brick-duſt, 
which ſediment is again diſſolvable in the urine by 
placing it upon the fire, and the more readily if a 
quantity of water be added to it: for ſuch a kind of 
urine is charged with ſo | ry a proportion of ſalts, 
chat. upon growing cold, they immediately let fall 
ſome of their more earthy part to the bottom, and 
they will even frequently Ard the appearance of a 
thin ſkin of cryſtalizing ſalts upon the ſurface of the 
urine, perfectly after the ſame manner, as the more 
highly faturated brine liquors throw down their ſalts 
to the bottom when they grow cold; the truth of 
which is very commonly experienced, in depurating 
and cryſtalizing the ſalts that are preſerved for uſe in 
the ſhops of chemiſts and apothecaries. But the more 
intenſe colour of the urine, as we are taught by che- 
[maiſtry, reſults principally from the oil it contains. ens 
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the ſame time too it is remarkable in ſcorbutic pa- 
tients, that as the diſtemper grows worſe, the urine 
obtains a darker colour, and inclines to a more deep 


brown; whereas healthy urine left to itſelf has no 
ſuch colour till it begins to putrify, upon which it 
turns brown and depoſits a copious ſediment; and 


therefore ſcorbutical urine thus conditioned affords a 


fign of an increaſed diſpoſition to putrefaction. Eu: 


 Falenus b juſtly ranks | the urine among the princip 


1 5 ſigns of the ſcurvy, and well remarks that 


in the beginning of the diſtemper, the urines are ſome- 
times citron - coloured and clear, or ſometimes white 


and turbid, as they commonly are diſcharged in all 
crude diſtempers ; but as the diſeaſe increaſes he ob- 
ſerves that the urines are ſometimes thin and very 
red, or inclined to brown, like thoſe that are Fd 
charged in ardent fevers, unleſs that they are obſcurely 
bluiſh. Therefore he propoſes the following as a 


diagnoſtic rule: In qugrum urinis majora putrefaio- 


nis indicia inſunt, quam foris ex calore & ſiti apparet, 
morbo lento exiſtente, & ad nullius veteribus cagnitae 


febris typum accedente, de his certo tecum ſtatuere potes 
ac debes, 4 ſcorbuto tales detineri: In the urines 


of thoſe patients which ſhew ſigns of a greater 


«c 257 6 than is otherwiſe openly manifeſted 
ec the heat and thirſt of the patient, whoſe 


< diſtemper goes on ſlow or languid, and advances 


* to the type or character of no fever known to the 
« ancients, you may and ought juſtly ro conclude. 


cc with yourſelf, that ſuch labour under the ſcurvy.” | 
And elſewhere he adds that this rule is more 
eſpecially juſt, * if the urines are thus diſcharged. 


* while the patients walk abroad and perform all 
4e the other offices of life without moleſtation :” 


Maxime, ſi obambulantibus, & omnia vitae munia 
e adminiſtrantibus, | tales (urinae) red, 


? 


dantur. | 55 8 * 1 | . 
| _ There: 


Pag. 18, 23, &c. 27, 31458 Pag. 2, 


” 
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Therefore when a great quantity of acrimonious 
and almoſt putrid ſalts and oils are diſcharged by 
urines in the laſt ſtages of the ſcurvy, it is plain 
enough that the troubleſome ſtrangury muſt follow, 
more eſpecially if at the fame time, as often happens 
in ſea- voyages, there be a ſcarcity of drink or of 
freſh water, by which the urine might be rendered 
more dilute, and leſs acrimonious. 

Fainting- fits, anxieties or oppreſſions, Sc.] Al 
authors who have accurately written upon the preſent 
diſtemper, admoniſh that faintings and ſudden death 
are greatly to be feared in the worſt fort of the ſcurvy. 
Enagalenus makes this remark, and adds, that almoſt 
all who are in this condition or ſtage of the ſcurvy, 
have their pulſe ſmall, weak, and unequal; but this 
we know, is the pulſe which ſo much threatens a li- 
pothymia. Thus likewiſe in Foreftus © we read the 
following ſentence upon the ſcurvy : Qnoties: vero paſ- 
io magis ingraveſcit, ſequitur ambulandi impotentia, 
anbelitus diſficultas, potiſſimum dum ſe movent aut eni- 
gunt; & fi aliquando erecti ſedere conantur, quaf de- 
: Firiente ſpiritu ſemianimes deliquio afficiuntur : rurſus 
decumbentes reſiciuntur ac reſpirant liberius : “ But 
< whenever the diſtemper becomes more violent, 
“ there follows an impotency of walking, with a 
difficulty of breathing, more eſpecially when the 
patient moves or gets up; and if they ſometimes 
b endeavour to fit with their bodies upright, they 
are left half dead by a deliquium or fainting, as if 
they were deſtitute of breathing ; but upon laying: 

* themſelves down again they are refreſhed, and 
e breathe more freely. Bur he afterwards ſubjoins, 
that he had known ſome expire in theſe faintings. 
No it was formerly obſerved under the foregoin 
number of this ſection, that the ſailors who were "S 
fied with the very worſt kind of the ſcurvy, found 
_ themſelves well enough while they continued quiet 
in "heir ee but that upon the leaſt Ne EY 
7 „ 
4 N 48. * Lib, xx. Obſervat, XI. Tom. II. Peg · 418. 
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1 of body they ſuddenly expired; and that this held 
1 true likewiſe in thoſe who ſeemed retovered enough. 

1 do be employed about their uſual Jabours. Pauparti 
. | . has alſo remarked the like ſudden deaths in ſcorbuti - 


cal patients; and upon the opening the deceaſed bo- 
dies he has found all their viſcera corrupted, 
in many. the auricles of the heart were enlarged to 
| the ſize of one's firſt, and filled with a congealed blood, 
1 from whence the neceſſary circulation of the blood 
FF through the heart and viſcera muſt in courſe have 
been ſuppreſſed, | 
| A dropſy.] 10 is evident-ſrom. what was fold at 
$. 1150, that among the cauſes of the ſcurvy, we 
are to reckon ſuch ds or groſs aliments as may be 
inſtrumental towards producing ſtubborn obſtructions 
in the viſcera; in the manner we formerly demon- 
ſtrated in the chapter upon the melancholy : and it 
is moreover obſerved, that thoſe who live moſt ob- 
1 noxious to flow diſeaſes are inclined to fall into the 
1 ſcurvy. But it will be hereafter made to 
. at g. 1229, where we ſhall treat upon the cauſes of 
1 a dropſy, that the high road to this watery diſtemper 
SG is paved by ſtubborn obſtructions formed i in the il . 
= cera; on which account the ſcurvy is alſo reckoned _ 
among the cauſes of dropſies. Moreover in the ſe- 
cond number of the preſent ſection, a ſwelling of the 
legs and ancles was ſhewn to have a place among. 
the apparent ſigns of a ſcurvy, and the ſame is alſo 
a companion to the incipient dropſy (ſee g. 12303) 
and from thence the reaſon may ſufficiently appear, 
why an inveterate ſcurvy may follow a dropſy: and 
hy on the reverſe, as Yydenham * obſerves to us, it 
is a common maxim * that where the ſcurvy ends, 
Da dropſy begins:” Ui defenit ſcorbutus, ibi inci- 
pit bydrops. It was an offence to the ſaid ingenious. 
Phuyſician (as we remarked at 5. 1 149.) that the prac- 
titioners of his * ſhould I or ce 3 1 chronic 
t Academ. FR Sciences Van; 1699. Mem, Pag. „ Z 15. 
VI. "TOR pag. 50. 5 : 
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maladies under the title of ſcurvy : and it was the. | 
ſame reaſon that induced him likewiſe to add in that 
place: Haec tamen regula ſaepe ſaepius non aliter et 
accipienda, quam quod, ubi primum ſe Hydrops mani- 
feſtis prodit indiciis, praeconcepta de ſcorbuto apinis 
2 collabaſcit :  ** .But this rule is however very 
s "often not otherwiſe to be underſtood, than that 
« the preconceived notion of a ſcurvy is immediately 
e thrown up as ſoon as a dropſy begins to ſhew it- 
« ſelf by evident ſigns :” but in the mean time it is 
evident enough, from what has been now ſaid, that 
a dropſy may enſue after an inveterate ſcurvy; and 
e 


practical obſervations confirm the frequency of this 
commutatioun. | | 


. Conſumption.] We obſerved above, in the preſent 
number of this ſection, the reaſon why an atrophy, 
ſlowly exhauſting the whole habit, may follow the 
ſcurvy ; but moreover a tabes or purulent conſump- 
5 tion may ſometimes ariſe in the ſcurvy, from the cor- 
ruption lodged within many of the viſcera. And 
even a phthiſis, or conſumption of the lungs ul. 
cerated, may be alſo as well produced from ulcera - 
tions in the other viſcera, as from an original ulce- 
ration in theſe important organs, as will hereafter 
appear at f. 1214. In the bodies however deceaſed of 
the ſcurvy, a corrupt matter has been found in the 
the arm; pits, and in the intervals betwixt the muſcles, 
both in the upper and che lower limbs; and therefore 
it is apparent that a purulent tabes or conſumption 
| Pay alſo follow our preſent diſtemper. 
Oonvulſions.] Under the foregoing number of this 
ſection it was faid that profuſe hemorrhages ſome- 
times. enſue in the ſcurvy: but we alſo proved upon 
another occaſion at $..232, that convulſions; are the 
conſequence of any evacuations of blood that are ex- 
ceſſiye; and therefore they may follow from the ſame 
cauſe in a ſcurvy. Moreover at §. 710, where we 
f 
Agen. der Sciences Tap, 1699. Mem. pag. 239, 240) 4. 
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treated of a febrile convulſion, it was remarked that 4 


the common ſenſory may be fo affected from other 


_ diftant parts of the body, as if the real cauſe icſelf 


were pre-exiſtent in the brain; when, yet at the ſame”. 
time the original cauſe of the nervous malady is lodged 


in very diſtant parts. It may be therefore not at all 


ſtrange if patients are convulſed in the worſt degrees. 
of the ſcurvy, although upon opening their 4 


bodies there can be nothing perceived amiſs in the 


brain 1: for if only bile floating in the ſtomach can 
excite convulſions, which immediately c ceaſe when the 


. foul humour is thrown up by a vomit; and if ſharp 


periodical pains, with ulcerous humours lodged in the 
_T can produce a terrible epilepſy (ſee $. 107 5. 
43) what effects of this kind may we not fear in 


| bob whoſe very bones are almoſt all of them become 


carious , and whoſe ligaments are found eroded by. 
the acrid ſanies collected in the cavities of the joints; 
whoſe pericardium has been found almoſt eaten up 
and the heart itſelf deeply ulcerated '; and laſtly, 


| whoſe tender viſcera are watered by a filthy liquor ſo 


acrimonious, as even to ulcerate the face, and fetch 


the ſkin off the hands of thoſe who have opened the 


dead bodies . Sufficient reaſons therefore appear for 
exciting convulſions i in the worſt Fr or of the nar | 


which make the ſubject of the preſent number; and 


Poupart even obſeryed convulſions common to all 


the ſcorbutical patients, who were afflicted with the 


moſt putrid kind of the diſtemper, of which he chere 
reckons up the uſual ſymptoms. 
Tremblings.] When we formerly treated upon 


trembling in £5008 at F. 627, it was obſerved to fol- 


low as the conſequence either of a deficiency in the 
molt ſubtle liquids, which is the occaſion of great 
weakneſs ; or from any ſort of cauſe that irritates the 


common ſenſory. But we have certainly above ſhewn, 
. that me NG cauſes: are here TO ; and it hath 


been 


1 Tbidem pag. * + Ibidem pag. 230. I Ibidem 245» 
® Ibidem Pag- 246. * Ibidem pag. 2 * | ** 
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deen formerly made apparent that the laſt ſtages of the 
ſcurvy are attended with extreme weakneſs, inſomuch 
that theſe patients faint away upon the ſlighteſt oc- 
caſions. Conſult what has been ſaid upon the ſubject 
at the ſection above quoted, where theſe matters are 
more fully explained. 

Palſies.] From what was ſaid on the caſes of 54 
ſies at 5. 1060, it plainly appears that the like para- 
lytic maladies may enſue in perſons afflicted with the 
ſcurvy, whenever the productive cauſes there men- 
tioned ſhall accede: but we are in this place treat- 
ing upon that fort of pally, which follows in conſe- 
quence of the ſcurvy as its cauſe : which has been 
therefore obſerved and deſcribed by Eugalenus o to 
differ from the-palſy of the ancients in this, that al- 
though the firmneſs and ſtrength are loſt in the limbs 
affected by a ſcorbutic palſy, yet there commonly re- 
mains ſome degree of mobility in them, and at in- 
tervals their mobility is increaſed, as at other times 
it is more diminiſhed, But we obſerved at F. 1057. 
that ſuch light ſorts or degrees of the palſy, go un- 
der the denomination of a Pareſis, namely, when- 
ever ſome degree of motion as yet continues in the 
| paralytic limbs, although not conſtant; And this has 
induced Zugalenus * rather to call it a paralytic ma- 
lady or affection, than a true palſy ; and the more 
ſo as he obſerved, that by ſuitable remedies, this 
pareſis might be cured often in a ſhort ſpace of time, 
whereas on the contrary, a true palſy is a diſtemper 
ſtubborn and of long continuance, by the general 
conſent of all phyſicians. But if we conſider that the 
encephalon, or brain, has appeared perfectly healthy 
in thoſe opened bodies who have. died of the very 
worſt kinds of the ſcurvy, as we formerly obſerved; 
it will ſeem from thence very probable, that the ſaid 
ſcorbutic palſy proceeds not from any vice in the brain 
or nerves themſelves; but that, as anatomical diſſec- 
here XI. 2 e 
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tions have taught us , the texture of the tendons 
and ligaments are eroded, the heads or epiphyſes are 
looſened from the bodies of their reſpective bones, 
and the muſcles themſelves are ſo macerated by a 
black and putrid kind of blood, that they eaſily break 
or melt by handling betwixt the fingers, however 
tough and firm they may appear in healthy bodies. 
Theſe cauſes are certainly enough to weaken or take 
away the mobility of the limbs, if we conſider the 
cauſe of muſcular motion by the nerves does not ope- 
rate the effects until it has been applied by the muſ- 
cles, (ſee F. 1058 ;) and that for the ſaid moving 
cauſe to produce its effects by the nerves, requires a 
ſound or healthy fabric in the muſcles. ©Since there- 
fore the fabric of the muſcles, the ligaments,” and 
the bones to which the muſcles are fixed, are often 
ſo much depraved in the preſent diſtemper, the rati- 
onale of that which is called the ſcorbutic palſy ſuffi - 
ciently appears. . e 5 
Contractions of the joints.] Ina palſy the muſcles 
are in a relaxed ſtate of immobility, but in con- 
tractions of the joints, they are rather in a ſtate of 
rigidity joined with immobility; and at the ſame 
time the joints, to which the rigid muſcles were given 
for motion remain bent, and cannot be extended. 
Theſe contractions have been obſerved by Poupart * 
in ſcorbutical patients, in which the muſcles have been 
as rigid as boards, from the quantity of congealed 
blood with which they were ſtuffed. But ſince even in 
the dead body (ſee 5. 1058.) warm water injected by 
the arteries may ſo diſtend the veſſels of the muſcles, 
as to increaſe them in breadth or thickneſs, and dimi- 
niſh their length, ſo as to move or pull the fixed parts 
to which the muſcles are inſerted, it will eaſily appear 
that the ſame effect muſt follow, when the like veſſels 


are much diſtended and ſtuffed with congealed blood 


* * 
% 
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cles which bend the limbs exert a greater power than 
thoſe which extend the ſame, the reaſon is evident, 


why a contraction of the joint or limb enſues wien 


all the flexor muſcles are thus affected by the ſame 
cauſe; which is what we alſo obſerved before at ; 1069, 
when we treated upon the cure of a palſy. Eugalenus 
has obſerved the knee contracted towards the ham in 
the ſcurvy, after the manner above-mentioned. = 
Black and blue ſpots.] Concerning the various co- 
lours of ſpots in the ſkin, we have already treared in 
the numbers foregoing of the preſent ſection: but 
when they appear of a black colour, they are certain 
ſigns of a gangrene or mortification, and confequent- 
ly of death near at hand. 12255 „ 
Diſcharges of blood by vomitings and purgings.] 
WMe treated in the foregoing number, upon the 
ſudden and often ſurpriſing hæmorrhages that ha 
pen in this diſtemper. But ſince in the laſt ſtage of the 
ſcurvy, it is uſual for theſe vomitings and purgings 
of blood to enſue from an eroſion and deſtruction 
of the veſſels in the viſcera, it is evident enough that 
nothing but miſchief can be from thence expected. 
From the liver, ſpleen, &c.] The whole current 
of the blood and all the humours, do at length de- 
erate to the worſt corroding acrimony; it is there» 
ore no wonder if they corrupt and deſtroy all parts 
which they water: and we have already mentioned 
a number of obſervations that confirm the ſame 
Fpeedily propagated by contagion.] Practical ob- 
ſervations inform us, that a number of 2 are 
often infected by the ſcurvy in one and the ſame place: 
but from thence it does not yet certainly appear, that 
this diſtemper may paſs from one perſon to another 
by contagion. For when ſuch numbers are afflicted 
with the ſcurvy, at the ſame time in fleets at ſea, 
and in befieged cities, the fource of the diſtemper 
may be very juſtly aſcribed to the badneſs and want 
| Pag. 66. Sh 
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of their water, the ſcarcity of vegetable foods, a cloſe 
and foul air, Sc. as we formerly mentioned; and 

therefore it ſeems to be rather imputable to the com- 
mon morbid cauſes, which operate upon many peo- 


ple who dwell together in the ſame place, than to a 


mere contagion. Sennertus indeed would perſuade 


us, that in his time, the ſcurvy owed its frequency 
in the parts of lower Saxony, to a cuſtom which the 
people entertained of drinking all together out of one 


great bowl or cup; and as it ſeldom happened that 


all perſons, who took their commons at the table, 


were entirely free from the ſcurvy, the nature of 
- which diſtemper is, firſt to infect or diſorder the teeth 


and gums, he was thence perſuaded that the viru- 


lency of the ſcurvy might be this way readily com- 


municated. But he might with equal force have ar- 
gued, that thoſe who dined together in common muſt 


have all been partakers of this diſtemper, becauſe they 


took ſhares of the ſame food. I muſt however con- by 
feſs, that I would not perſuade any perſon to uſe the 


ſame cup with one whoſe mouth and gums are clog- 
ged with a filthy ſcorbutic matter : but in the mean 
time there appears no certain proof, that the ſcurvy 
may be ſpread by contagion, like what we know of 


the ſmall-pox, venereal diſeaſe, itch, and the like 


_diſtempers. I have for my own part obſerved, that 


3 0 places where the ſcurvy has been the local or coun- 


try diſtemper, the perſons who have lodged in the 
upper ſtories of the houſes, and uſed a good diet, 
have been free from the diſtemper; while thoſe 
dwelling in the lower parts, have been ſadly afflicted 


with it, although there was daily a frequent inter- 


courſe betwixt them bot. 


1 cannot but own however that Poupart “ has cal: 


led this diſtemper by the title of contagious, and pro- 


nounced that it has ſeveral things in common with 


the cruel plague of the Athenians, and that moſt of 


* Lib. III. Part. 5. Seck. yg Cap, 111. Tom. II. pag. 99 5 
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the people in the ſame hoſpital, fell ill of the diſtem- 
per; but it is to be obſerved, that the patients were 
already ſcorbutic before they were carried into the 
| hoſpital, and that a great many of them were removed 

| thence to another hoſpital, that the putrid exhala- 
tions from them might not injure thoſe who lay ill in 
the ſame houſe. Nor do we there read at leaſt,” that 
any of the other patients catched it by infection. More- 
over the Dutch ſhips ſailing to the Eaſt-Indies, when_ 
they reach the Cape of good Hope, carry their ſcorbu- 
tical patients to the hoſpital without any fear of a 
contagion; and they are uſually, almoſt every one 
of them quickly reſtored by a laudable diet. But in 
the mean time, common prudence directs perſons to. 
be cautious who have the care of ſcorbutical patients 
in the moſt putrid ſtages of the diſtemper; for al- 
though no' contagion is to be apprehended from it, 
yet the putrid exhalations may he miſchie vous. 


5 
4 


6 


LL things therefore conſidered which Ton 
+ have already advanced, the nature and ef- 
fects of this diſtemper will thence readily ap- 
pear intelligible to the inquiſitive, | £7 


For we have ſeen that an unhealthy diet, and other 
mentioned cauſes 5. 1130, firſt vitiate the blood, and 
- then all the other humours, with a kind of ſluggiſh 
clammineſs, that renders their paſſage difficult through 

the narrow ſtraights of the veſſels: and that as the 
diſtemper grows upon the patient, the ſaid lentor or 
thickneſs is joined with acrimony. But the effects 
that flow thence, are various according to the diverſe 


nature and degree of the ſaid acrimony, and accord- 


ing as it becomes arreſted in diverſe parts of the body, 
But at the ſame time too the coheſion and firmneſs of 
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the ſolid parts are ſo much weakened, that a very 
imall force may break or divide them; as we are 
taught by the n of the ſcurvy 1 85 related. 


8 E-C T. MCL III. 


Ax D from the ſame principles, the W 
mate cauſe of the diſtemper appears to bs 
an indiſpoſition of the blood, offenſive in one part 


ol it, by too great a thickneſs, and in the other, 


by too great a thinneſs, joined with a ſaline acri- 
mony, that is either an alcaline or an acid: which 
differences are more eſpecially to be carefully 

enquired after and diſtinguiſhed, 


The proximate cauſe of a diſeaſe, is ſaid to 0 the 
whole of that which conſtitutes it into the being of a 
diſtemper, and whoſe preſent exiſtence directly im plies 
and continues the diſeaſe, as the abſence of it removes 
the diſeaſe *. But human blood appears made up of 
very different portions, the parts of ſome of which are 
inclined to a ſolid concretion ; but thoſe of the others, 
being. much thinner and leſs coheſive, eaſily recede 
and form a ſeparate liquid. Thus in blood freſh drawn 
ve ſee there is contained a ſubtle vapour, which Si - 
rectly exhales into the air, or being condenſed in a 
clean veſſel, forms a very fine watery liquid; but the : 
red parts of the blood at the ſame time naturally co- 
here one with another into a ſolid; while the depart- 
ing ſerum or whey may be hardened by boiling water 
into a tough ſciſſile mals that reſembles the white of a 
boiled egg; although at the ſame time there are in- 
terſperſed throughout the blood, many parts of a more 
fine and watery lymph, that are neither naturally, nor 
by a ſtrong heat, diſpoſed to: harden into a ſolid coa- 
gulum. But thoſe parts of the blood, that are na- 
Wrally diſpoſed to concretion, become more fend 
b and 
* H, Boerh inlit. Med. „„ 
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and clammy in the ſcurvy, as we ſhewed at the third 

number of the foregoing ſection; and this thickneſs 
has obtained in it to ſuch a degree, that even part of 
its ſerum congealed into a yellowiſh-green coloured 
rhucus. But in the ſame place we alſo remarked, 
that the remaining thinner portion of the ſerum is 


found very ſaline or brackiſh and acrimonious. For 


as the finer parts of the blood are compoſed chiefly of 
a watery liquor that includes the reſt, and as all ſalts 
moſt readily diſſolve in or adhere to water, the reaſon 
is thence apparent, why when the blood abounds with 
ſaline parts that are acrid, the ſaid acrimony is in a more 
remarkable degree eminent in the watery portion of 
the blood. And the ſame is alſo true of the oils of 


the blood, when they are become more acrimonious; 


ſince by uniting with acrid ſalts they are rendered 

ſaponaceous, and readily dilutable in watery liquors. 
If the blood is offended by too great thickneſs only, it 
would produce obſtructions, ſince clammy humours 
are the moſt eaſily diſpoſed to be arreſted, and be- 
come immoveable in the ſmaller ftreights of the veſ- 
ſels : or if there was only a greater acrimony in the 
_ thinner juices of the blood; that might without diffi- 
culty be waſhed away by plenty of thin drinks of 
many kinds, and be evacuared with them from' the 
body by the urinary paſſages, or the exhaling pores of 
the ſkin :* but when the faid acrimony is combined or 
_ 1nterwoven with the clammy lentor, it continues in the 
parts where the ſaid lentor begins to be arreſted or 
gathered from the blood, and in courſe erodes or 
preys upon them. Now from cheſe two principles 
conjoined, namely, a too great clammineſs in the 
groſſer parts of the blood, and too great acrimony in 
its more fine and liquid parts, all the ſymptoms or 
appearances of the ſcurvy ſeem to be very plainly 
intelligible, as we ſhall ſhew. in the ſection next fol- 
lowing : and therefore we juſtly conclude, thar theſe 


two conjunctly conſtitute the proximate caule af the 


ſaid diſtemper. e 88 
FF W But 
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But che acrimony here mentioned may be of ſeve- 
ral kinds: for if the humours be charged with the 
ſaid acrimony, by feeding too much upon ſalted pro- 
viſions, it will be of the ſort we call muriatic or briny. 


by which the ſcurvy becomes longer ſupportable, and _ 


does not ſo readily run into putrefactions, although it 
occaſions the moſt troubleſome pains and ſometimes. 
brings a ſtiffneſs or immobility of the joints; and as 
this fort of the ſcuryy is the moſt familiar to thoſe 
who are employed in fleets upon the ſeas, fo it is 
commonly cutable in ſuch without much difficulty, 
and in a ſhort ſpace of time, by freſh proviſions, with 
plenty of ſuitable drinks. But when the fleſh pro- 
viſions of the fleet, being very il} cured by the ſalting, 
become in a great meaſure putrid under a hot climate, 
the unhappy ſailors who are obliged to make their 
food of this, and drink foul or corrupted waters at 
the ſame time, do then fall into the ſcurvy that has 
a putrid or alcaline acrimony, the very worſt of all 
its kinds, which ſpeedily diſſolves ar deſtroys the 
whole body. The ſcurvy with an acid acrimony is 
indeed more rarely to be met with; and yet it is ob- 
ſervable enough, in places where the people feed upon 
the worſt forts of bread, as of oats or rye, with 
plenty of four butter-milk, and live upon other diſhes: 
prepared from meal, or mealy pulſes; and being at 
the ſame time abliged to get their living by the prac- 
tice of ſedentary. or unactive trades. Nor is this kind 
of the ſcurvy ſo bad as either of the former, being 
ſupportable for a lang time and of no difficult cure, 
provided the diet can be changed, and the body be 
inured to healthy exerciſes ; which are indeed articles 
not eaſily allowed by the narrow circumſtances of 
poor folks, who are often incapable of labouring at 
bother works. 3 
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1 NI D from theſe principles, which are 
” known or proved by the hiſtory of the 

diſtemper (F. 1151,) all the ſymptoms. or ap- 
pearances of it, however ee, are _ 
| to be accounted for. 


— 


The 0 of the roximate cul Which » we have 
here aſſigned for the ſcurvy, will appear further con- 
firmed if we conſider the apparent ſymptoms of the 
diſtemper itſelf, notwithſtanding they are ſo nume- 
rous and very ſurpriſing; for they may be eaſilx 
enough traced down from thoſe cauſes; and the 
cauſes themſelves, which make the proximate alſo 
appear, (ſee 5. 1150.) every way ſufficient to intro- 
duce ſuch a vicious degeneration of our humours as 
| conſtitutes the difeaſe. 

For in the beginning malady too great a thickneſs 1 
or clammineſs of the blood is preſent, although as 
yet no great acrimony can be obſerved in it; and 
from that caufe ariſe the dulneſs and flothfulneſs of 
body, with a ſenſe of heavy. pains in all the limbs, 
which are the companions of an invading ſcurvy, (ſee 
F. 1151. Ne. 1.) But as the diſtemper advances, the 
clammy thickneſs of the blood is augmented, ſo as to 
cauſe a difficulty of the breathing even from ſlight 

motions of the body, becauſe the over thickened blood 
cannot without difficulty and uneaſineſs, paſs quickly 
through the narrow ſtreights of the pulmonary arte- 
ries: and from the ſame cauſe likewiſe the venal 
blood is retarded in its return to the right ſide of the 
heart; from whence a fwelling of 'the legs, Se. (as 
at F. 1151. No. 2.) But now the acrimony that is 


ladged in the thinner parts of the blood, begins like- 


wiſe to increaſe, and to ſhew itſelf in the ſeveral hu- 
mours, which being ſecreted from the blood, are con- 
55 i Tis | | FH ſequently | 
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equently thinner than the blood itſelf. The urine ap- 
pears more ſaline or ſharp, and loaded with bottoms 
and contents, which give it a higher colour : the ſa- 
liva too 1s ran. from its mild unacrid nature ; fo 
as to continually fret the gums, upon which it is 
poured, and render them ſore or painful. And if the 
 actimony be of the alcaline ſort, the mouth begins to 
ftink, from the ſpeedy putrefaction che morbid ſaliva 
undergoes in the mouth from the ambient air; and 
of courfe the gums that lie conſtantly ſoaking in that 
putrid ſaliva, will grow corrupted or diſſolved; ſo as 
to increaſe the putrefaction and ill ſmell of the mouth. 
And when the pancreatic juice, which reſembles that 
of the ſaliva, is in like manner vitiated as well as the 
bile, there will follow pains that are ſtomachical, ili- 
acal, colicy, Sc. But the ſubſtance of the veſſels 
themſelves will begin to be diſſolved by the more acrid 
humours that pervade them, more eſpecially the 
* ſſtmaller veſſels whoſe coats are leſs firm than thoſe of 
| | the reſt: and from thence will enſue hemorrhages, 
133 but ſuch as are only ſlight at firſt, becauſe the larger 
veſſels that bleed more copiouſly are formed with 
= tougher membranes, that do not ſo eaſily ſuffer a divi- 
| fon or ſolution of their continuity, as the ſurgeons 
Tr hraſe it. | „ | 
| But all theſe appearances enſue in a more remark- 
| able degree, under the putrid ſcurvy ; for where the 
| valling acrimony is either acid or muriatic, the 
11 ymptoms are both much milder, and do not ſo 
iq haſtily increaſe. But in the mean time as the putre- 
= faction increaſes, the gums diſſolve more into a cada- 
8 verous filth, that ſoon roots out the teeth, and ſome- 
times ſpreads a foul caries into the jaw-bones them- 
B elves. But the increaſed putrefaction now diſſolves 
| or melts the coheſion of the blood, that was before 
exceſſive ; ſo that as we formerly obſerved in putrid 
fevers, the blood withdrawn from a vein no longer 
congeals, but continues its fluid ſtate : ſuch a diſ- 
ſolved blood is therefore no longer confinable within, 


* 
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its proper veſſels, but it either ſtrays through their pel- 
lucid terminations, or, by an eroſion of the blood - veſ- 
ſels themſelves, it produces dangerous hemorrhages, 
(ſee F. 1131. No. 3.) As for the other ſymptoms 
, which were formerly mentioned as the companions 
of a worſe kind of the ſcurvy, they may be eaſily ac- 
counted for, by the vitious changes in the fluids ; and 
more eſpecially if we conſider at the ſame time, that 
che ſolid parts are not only eroded and weakened by 
the prevailing acrimony in the humours, but are like-, 
wiſe unable to get nutritious ſupplies, that ought to 
reinſtate their great waſte of parts by the . conſtant 
actions of life, now incumbered with ſo many diſeaſed 
humours: and for theſe reaſons alfo, the ſubcutane- 


ous veſſels being ſpontaneouſly forced open, or elſe 


cruſhed by the application of ſome ſmall outward' vio- 
lence, ſubcutaneous ſpots ordiſcolourations make their 
appearance: and that the like evaſations of the blood 
enſue among the interior parts of the body, we are 
ſufficiently convinced by the great weaknels and ſud- 
den death, that follow even upon ſlight commotions 
_ of the bodye = | ps 


A. L theſe particulars are again more clearly 


confirmed, by the practical rules or inten- 


tions, which the events of happy and unſucceſs- 
ful treatments of the diſtemper have eſtabliſhed; 
of which the principal are the following. 


Prudent phyſicians having firſt conſidered the cauſes 
of a diſtemper, and carefully examined into all the 
ſymptoms, conclude from thence what is to be done 
towards the cure of the preſenting malady. But in the 
mean time, While they ſee the remedies duly admi- 
niſtered, conformable to the indications of the cauſes 
and ſymptoms that called for them; they are alſo 
very inquiſitive or attentive to the effects of * 
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whether they are proſperous or adverſe. From their 


proving ſucceſsful, they learn the juſtneſs of their 


notions ahout the origin or nature of the diſtemper; 


and if they are uſeleſs or hurtful, they conclude 
themſelves not yet clear enough in their knowledge 


of the diſtemper; and therefore ſuminons together 
all their endeavours,” to diſcover wherein their defi- 


cCiency or miſtake lies. This is the doctrine of the 
Juvantia and lædentia, that has been ſo highly promo- 


tive to the art of healing; ſince it confirms the phy- 
fician in his knowledge, and indicated cure of the 


_ diſtemper, or ſpeedily points out the miſtake he may 
have committed in either. See here what was ſaid 


upon this ſubject at F. 602. No. . But we hope the 


following treatment, which we are about to propoſe 


for the cure of the ſcurvy, will ſnew plainly enough, 
that the proximate cauſe of the diſtemper has been 
rightly aſſigned; and thus what has been hitherto 
propoſed will be alſo confirmed by the events of 


„ . MO: > 
IN this diſeaſe therefore, whatever is over-thick 
4 or clammy in the blood, or humours, muſt be 
attenuated; whatever ſtagnates muſt be reduced 
to a capacity of flowing through its veſſels; and 


whatever is clogged together, or concreted, muſt 
be reſtored to its ſtate of fluidity. ' © 


WM Wecome here to thoſe generalcurativeindications, 
. which correſpond to the proximate cauſe of the diſtem · 


per before deſcribed, F. 1133. For we have there ſeen, 
that too great a thickneſs of the blood hinders the free = 
current in the circulation through the veſſels; and 
therefore this requires to be attenuated: and while 


this is attempted, what has already become ſtagnant 


in the veſſels, from the {aid thickneſs, muſt be ren- 


of * d e 
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the arteries; and thoſe parts which have entered into 


coheſions muſt be reſolved, and eee Wes 0 
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8 1 CH parts of the humours as are too 4 
do Af require to be compacted or con- 


denſed; and all that is acrimonious is to be f 
ſoftened or corrected in them, by remedies that 
abate all acrimony in gragcal, and each 5 ng : 


of it in PAINS. ork r 6Þ | | 
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* waalſo-remarked ath. 11 163. that wal part of 
the blood offended by too great a thinneſs, joined 
with a morbid acrimony. Moreover we ſee the tex- 
ture of the blood ſo much diſſolved or melted in the 
worſt degrees of the ſcurvy, more eſpecially when 
there is a putrid acrimony prevailing, that it can 
be no longer reſtrained within its proper veſſels, but 
runs away in hæmorrhages that are ſurpriſing and 
often fatal, fee F$. 1151. No. 3. Here then the in- 
dication calls for a compaction or condenſation of 
what is over thin, that the humours may be reſtrained 
within their proper veſſels by reſuming their uſual con- 
ſiſtence. Some phyſicians have indeed been of opinion, 
that it was impoſſible for the humours ro offend: by 
being too thin; for which they have urged as an ar- 


gument, that the thinneſt humours paſs through alt 
the ſtreights of the veſſels with the greateſt freedom 
or without impediment; and ſince a perfectly free 


or ready courſe of the fluids through their veſſels, is 


required to an healthy exerciſe of all the functions ia 
the body, a tenuity of the humours can therefore never 
oppoſe health: and from this they have concluded 
that the cure of all preſent diſeaſes, and the pre- 
vention 1. all furure Dues; muſt conſiſt in attenu- 


ating 8 
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ating all oe humours, for which purpoſe they have 
recommended perpetual ſuppings of warm watery li- 
quors, as tea, coffee, and the like, to be conſtantly 
uſed by all perſons, as well the healthy as the diſeaſed. 
But they have not conſidered that health requires par- 
ticular humours of a determinate texture or conſiſtence, 
to be flowing reſpectively within the certain orders of 
veſſels to which they are allied; the blood within its 
blood-veſſels, the ſerum within its yellow pellucid 


3x veſſels, and ſo on, through a number of decreaſing} . 
__ veſſels and humours. For if the conſiſtence of = 


blood. was reduced to that of water, it would ſoon 
de all driven out of the body by the external pores : 
or elſe form a dropſy, by belle evaſated into the in- 
terior capacities; and there would be little or none 
of the humours returned again to the heart by the 
veins, if they were thin enough to paſs readily through 
the exhaling arteries: but the heart driving the blood 
into the arteries diſtends them, becauſe they are full 
of coheſive blood; and if they were not thus di- 
ſtended they a never retort or contract them- 
_ ſelves, and conſequently the circulation of the blood 

would ſoon terminate ee the e in a fn 
ſwoon or ſyncope. 


Moreover the preſent acrimony requires to has mi- 


tigated, that it may be leſs offenſive; which intention 
is to be anſwered by general and particular edulco- 
rants. A general abatement of acrimony is — | 
by ſuch things, as are not themſelves changed or 
- Injured by the acrimony which they abate, ſuch as 
water, all diluent hquors, ſoft oils, and gelatinous or 
gummy ſubſtances, that embarraſs or ſheath the acrid 
parts, and defend the parts of the body with a copi- 
dus mucus or mucilage, that they may not be eaſily 


. injured by the paſſing acrimony. But the particular 


abaters of acrimony are thoſe which are applied as op- 


polite correctors to the known acrimony that prevails, 


85 J e rhe correctors ee 9 often a very 
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conſiderable and evident acrimony; as for example, 
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| A D here, while we are cortecting one vice 


of the blood (5. 1156, . muſt always be 


careful not to increaſe the other ($. 1157 1 
whence it appears to be a work of the greateſt 
Kill, to treat 1 malady ſucceſsfully. 


This i is a Ree e of the laſt 1 N 
ance; from neglecting which the moſt unhappy effects 
have followed: in the cure of this diſtemper. We 
formerly recommended a great number of attenuat- 
ing remedies for the cure of obſtructions (5. 135.) 
which however are not allowed to be promiſcuouſſy 
uſed for the cure of a ſcurvy: for if this diſtemper be 


joined with a putrid alcaline acrimony, the uſe of al- 


caline falts either fixed or volatile, and of ſoaps com- 
poſed of oils and ſalts both fixed and volatile, would 
be prejudicial, becauſe they increaſe the acrimony that 
is then preſent, while they attenuate the clammineſs 


of the humours. For the ſame reaſon alſo, mercu- 


rials are not allowable in this caſe, becauſe althaugh 
they very effectually reſolve the humours, yet at the 
fame time they change them into a putrid liquor, as 
we ſee plainly in a mercurial ſalivation. And at the 
ſame time too, we muſt obſerve, that the viſcera, be: 
ing half diſſolved by the diſtemper, are unable to bear 
the ſhocks of mercurials. Whence it appears plainly 
that great caution is neceſſary to conduct the cure of 
a ſcurvy in a prudent and juſt manner, more eſpe. 
cially when the diſtemper is advanced into forme of 


5 "the worſt degrees. Nor ought any perſon to confide 


in the alluring titles of boaſted antiſcorbutics, ſince - 
Go of them may be highly auſchievous, * 
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| are judicioully applied at a proper ſeaſon of the di- 

N | Kemper, and are endowed with qualities perfectly 

; oppoſite to the known acrimony that prevails, . But 
ü "this will hereafter be made more evident. | 

j F VACUATING remedies: that are ſtrong or 

; _ © = acrid, always exaſperate this diſtemper, and 

| frequently they render it incutable 


0 .__— _ - Since the ſcurvy often takes its origin from foods 
.us are difficult of digeſtion (ſer 5. 1150, ) and has 
= often had other diſtempers going before it, that have 
3 proceeded from violent obſtructions in the viſcera, 
= therefore ſome phyſicians have imprudently judged, 
A that the cure of the malady before us, might be welt 
=} - 74 eee habe by the uſe of ſtrong evacuatives, to make 
n ___ - aquick expulſion of the corrupt or morbid: juices, 
=: and give a ſeaſonable relief to the viſcera which they 
oppreſs. It is allowable indeed to cleanſe out ſuch 
matters, as may clog or oppreſs the chylificative viſ- 
cera, which carry on the firſt concoction or digeſtion; 
but then this muſt be only with ſuch as have the moſt 
gentle ſtimulus, as will be ſhewn under the following 
pens £tion. For ſince in an advanced ſcurvy, the ſolids 
Os are ſo much weakened, that the leaſt force breaks 
their coheſion, and occaſions extravaſations of their 
 humours ; it is plain enough how much: we have to 
fear from raiſing diſturbances in the body, by the uſe 
of evacuants that are ſtrong and acrid. And the dan- 
ger from emetics will be ſtill much greater; ſince in 
_ vomiting, the diaphragm and abdominal muſcles are 
= fo violently convulſed (ſee 5. 652,) and ſo forcibly 
q compreſs all the viſcera in the abdomen ; enough to 


1 1 cruſh or deſtroy the extenuated fabric of the faid 

; viſcera, half-melted by the advanced ſcurvy, and 

= carry off the patient in a fatal ſyncope. It is more- 
| 14 5 En aro 
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over obſerved that the actid purgati ves, as ſcammony, 


Jalap, coloquintida, Sc. diſſolve or melt the healthy 


humours, and exterminate them in the ſhape of a pu- 


trid liquid, by ſtools: and therefore as there is already 
a putrid degeneration of the humours that uſually 
accompanies an advanced ſcurvy, there is thence an- 
other reaſon appatent, wliy the more acrid purgatives 
are miſchievous in the pteſent diſtemper. © 

Eugalenus who has been ſo much celebrated fot 


his moſt ample experience in the cure of the ſcurvy, 
lays it down as a curative rule, That this diſtem- 
per can very ill ſupport violent purgings or profuſe 


% blood-lettirigs :” Quod validas purgationes & lar- 


gam ſanguinis miſſionem aegre hic morbus ferat. Van- 
der Mye alſo obſerves to us, that purgings have been 
miſchievous to great numbers of ſcorbutical patients. 


And I have particularly obſerved, that when diar- 
rhæas and dyſenteries have ſpread epidemically thro? 


the country, thoſe who have been ſcorbutical have 


- _  faired the worſt, © | 7 
Me proceed next to reckon up the moſt conſider- 


able remedies that have been found uſeful in the cure 
of the ſcurvy: and as we formerly (S 1151.) de- 


ſcribed the ſcurvy undet the four different degrees of 
ſtages through which it advances, from the firſt and 
ſlighteſt to the following, that are attended by worſe. 
and more numerous ſymptoms, therefore the cure 
of the diſtemper is hkewiſe propoſed in the ſame 


7 
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PHEREFORE in the firſt kind of the 
* "ſcurvy (F. 1151. Ne. 1.) the cure is to be- 


+ 


05 . by the uſe of a gentle, attenuating and 


eobſtruent purgative, given in a ſmall doſe, _ 


and at frequent intervals repeated. In the mean 


Pag. 20. 2 2 Pag. 3—7. | 
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time, g. the patient muſt perſiſt in uſing the 
remedies that are attenuative and apt to pro- 
cure a laudable or clean nouriſnment. And, 
. the courſe is to be cloſed with the milder ſpe- 
cifics long continued, in any form that is agree- 
able. And in the mean time, 3. the fix non- 


naturals are to be ſo governed as to act contrary 


to the productive cauſes, 5. 1150. 


In the firſt kind or degree of the ſcurvy (deſcribed 
at $. 1151, Ne. 1.) there are ſuch ſymptoms attend- 
ing as demonſtrate an increaſed thickneſs and imper- 


viouſneſs of the humours ; but as yet there are no 


apparent ſigns of any great acrimony, nor of any 
corruption in the viſcera. 1 | | 
&.] Such a gentle purgativeisadminiſtered, to clear 
the firſt paſſages from all indigeſtible matters that are 
often there collected from a bad diet: which may ex- 
tend its force, by a mild reſolving and faline ſtimulus, 
to attenuate the humours and derive them more plen- 
tifully towards the inteſtines ; for thus at the ſame 


time both the faces contained in the tube of the in- 
teſtines will be expelled, while the clogging humours 


that begin to obſtruct the ſmall veſſels in the viſcera 
are reſolved, and ſolicited to an expulſion by the 
ſame way. ' 1 nd 
But there are ſeveral forms of theſe purgatives pre- 
ſcribed in our author's Materia Medica, at the preſent. 


£ number of this ſection; and which are very able to 


ſatisfy this intention. It is cbſervable indeed, that 
in the ſame place, the Pill. Coch. Major. that include 
ſcammony, coloquintida, aloes, c. are commended : 


but then *tis in a doſe that is very ſparing ; and be- 
ſides, in this degree of the ſcurvy there is no great 
acrimony yet attends, nor any prevailing putrefaction 


melting the humours. Se 1 
It is cuſtomary for the adminiſtration of theſe pur- 
gatives to be repeated ſeveral times, at the diſtance 
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of three or four days betwixt them; during which 
interval may be given medicines that are attenuating 
and ſtomachic, or digeſtive, of which we ſhall ſpeak 
under the next letter, and then to repeat the purga- 

tives again. But here we muſt always remember 
Hippocrates's rule, formerly mentioned at. 1 11. If 
% thoſe humours are purged away which require 


a6 evacuation, they both relieve the diſtemper, and 


© the patients eaſily ſupport the diſcharge ; other- 
“ wiſe they will be very difficultly able to bear the 
% purging :” Si qualia purgari decet, purgentur, ium 
confert, tum facile ferunt; fi e contra, diſſiculter. If 
therefore the unuſual ſlothfulneſs that attends the in- 
vading malady begins to remove during the uſe of 
theſe evacuants, while the patient alſo perceives grea- 


ter chearfulneſs diffuſed throughout his body, we may 


be then convinced of their uſefulneſs: but, on the 
contrary, if they begin to perceive a weakneſs and 
faintneſs ſpread over them, we are to abſtain from the 
further uſe of purging. Add to this, that perſons | 
who are fat, and thoſe who are leucophlegmatic or 
bloated, will bear repeated purgatives with leſs in- 
jury; while thoſe who are of a tenſe and dry habit 
of body, agree leſs with purging. 

8. For there is here too great a doko or clam- 


mineſs of the humours prevailing, as we formerly 
proved; but in the cure of obſtructions (at . 133.) 
among other attenuating remedies, we recommended 
ſalts and ſoaps that are both natural and artificial. 
But in our author's Materia Medica you have various 
remedies ſelected for this purpoſe, that you may be 
able to chuſe the one or the other, according to the 


different temperature or conſtitution of the Patients. 


Thus for example, in perſons of a cold and lax ha- 
bit of body, the warmer attenuants may be ſervice- 
able, ſuch as the tinfura ſalis tartari, elixir proprie- 
tatis, ſal volatilis oleoſus aromaticus, ſapo oleoſus aro- 
maticus five Star keianus, & . But for thoſe who are 
* and 8 we uſe the cryſtals and cream of 
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tartar, the polychreſt ſalts, and the oxymels both 
ſimple and ſquill'd; but more eſpecially thoſe ſalu- 
tary juices that are expreſſed from oranges, citrons, 
Sc. which afford an acidulous and ſaponaceous juice, 
that effectually attenuates, and at the ſame time re- 
freſhes with its agreeable flavour. At the ſame time 
too a regard is to be had to the different ſeaſons of 
the year; for in the ſummer heats we very juſtly re- 
frain from uſing thoſe warm medicines that may be 
very ſafely called into practice during the winter 
ſeaſon. 2 F 
y. The tribe of medicines is numerous enough 
which are recommended to us by authors under the 
title of antiſcorbutics, although they have not all of 
them the virtues aſcribed; and therefore ſome choice 
is neceſſary to be made among them, as well in re- 
ſpect to the degree of the diſtemper itſelf, as to the 
conſtitution of the patient. It was formerly ſaid at 
FS. 1150, that a ſcarcity of vegetable nouriſhments is 
often one of the principal cauſes producing the ſcurvy 
and for this reaſon, in the Materia Medica, at this 
number, are recommended ſuch plants as may ſup- 
ply their deficiency ; namely, the ſeveral kinds of 
ſorrel, the tender tops of burdocks ſprouting up in 
the ſpring, red-cabbages, chervil, ſuccory, endive, 
nettle-tops, &c. which being boiled in broths, will 
have very ſalutary effects. To the ſame purpoſe 
.alſo will conduce the juices of our oranges and of ci- 
trons, either mixed with the foods, or diluted with 
wine and water into a beverage that is no leſs plea- 
fant than ſalutary ; for theſe patients are in a low, 
languiſhing condition; and Eugalenus informs us, 
that the pulſe in ſuch. ſcorbutics is ſmall, weak, 
and unequal ; inſomuch that he reckons this kind of 
pulſe among the diagnoſtic ſigns of a preſent ſcurvy ; 
and it appears ſometimes ſo languid, that an Italian 
phyſician, who has been unaccuſtomed to fee this di- 
ſtemper, would be ſurpriſed that a patient ſhould 1 
n e e 
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able to live with ſuch a pulſe. Upon theſe accounts 


we obſerve, in the catalogue of the antiſcorbutic 


plants, many that are agreeably aromatical, and able 
by their ſpicy fragrancy to recruit the languiſhing 
powers; ſuch as the ſouthernwoods, wormwoods, 
tanſy, ſavery, fennil, marjoram, mint, baum, c. 
which have this refreſhing fragrancy in an eminent 
degree. Such remedies are alſo here applauded as, 
beſides their mild ſtimulating force, are alſo able to 
reſolve and attenuate clammy viſcidities; as the 
pimpernels, brooklime, N water- creſſes, Sc. 
which are juſtly recommended for theſe intentions. 
But in this preſent ſtage or degree of the ſcurvy, the 
uſe of theſe plants muſt be long continued; and al- 
though there are divers forms in which they may be 

taken, yet none ſeems leſs irkſome or diſpleaſing to 
the patient's palate, than a medicinal ale or wine, 
which may be continued in uſe for a conſiderable 
time. Eugalenus * aſſures us, that by infuſions of 
wormwood only in wines or ſmall ales, he has not 
only relieved the moſt difficult ſymptoms of the 
ſcurvy, but alſo perfectly cured the diſeaſe itſelf. 
And I have ſeen whole families cured of the ſcurvy 
by uſing for their common drink a caſk of ſmall-ale, 
in which they have infuſed the ſeeding or flowering 
heads of ſome red-cabbages, cut ſmall, with twelve 
handfuls of water-crefle|s, or ſcurvy-graſs, and a 
pound of freſh- bruiſed. horſe-raddiſh. 
.] For unleſs the patient can be enjoined to this 
regimen, all the other endeavours will be fruſtrated: 
and the diſtemper itſelf being once cured by the ſuit- 
able remedies, will ſoon return again by continuing 


in the cauſes which firſt induced it. It is the cuſtom 


with many Dutch people to live in the winter upon 
bacon and powdered beef, ſo that by the end of the 
winter ſeaſon they find themſelves in a very bad con- 
dition with the ſcurvy : bur in the ſpring ſeaſon, by 
uling plenty of freſh pot-herbs and ſummer fruits, 
. FC the 
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the diſtemper goes off, and is ſometimes entirely 
thus cured ; but it generally comes again in the win- 
ter, when they return to their former Talc diet. From 
old and ſtrong cheeſe eaten daily in great plenty, I 
have known all the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy ariſe 
ſooner than from any other cauſe. *Tis very com- 
mon for theſe patients to deſpiſe the phyſician's ad- 


vice as to a furure regimen, when once the diſtemper | 
is relie ved, being in itſelf of a chronical nature; 


however there are ſome ſo ovliging to themſelves, 
as to obſerve the counſel which their phyſicians give, 
in reſpect to indulging themſelves for the future in 
ſo bad adiet, But the difficulty is ſtill much greater 


in curing thoſe who are obliged to get their living in 


low watery ſituations, where the ſcurvy is local or 


popular; for in that caſe even the moſt effectual re- f 
medies will not ſuffice to extirpate the diſtemper, and 


the patient can only gain from them ſome relief to 
his malady during the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſon, 
when whey is uſually made their common drink: 


here then it is that phyſicians have often occaſion to 
lament the ſight of perſons teethleſs in the flower of 
their age, who are duly tormented with cruel pains 
in their limbs, more eſpecially during their winters 
inactivity; for the ſummer labours are very ſervice : 


able to theſe POTIONS 
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F OR the cure of the ſecond. degree of this 


malady (F. 1151. N“. 2.) the ſame reme- 


dies are conducive as were 7 for the 


former (F. 1160. &. 8. To theſe add 
_ likewiſe the uſe of nc that are ſome 


what ſharper and ſtronger, either in the form 


of an expreſſed juice, a conſerve, ſpirit, vola- 


tile ſalt, medicated wine, or ale; joined alſo 
with external bathings of the body, and waſh- 
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ings of the feet, prepared from things oppoſite 
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to the ſcurvy ; to which add dry and hot rub- 
bings of the body with ſpecifical liquors ; of- 


tentimes blood-letting may be alſo of ſervice, 


inaſmuch as it removes ſome part of the acri- 
monious liquids, abates their eroſion in the 


 over-diſtended veſſels, procures a revulſion of 


them from the viſcera, and makes room for 


the reception of convenient medicines to be 


applied. 


of the ſcurvy, $. 1151. NY. 2. informs us, there is 
{till a greater degree of thickneſs and imperviouſneſs 


in the humours, than was obſervable in the firſt ſtage m 
of it: for there is now a ſwelling of the legs, and an 


immobility of them from the weight or ſluggiſhneſs 
that prevails, together with the more difficult reſpi- 


ration, which appears almoſt ſuppreſſed even by 
flight motion or exerciſe: therefore every thing re- 


commended in the foregoing ſection will be here 
uſeful, only adding, as is cuſtomary, ſome ſtronger 
or ſharper antiſcorbutics that may more divide the 
increaſed lentor, and raiſe the powers above the pre- 


vailing languor. But what cautions are neceſſary to 


be obſerved in the uſe of theſe, will be declared un- 
der the ſection following. | 


In the Materia Medica, at the number of this 
ſection, there are a great many of theſe ſtronger and 
| ſharper antiſcorbutics enumerated, which may anſwer 


this intention; but they are not all of them to be 


promiſcuouſly uſed ; for ſome of them are extremely 
pungent, as the naſturtium, garlick, wake-robin, In- 


TE 


; The ſymptoms enumerated in the ſecond degree 


dian peppers, and the leaſt fort of acrid houſe-leak ; : 


inſomuch, that they can only be well uſed for perſons 


of a cold and leucophlegmatic habit of body, or at 


leaſt ſhould be very ſparingly doſed for perſons of 
another temperature. But the gratiola, or 7 


Aa.  bylop, 
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- hyſop, affords a ſharp purgative, or hydrogogue me- 


dicine, which indeed powerfully reſolves all tenacity 
in the humours, but is at. the ſame time here appli- 
cable in but a very ſmall doſe, ſince, as we formerly 


cautioned at $. 11 59, the acrid evacuants do but ex- 
aſperate the diſeaſe. There are alſo ſome forms of 
this kind compounded, which may be ſeen in the 


Materia Medica, as above cited. But here, at the 


ſame time, it is to be obſerved, that the beginning ill 


ſmell of the mouth, with a painfulneſs and ſwelling 


of the gums, with divers wandering pains in the 


ody (F. 1151. N. 2.), denote that acrimony is now 
Joined with the tenacity pf the humours; and there- 


fore that we ought to conſider upon abating the ſaid 


acrimony, at the ſame time that we are endeavoyring 


to attenuate the viſcidities, by pling the more acrid 
antiſcorbutics: for without this be done, the faid 


acrimony being ſet at liberty from the lentor to 


which it adhered, would be the more miſchievous 


unleſs it were ſpeedily to be weakened by the uſe of 
diluents and oppoſite correctors. Tis therefore the 
beſt of all lowly to expel from the body the ſaid ac- 
rimony, together with its conjoined lentor that is re- 
ſolved, by a prudent increaſe of the natural artetiom, 
as we ſhall ew th. 1104. 5. - 

© Baths of the antiſcorbutic plants, infuſed in water, 
may likewiſe conduce to the like i intentions, ſince 


the virtues of thoſe vegetables diluted in the wa- 


ter may be ſafely ſoaked up by the bibulous veins, 
and this more eſpecially when te foul ſpots and 1COlg 
butic diſcolourations appear upon the ſurface of the 


body; for thus thoſe humours, which giveriſe to the 


faid pots by their extravaſation beneath the ſkin, 
will be more eaſily, diſſipated. But ſince the legs are 
the moſt frequently affected with purple ſpots of this 
kind; from whence the malady has been by ſome 


called ſeelotyrbe, therefore waſhes for the feet have 


been much recommended 0 Sennertus , and of theſe 


ſeveral | 
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_ ſeveral may be formed out of the ſimples that are 


- 


' reckoned up in the Materia Medica, at the number 
of this ſection. „% ns 
In the intervals it is alſo of ſervice to apply dry- 
rubbings of the hody, whoſe efficacy in reſolving co- 
agulations of the humours, and increaſing the actions 
of the veſſels upon their contained fluids, we formerly 
explained more at large at $. 28, 75. and 132; and 
allo at $. 334. in treating upon the cure of contu- 
ſions, wherein quantities of extravaſated blood are 
| lodged under the entire ſkin, becauſe the ſubcutane- 
_ ous veſſels are broken by the external violence, al- 


though the ſkin remains whole. But it was for- 


merly ſhewn, in deſcribing the hiſtory of this di- 
ſtemper, that theſe ſcorbutical ſpots ariſe from ex- 
travaſations of the like kind, produced by the hu- 
mours that are poured out from their veſſels beneath 
the ſkin. Bur ſince the ſaid veſſels are eaſily broken 
by a ſmall force in ſcorbutic perſons, therefore the 
frictions ſhould be ſuch only as are gentle or mode- 
rate: and becauſe a too eaſy corruption or putrid 
change of the humours extravaſated is here ro be 
feared, therefore ſpirituous liquids are by many re- 
commended, namely, to wet the rubbing-cloths or 
flannels firſt with the ſaid ſpirituous liquids, before 
they are applied to the limbs. ; 
But it has been a ſubject of controverſy among 
- Phyſicians, whether blood-letting be ſerviceable in 
the ſcurvy. For ſince it was obſerved ary. 1133, 
that the condition of the blood in a ſcurvy is ſuch 
as renders it over-thick or clammy in one part of it, 
and over-thin, ſaline, and acrid in the other part, 
the acrimony being either acid or alcaline; therefore 
many have imagined nothing more conducive to the 
cure of a ſcurvy, than repeated evacuations of the 
vitious blood from the body by veneſections, and to 
endeavour at the ſame time to reſtore more healthy 


| Juices in its place by a laudable diet of good nou- _ 


_ Hiſhments, But they ought to have conſidered, that 
| 0 | even 
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even the beſt nouriſhments require to be digeſted or 
fanguified by the powers of the body, before they 

can become part of our humours : and we formerly 
ſhewed, at F. 25, that the loſs of much blood hin- 
ders the aſſimilation of ingeſted nouriſhments into 
the nature of our healthy vital fluids : from whence 
it is evident, that copious, or often repeated blood- 
lettings, muſt hinder the reſtitution of the healthy 
humours. Moreover, in ſcorbutical patients, the 
blood by its clammineſs begins to arreſt in the final 
ftreights of the ſmaller arteries, and ſends forward 
only its more fluid parts through them into the 
veins, and conſequently not the thick or offending - 
blood, but the thinner, is withdrawn by opening a 
vein; for which reaſon blood-letting ſeems not much 
'conducive to correct the cacochymia or vice of the 
humours that prevails in the ſcurvy. Eugalenus alſo 
was taught by a moſt ample practice in the ſcurvy, 


as we obſerved at $. 1159, that theſe patients very 


ill ſupport copious blood-lettings. And the truth of 
this is alſo confirmed by the weakneſs of the pulſe, 
and the aptnels to faintings, that attend the malady. 

Indeed if the blood-veſſels ſhall appear over-charged 
with their contents, the plenitude may be abated by 
a proportionable veneſection, which will at the fame 


time alſo leſſen a part of the oppreſſing acrimony of 


the liquids, provided due care be taken not to fup- 
preſs too much the functions of the body by the loſs 
of. blood, ſince they are in the preſent malady al- 
ready in a languiſhing condition, and may by this . 
diſcharge be rendered much weaker. Tis alſo to 
be obſerved, that the ſcorbutical pains which invade 
divers parts of the body, do ſometimes imitate in- 
flammatory maladies, and impoſe upon thoſe who 
are leſs ſkilful, as we formerly intimated at $. 1151, 
Ne. 2, and in this caſe likewiſe blood-lettings have 
been practiſed without any relief to the diſtemper. 

From what has been ſaid then, it plainly appears 
how far we may expect benefit from veneſection 4 
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the ſcurvy, and under what circumſtances i it may be 
of uſe. 
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Ur in proportion as we have greater reaſons 
to fear a colliquative thinneſs, acrimony 
and heat of the blood, with dangerous hæmor- 
rhages; or elſe a too great clammineſs, inacti- 
vity, and coldneſs of it, with a paleneſs of the 
veſſels; ſo we are accordingly to make uſe of 
ſpecifics that are in moderation either CHOU | 
and reſtringent, or heating and acrid. | 


From the appearances of this n n er chat were 
formerly deſcribed ($. 1151.) it appears that the firſt 
ſtage or beginning of it is accompanied with a clam- 
my and unactive ſtate of the humours; but that as 
the malady further advances, there are apparent ſigns 
of an increaſing acrimony in them likewiſe, that is 
commonly joined with an incipient putrefaction; and 
that when this laſt begins to take place, the humours 
melt in their texture, and grow ſtill more acrimo- 
nious; from whence inflammatory fevers often en- 
ſae, with divers bleedings, from the eroſions of the 
veſſels by their acrid humours. But thoſe antiſcor- 
butic remedies, which were recommended under the 
foregoing ſection, are both conſiderably acrid and 
heating ; and therefore where a putrid fmell begins 
to exhale from the mouth, while the gums grow 
hot, painful, and ſwelled, and wandering pains that 
are very troubleſome ſpread themſelves throughout 
the body, with ſlight bleedings or hæmorrhages, 
tis then plain enough, that the uſe of thoſe ſtrong 
and warm medicines will not be very ſafe: for the 
ſolids are ſo far extenuated in the ſcurvy, that they 
are often broken through; while at the ſame time 

the humours are ſo thin or diſſolved, that they can 
no longer be retained within their veſſels, as the hi- 


ſtory 
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ſtory of the malady foregoing has taught. Now in 
x conditions of the ſcurvy, it is uſual for prudent 
pe to adminiſter a different kind of antiſcor- 
dutical remedies, namely, ſuch as ſtrengthen the ſo- 
lids, and abate the too thin or diſſolved ſtate of the 
fluids. Of this kind are the docks, the poly pody of 
| oaks, the bark of capers and tamariſk- tree, vinegar, 
Sc. with others of the ſame kind, that are reckoned. 
up in the Materia Medica at the number of the pre- 


ſent ſection. But ſo long as a mere coldneſs and in 


activity are perceivable in a beginning ſcurvy, or 
when the malady in its more adult ſtate inhabits a 
conſtitution of body that is cold and phlegmatic, the 

more acrid or warm antiſcorbutics may, in that caſe, 
be more ſafely uſed. But where the ſigns are doubt- 
ful, or there is any reaſon to fear a ſpeedy putrefac- 
tion, although it be not yet preſent, it will be more 
uſeful to apply to the cooler antiſcorbutics, that are 
alſo to be found at the number of this ſection in the 
faid Materia Medica; moſt of which have alſo a 
conſiderable ſaponaceous or reſolvent force, at the 
fame time that they reſiſt or curb all putrefaCtion. 
For theſe realons we often fee that the ſcurvygraſs, 
creſſes, or naſturtiums, and the like e 
are by phyſicians ordered with an addition of ſorrel, 

vinegar, juice of citrons, four aranges, &c. that the 
ſtimulating acrimony of the former may be reſtrained 

and moderated by theſe laſt, and be better diſpoſed 
to reſiſt the putrefaction that is here to he feared, 8 


> 8 CT. MCL. | 

BUT for correcting the diſorders of the 
mouth that attend in this kind of the 
ſcur vy, thoſe things that are cooling as well as 

antiſcorbutic, ſhould be applied, and choſen of 

a nature appropriated to this or that ſpecies Or - .-- 

the ſcurvy. | „ e 
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. We have before ſeen, that among the ſymptoms 


of the ſcurvy (F. 1151. Ne. 2, 3.) are placed diſor- 
ders of the mouth, namely, the ill ſmell of a begin- 
ning eee ere in it, with a painfulneſs and ſwell- 
ing of the gums, which are ſet on 3 even dy 
a very ſlight preſſure; but when the diſtemper is 
further advanced, a gangrenous corruption appears 
in the gums, which yield a cadaverous ſtink from 
the putrefaction that ſoon ſpreads and deſtroys all 
parts that are adjacent. When theſe diſorders of the 
mouth are but ſlight, they ſoon yaniſh of themſelves 
when once the ſcurvy is routed out by ſuitable medi- 
cines: but ſometimes theſe complaints are ſo violent, 
that they will not allow of being quieted only for fo 
long a time, but demand to be immediately taken 
under cure. But ſince it was before obſerved at 
I. 1153, that there are ſometimes different ſorts of 
acrimony prevailing in ſcurvies, from thence it is 
concluded, that a different kind of treatment will 

be neceſſary for the cure of theſe complaints in the 
mouth, as the corroding acrimony in the humours 
is either of one ſort or the other. If the gums are 
painful or ſwelled under a pallid complexion, in per- 
ſons who appear bloated or leucophlegmatic, they 
may then be ſerviceably treated, with the treacle- 
water that is ſpirituous, with the ſpirits of ſcurvy- 
graſs, with the camphoriſed ſpirits of wine, &e. | 
and ſuch other ingredients as are ſet forth in the 
Materia Medica at the number of this ſection. But 
when the gums appear red, itching, hot, and pain- 
ful, the aforeſaid remedies will be then more miſ- 
chievous than uſeful, by their over-heating power. 
But here the pickle with which lemons are preſerved, 
and which contains plenty of marine-falt, that is very 
adverſe to putrefaction, and the fragrant zyſt, with 
the pleaſant ſour juice of lemons, will be happily 
ſerviceable, eſpecially when ſomewhat diluted with 
ſuitable diſtilled waters, and ſweetened with the ho- 
ney of roſes, of mulberries, or the "> 
| = which 


* * 
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Vhich the flaceid and often half · gangrenous parts of 
the mouth, are reduced to a more clean and firm 
ſtate. And of theſe liquors for the mouth, ſeveral 
forms may be ſeen in the Materia Medica at the 
number of our preſent ſection. It will be enough 
for the patient to waſh his mouth ſeveral times in 
the day with theſe gargles; or to apply compreſſes 
dipped in them betwixt their lips, cheeks, and gums, 
to be often renewed. But there is not the leaſt oc- 
caſion to-uſe any violent rubbing of the ſcorbutic or 
fore gums with theſe gargles, as I have ſometimes 


| ſeen under the management of over-officious ſurge- 


ons; for by this means the pain and inflammation 
become increaſed, and a gangrene ſoon ſpreads thro? 
the bruiſed veſſels of theſe parts. But if broad white 
{pots here begin to ariſe, with a redneſs and inflam- 
mation in their edges or borders, and an intolerable 
il ſmell, while a copious diſcharge of thin ſaliva 
iſſues from the mouth, immediate recourſe muſt be 
had to the moſt powerful antiſeptics, to reſtrain the 
quickly ſpreading putrefaction. Here then the ſpi- 

rits of ſea-ſalt ſurpaſs all remedies that I have ſeen 
tried. In a beginning malady of this ſort, it will be 
enough to dilute a dram of the ſpirits of ſea-ſalt in 
four ounces of the elder-flower-water, or in as much 
roſe-water, Sc. to be dulcified with an ounce of the 
honey of roſes : but where there has appeared any 
great putrefaction, I have been obliged to touch the 
gangrenous parts by a pencil-bruſh dipped in the 
mere ſpirit of ſalt; and when the ſpreading corrup- 
tion, curbed by this application, appears at a ſtand, 
within twelve hours time I have repeated the uſe of 
the ſame medicine only in a weaker or more diluted -_ 
ſtate, and it has been ſoon followed with a floughing 

or exfoliation. of the parts corrupted by the gangrene; 


and then after this ſeparation, the as yet raw and 


painful-parts have been continually mollified by a 
mixture of equal parts of the honey of roſes, and the 


abated 
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abated the pain and inflammation, and has then re- 
duced the now cleanſed ſores to heal up kindly. But 
where the gums are thus corroded by a gangrenous 
putrefaction, the teeth grow looſe 55 ſoon fall out, 
or even ſometimes a conſiderable portion of the jaw- 
bone itſelf comes away unavoidably, if the phyſicians 
help is very late called in to the malady ; or if the 


treatment of it be not very judiciouſly conducted. 
Conſult here what was formerly advanced at 8. 423. 


in the chapter of @ gangrene, where we treated u 
a defluxion on | pag humours ___ the gums. 


we TOE MCLXIV. 


Fo. O R 2 third Kind of the ſcurvy ol 1151. : 


| 3.), all the foregoing remedies will 
alſo eric only they muſt be rer, with 
great plenty of mollifying liquors, that will 
caſily paſs the veſſels, joined with antiſeptics, 
antileotbutcs, and ſuch as ſlightly promote 


ſweats, ucine, and Boch, continually uſed for 
a long time, 


In the thisd hind of the 3 800 is already 4 
much greater degree of acrimony in the blood (ſee 
d. 1151. NY. 3.), as appears from the ſymptotns 
therein enumerated, inſomuch that the continuity of 
the. veſſels becomes eaſily broken by a ſmall force; 
while at the ſame time all the humours are more in- 
clined to a begun putrefaction, and therefore this re- 
quires to be treated with more precaution in the cure. 
I the hot and acrid antiſcorbutics are here impru- 
dently adminiſtered; as, for example, ſcurvy-graſs, 
creſſes, or naſturtians, muſtards, horſe radiſh, Sc. 
the acrimonious humours would be excited to greater 
motion by theſe ſtimulants, than the weakened cohe- 
ſion of their veſſels would be able to ſuſtain; from 
whence ſudden and profuſe hamorrhages — 
«182 ue : 
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ſue: and therefore in this caſe we are juſtly adviſed 
to prefer a more gentle ſort of antiſcorbutics that will 

at the ſame time both reſiſt all manner of putrefac- 
tion, and render the veſſels more firm. For theſe 
purpoſes therefore the ſorrels, docks, wood-ſorrel; 

| and the like moderately acerb plants are in high re- 

| putation, inſomuch that phyſicians almoſt conſtantly 

= Join ſorrel with the ſcurvy-graſs that is uſed for the 
. cure of this diſtemper, although it may not yer have 
arrived to this third and more violent degree. 

For in the cure of the ſcurvy, the principal inten- 
tion is to waſh out the acrimony from the blood, and 
at the ſame time to attenuate its clammy diſpoſition 

that attends; and both theſe are obtained by plen- 
ty of thin liquors that are of a ſoftening nature; and 
eaſily paſſable through the veſſels ; which adminiſter 
alſo a ſufficient vehicle to the urine and ſwear, as the 
diſcharges by which the ſaid acrimony is to be car- | 
ried off from the body. For we ſee, that in healthy 
perſons, all the acrimonious parts of the humours, 
that have been rendered ſuch by the repeated actions 
of life and health, and would be miſchievons by a 
longer retention in the body, are either exhaled in 
vapours from the ſkin, or elſe waſhed through the 
kidneys from the current blood. And in like man- 
ner the inteſtines exclude not only the uſeleſs and 
corrupted feces of our aliments, after their milky 
juice or chyle has been drained from them by the 
work of chylification compleated, but alſo the recre- 
mentitious portions of thoſe neceſſary humours that 
flow into the bowels, are by the ſame way carried 
| off from the body. Tis therefore convenient in 
this malady, to promote | Siam; ; all the fore - men- 
tioned diſcharges. We formerly obſerved indeed, 
that practical obſervations teach us, ſtrong purgatives 
are miſchievous in ſeorbutic patients; but that it is 
always of uſe to move the bowels by a gentle ſtimulus, 
or to purge them ſuperficially by laxatives or leni- 
tives, interpoſing ſome days of reſpite betwixt the 
| FF 7 T2 purga- 
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purgations; that are in the mean time commonly 
employed in uſing of diluent, and moderately re- 
ſolvent liquors or drinks. But the urines of thoſe 
who have the ſcurvy, as we formerly obſerved, are 
charged or ſatiated with contents that are groſs and 
acrimonious, for which reaſon they commonly let 
fall a great quantity of ſediment, which therefore 
ſeems to point out that nature chuſes this emunctory 
or diſcharge, for depurating the blood from its in- 
herent acrimony. From thence the reaſon is appa- 
rent, why the whey of milk, that is freſh made in 
the ſpring-ſeaſon, being repleniſhed with the juices 
of the green paſturage, which makes it look of the 
ſame complexion, has gained ſo great a reputation 
in the cure of the ſcurvy, for it operates with all the 
reſolving powers of the graſs, and at the ſame time 
provokes a conſiderable diſcharge by the urine; and 
accordingly it has juſtly obtained a place among the 
more efficacious diuretics. *Tis allo a common 
ractice to render the whey ſtill more medicinal by 
bailing it with the milder antiſcorbutic plants; a 
form or preſcription for which may be ſeen in the 
Materia Medica, at the number of the preſent ſection; 
and many more forms may be eaſily compiled from 
that example. 45 . e 
Now we obſerve in Hippocrates *, in his cure of 
the bloody-flux or iliac paſſion (under which deno- - 
mination he ſeems to have deſcribed: the ſcurvy, as 
we intimated before at F. 1148.) that he applauds 
the uſe of afſes-milk boiled with a good deal of ho- 
ney, that it may occaſion a purging of the bowels 
downwards; and then he adds, Et lac bubulum, ft 
tempus ferat, quadraginta diebus bibat. Mane quo- 
que lactis bubuli heminas duas bibat, tertia etiam 
agquae mulſae parte interpoſitis diebus admiſta: © And 
if the courſe or time of the diſtemper will allow, 
let the patient drink cows-milk for forty days. 
In a morning likewiſe, every other day, let him 
%% I OT 4 WY =: 6 rind 


De Internis Affect. Cap. xLvin, Charter, Tom. VIL p. 672: 
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« drink a pint and half of cows-milk, joined with a 
<« third part of new. mead or metheglin. N 
It thence plainly appears, that upon the interpoſed: 
day s he intended to move or cleanſe the bowels by 
* additions of honey, and at the ſame time. by the 
uſe of milk, to ſoften and dilute all acrimony; but 
we obſerve that whey of milk is ſtill more dil e, 
and alſo. provocative of urine. 

The late celebrated Hoffman * beſtows great enco- 
miums upon the virtues of milk and whey for the 
cure of the ſcurvy, and alſo confirms the ſame by his 
own experiences, with thoſe of other eminent phyſi- 
cians; at the ſame time too, he recommends a plen- | 
tiful uſe of the mineral Spaw- waters, to be drank in 
mixture with new milk. Moreover, he affures us, 
that thirty years experience had taught him the in- 
comparable efficacy of Spaw- waters in curing ſcur- 
vies even of the obſtinate or inveterate kind. But in 

another place he informs us, that no remedy ſo agree- 
ably, ſo ſafely, and fo effectually roots out the-ſcur- 
vy, as the Caroline bath-waters; by which even the 
moſt filthy ſcorbutic ulcers, that are ſo difficult to 
cure, have. been perfectly healed without leaving any 
ill conſequences, uſing the ſaid waters both internally 
and externally. But theſe waters dilute, while at the 
_ ſame time they reſolve the humours by the ſaline 
parts which they contain, and purge them both by 
{tool and urine. 
But in caſe of the ſcurvy, where the figns denote | 
that there is already a great putrifaction and diſſolved 
texture of the fluids, theſe thermæ or hot Spaw-wa- 
ters will be of leſs uſe, as they are repleniſhed with 
an alcaline ſalt; for in ſuch a ftate of the patient, it 
will be more convenient to uſe the acidulous waters 
that are repleniſhed with a moderate aftringency, and 
a vitriolic rig, een obſerved at d. 11 Ke . 
| | | 8 O T. 
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BY T for the fourth or worſt degree of the 
ſcurvy, there is ſeldom a cure to be had; 
however, the method of cure is to be varied for 

that end, conformable to the variety of the ſymp- 
toms : ſometimes indeed mercurial medicines 
are here found ſerviceable; and fo likewiſe are 


| the remedies preſcribed in the foregoing ſection 


11600. 

Fr rom all theſe particulars (s. I 148, to $. 
1166.) therefore, duly conſidered, and com · 
pared together with thoſe appearances which 
are obſervable in the diſeaſe itſelf, and in the 
opened bodies that die of it, it appears that for 
a happy cure of this diſtemper, the principal 
point is carefully to enquire out the nature of 
the cacochymia or offending humour, and the 
particular genus of the acrimony, that does 
miſchief by its predominancy : and fince the 


ſaid acrimony is either that of the ſea-ſalt or 


muriatic kind, that of an auſtere acid, or what 
is alcalinely corrupted or fetid; or laſtly, that 
of an oily rancidity, upon which particular ſpe- 
cies of acrimony we have often before treated, 
as well as upon acrimony in general; therefore 
from theſe conſiderations, a more juſt or r 
lar curative treatment of the preſent diſtemper 
will be derived: and from thence too it will 
appear, why the whey of milk, butter-milk, 
and the Spaw-waters, do ſo frequently operate 
a cure in the deſpaired-of maladies that at- 
tend upon this laſt kind of the ſcurvy? And 
why the tart Ow of ripe ſummer fruits, of 
B b 2 oranges, 


3 
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oranges, citrons, lemons, pomegranates, mea- 
dow-ſorrel, and wood-ſorrel, with vinegar, and 
Rheniſh or Moſelle wines, are fo often prevail- 
ing ſpecifics for this diſtemper ? Why fuch 
things as are acerb or auſtere and aſtringent, are 
ſo often- highly ſerviceable here : as rhubarb, 
the docks, tamariſk-bark, or that of capers, the 
black and red wines that are rough, and ſteel- 
medicines ? Why ſuch very ſtrong ſpices, with 
ſcurvy-graſs, pepper-wort, naſturtians, or creſſes, 
wake-robin, horſe-raddiſh, Indian-pepper, gin- 
ger, the leſſer biting houſe leek, volatile, and 
fixed alcaline ſalts, with oily aromatic and ſoapy 
medicines, are often fo entirely of ſervice ? Why 
the remedies that reſtore health to one perſon 
in the ſcurvy, prove fatally deſtructive in the 
ſame diſtemper to.another patient? From hence 
alſo it appears, why we are not ſo much to ſtudy 
after appropriating the juſt name of the di- 
ſemper, as the finding out its particular de- 
| 2; diſpoſition or genius, by which it may 
become as it were another diſtemper. 


Tf we conſider the ſymptoms thar attend this ſtate 
of the ſcurvy, as they are enumerated before at d. 
1151. NY. 4. it will readily appear there can be hut lit- 
tle hopes of a cure: for the putrid and malignant fe- 

vers attending this degree of the ſcurvy denote the great 
corruption that prevails then in the humours ; and the 
other ſymptoms alſo declare that the viſcera them- _ 
ſelves are now upon a ſtate of diſſolution or melting. 
But a different method of cure is here followed, ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the ſymptoms, yet almoſt 
only with the view of mitigating the troubleſome 
ſymptoms, after the manner of a palliative cure; by 
which mitigation, ſomething of the original diſtem- 

COD | : | Be, er 
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per may be alſo removed 5, or at leaſt the phyſi- 
cian thus endeavours to render the difeaſe more tole- 
rable to his patients, which he is unable entirely to 
remove. Thus for example he relieves fcorbutical 
diarrhzas and dyſenteries, by emollient and diacodiate 
or papaverine medicines ; the ſtrangury he appeaſes 
by a watery decoction of the roots and leaves of 
marſh-mallows joined with milk ; the faintings he 
ſupports by grateful cordials that are not over-heat- 
ing; and ſo of the reſt. | Re 
But if the diſtemper remains ſtill curable, and the 
viſcera are as yet entire or uncorrupted, then ſuch 
things only will be of ſervice which were recom- - 
_ mended in the foregoing ſe&tion. — 5 
And ſince mercurial medicines have ſometimes ſo 
well ſucceeded for the cure and extirpation of the 


moſt difficult maladies, therefore phyſicians have at- 5 


tempted the ſcurvy in the ſame way, and the more 
readily becauſe the blood of ſcorbutical perſons is ſo 
often obſerved in a clammy or viſcid ſtate, as we for- 
merly intimated. When this clammy or viſcid ſtate 
of the blood much prevails, as it does in the firſt de- 

gree of the malady (F. 1151. NL. 1.) while there is 
yet no great degree of acrimony conjoined with it, 


a prudent uſe of mercurials may be tolerated ; al- 


though it is certain this degree of the diſtemper may 
be well enough cured by the remedies before recom- 
mended. Bur where the mouth begins to ſtink, with 


a hot and painful ſwelling of the gums, it is evident + 


enough the ule of mercurial remedies may be juſtly 
ſuſpected, as it 1s a peculiar property of them to ren- 
der the mouth ſore or ulcerous, and drive into it 
great quantities of a filthy and ill ſwelling faliva ; and 
therefore the flux of acrid or corroding humours to 
the gums would by theſe be increaſed, to the great de- 
triment of the patient. The miſerable ſucceſs of mer- 
cury, both internally and externally applied, in a man 
who had his tongue ulcerated in a bad degree of 
H. Boerh. Inſtit. Med. $. 1244. 
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the ſcurvy is related to us by Dr. Hoffman *, who 
therefore lays it down as a practical ruie, Mercurialis 
proſapiae medicamenta, utcumque etiam Preeparata & 
adhibita, in ſcorbuto tantum non ſemper eſſe maxim 
nocumento; lounge vero certius graviuſque nocere in vi- 
tiis dentium & linguae. ſcorbuticis, &c. That the 
„ remedies which are of mercurial extraction, in what- 


ever manner they may be prepared and admini- 


< fſtred in the ſcurvy, are not always exempted from 
doing miſchief; but it much more violently and 
« certainly proves miſchievous in ſcorbutic diſorders 
<< of the teeth and tongue, Sc.“ But ſince in this 
fourth or worſt degree of the ſcurvy there is already 
great acrimony, or the humours are now diſſolved 
into a putrid corrupt ſtate, it is therefore evident 
enough that the uſe of mercurials may be then more 
eſpecially ſuſpected of miſchievous effects. Thoſe 
who have had much practice in the cure of venereal 
diſcaſes, have often ſeen what great diſturbances a 
ſmall quantity of mercury will excite in ſcorbutical 
habits of body, if the cure of their lues requires to 
be attempted by mercurials. "> = 
We proceed next to ſome practical corollaries, 
which are eaſily deducible from the foregoing princi- 
ples advanced. : | oe | 
From all theſe particulars, &c.] The cauſes of 
the ſcurvy have been already conſidered, and the va- 


rious ſymptoms have been enumerated, which uſually 


attend upon the ſaid malady throughout its courſe ; 
we afterwards related the changes that appear in 


divers parts of opened bodies deceaſed of this malady ; 
and we finally concluded from thoſe particulars. 1 1 53, 


that a too great thickneſs in one part of the blood, 


and acrimony in the other, were. the great offending 


* 


cauſes: whence the cure evidently requires an attenu- 


ation of what is too thick, and a correction of what is 


acrid. Now the ſaid offending thickneſs of the humours 
is ſometimes of the mucous, cold and unactive diſpo- 
ED | - fition, 


> Medic. ration. {yſtemat. Tom. IV. Part. V. pig. 549 &c. 
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ſition, and then yields only to the uſe of ſpices and 
bitters. And in theſe caſes the wormwoods, that are 
ſo much applauded by Eugalenus will have very hap- 
| 7 effects: but ſometimes again the thickneſs of the 


umours is inflammat * and then requires to be 
ſummer fruits, with the gel- 


treated with the juices o 
lies and marmalades prepared of them, and the ſyrups 
or robs of elder-berries, currants, Sc. which are 


here very beneficial ; and theſe laſt will be alſe equally 


ſerviceable in corpulent perſons, when their oily fat 
diſſolving renders the blood leſs, eaſily pervious thro? 


their veſſels. Add to theſe the atrabiliary thickneſs 
that may ſomerimes attend inſtead of the former; 


and which is to be attenuated or reſolved by honey 
and ſoapy medicines, as we before ſhewed at ire in 


the hiſtory or chapter of melancholy. 


But the acrimony again is alſo obſerved to be of 
various kinds; and there are ſome remedies adapted 
to mitigate every ſort of acrimony, as for example, 
water and all watery liquors, 'which abate acrimony 
merely by diluting ; and ſoft oils that obtund all acrids 
by inveſting or clothing them. Other remedies again 
are adapted to infringe or correct this or that particu- 


lar kind of acrimony, but work not upon every ſpe- 


cies; and thus acids are of uſe to correct an alcaline or 
putrid acrimony, and on the contrary where a ſour 
ſharpneſs prevails throughout the humours, the uſe of 


alcalics is approved of. But ſince we have already 


treated upon theſe different kinds of acrimony, and 
upon the cure of them (ſee 5. 60 and the following; 
F. 76 and the following; and $. 605.) it would be 
therefore a ſuperfluity here to repeat them over again. 

Why the whey of milk, &c.] Becauſe all theſe by 
their attenuating and diluting powers abate the clam- 
my thickneſs of the blood, and at the ſame time reple- 
niſh it with a watery vehicle that ſerves to waſh out the 


acrid ſalts and oils that are near upon the point of cor- 
15 by ſtools, ſweats or 
the r paſſages. from the body. But theſe re- 
B b4 miechen 


rupting, and to carry them o 


* 
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medies require vital ſtrength yet reſident in the pa- 
tient, enough to move or circulate the ſaid liquors 
with the blood through the veſſels; without which 
they would otherwiſe remain ſtagnant in divers parts 
öf the body, and produce dropſical ſwellings. There- 
fore under a ſenſe of extreme weakneſs in the body, 
or with apparent ſigns of too great diſſolution of the 
humours, the ſaid watery liquors will not be con- 
;- yement; 3 5 L 8 5 
Why the tart juices, Sc.] As when the humours 
have degenerated into a rancid or putrid ſtate, from 
a want of vegetable foods in beſieged cities and di- 
ſtant voyages by fea : for then, as we before ſhewed, 
the ſcorburical patients are eaſily and happily cured, 
merely by garden fruits and unſalted fleſh broths boil- 
ed with pot-herbs, provided the ſtructure of the viſ- 
cera themſelves be not yet diſſolved or deſtroyed, thro? 
the acrimony of the ſaid putrid cacochymia. M. Morin 
cured great numbers of ſcorbutical patients in the 
hoſpitals of Paris, by ſupplying them with great 
plenty of ſorrel dreſſed up with eggs for their food. 
Eugalenus * aſſures us, that barley'gruels with Rheniſh 
wines have been highly ſerviceable to the cure of 
ſcorbutic perſons. We read in Cluſius that the Nor- 
wegians would entertain no ſcorbutical patients in 
their houſes, but baniſhed them into an adjacent iſland 
that was full of mulberry-trees, from whence they 
were not fetched home, until they were cured or re- 
ſtored to ſound health; but all the time that they 
thus lived remote from human ſociety, they fed only 
upon mulberries, by which they ſometimes recovered 
health even in a few days time, But in the winter- 
ſeaſon, when the ſeverity of the cold would not allow 
them to be expoſed in this manner, they were cured 
at home with equal ſucceſs, by feeding largely on an 
electuary or confection prepared of thoſe fruits. 
We. Academ. des Science. 1708. Hiſt. Pas: 63. De Scorbuta 
pag. 47. Karior. plantar, hiſtor. Lib, I, Cap. Lxxxv. pag. 119. 
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Why acerb or auſtere, and reſtringent remedies, 
Sc.] It appeared from the ſymptoms of the ſcurvy 
before deſcribed at F. 1151, that the. firm coheſion 
of the ſolid parts is ſometimes ſo much weakened 
by this diſtemper, that they diſſolve or break with 
the leaſt force : and that this ſtate of the ſolids is alſo 
uſually joined with a liquifaftion or diflolution of 


the humours equally exceſſive. In this kind of the 


ſcurvy therefore, the rough aſtringents formerly re- 
commended for the cure of exceſſive weakneſs and re- 
laxation in the ſolids (5. 28. N. 4,) will be egregi- 
oully ſerviceable ; and theſe will at the ſame time 
alſo confirm and denſify the over-looſe texture of the 
circulating humours. When this relaxation or flac- 
cidity is obſervable throughout the whole habit of 
ſcorbutical patients, ſo as to give riſe to black and 
blue ſpots, or diſcolouration after any rough hand- 
ling or preſſure on the body, the remedies here re- 
ferred to will then be properly applicable. Perhaps 
the herba Britannica harp pointed marſh or water- 
dock,) which is by Pliny recommended for the 
ſtomacace (ſore or vitious mouth, ) and ſcelotyrbe (loft 
uſe of limbs) was poſſeſſed of theſe or the like 
antiſcorbutic virtues: for the diſtemper which he 
ſays afflicted the Roman ſoldiers of the German em- 
peror encamped on the other ſide of the Rhine, was 
of a chronical or ſlow diſpoſition, ſince he tells us, 
«© that within the compaſs of two years their teeth 
« feil out, and the ſtrength of the joints of their 
„ knees was either relaxed or loſt :” intra biennium 
dientes deciderent, compageſque in genibus ſolverentur. 
But in flaccid or relaxed bodies, the ſcurvy ſpreads 
or advances very ſlowly, although the languiſhing 
and wearineſs continue troubleſome enough. More-_ 
over many learned botaniſts have been of opinion that 
the ſaid Herba Britannica of the ancients was a kind 
of dock; upon which you may read Muntingius in a 
Fen, 185 | pro- 
= Hiſt. natur. Lib, XXV. Cap. 111. n De vera antiquor. 
herba Britannica. * N . ou | 
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profeſſed treatiſe, wherein however he has crowded 
many pieces of learning that are beſide the preſent pur - 
| Poſe. Concerning the nappy of ſteel medicines 
in fuch like relaxations of the ſolid parts we formerly 
treated at F. 284, and we ſhall ſay more hereafter + 
them in the following chapter upon the cachexia. 
Why the very ſtrongeſt ſpices, &c.] Theſe are of 
uſe in thoſe caſes where paleneſs, coldneſs, and inac- 
tivity are apparent; for the bloated or ſwelled habit 


df body, the watery or pale and ſcentleſs urine, with 


the abſence of thirſt and a heavineſs felt throughout 
the body, are ſigns that theſe remedies may be very | 
 fafely adminiſtred. But as many of theſe medicines 
have a very violent 2 they muſt be very pru- 
dently or moderately doſed, leſt by putting the gluti- 
nous or clammy parts of the humours into a ſudden 
and over-violent commotion they might be arreſted 
or gathered in the lungs, and bring upon them ſome = 
dangerous malady, (ſee $. 871.) SOS, 
Why the remedies to one are deſtructive in another 
Kind of ſcurvy, Sc] Becauſe in divers patients there 
are different ſtages or degrees of the ſcurvy, and vari- 
ous kinds and intenſities of acrimony in the humours, 
Thus for example the very hot ſpices lately recom- 
mended for the cold or phlegmatic and ſluggiſh ſcurvy, 
would be in danger w exciting a fatal hxmorrhage, 
if they were to be adminiſtred in that Kind or ſtage 
of the diſtemper, in which the gums bleed and ſmell 
cadaverous; at the ſame time too, the acrimony of the 
humours being increaſed by theſe pungent remedies, 
and urged with a more violent impulſe from their acrid 
ſtimulus, the veſſels that have now hardly any ſtrength 
of coheſion left, would be ſoon broke open. Therefore 
it is that many phyſicians prudently follow the admo- 
nition of Sennertus without being over-fond of admi- 
niſtring thoſe very hot or pungent antiſcorbutics, that 
are prepared and recommended under the title of ſpi- 
rits for this malady ; but infuſions of ſcurvy-graſs, 
e | __ creſles, 
Ib. III. Part. V. Sect 2. Cap. vi, Tom, II. pag. 1113. 
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creſſes, and the like plants in whey are preferred by 
them for uſe; or elſe they dilute the expreſſed juices of 
the antiſcorbutic plants in whey of milk, and then ad- 
© miniſter the ſame to their patients as a drink. 
Why we are not ſo much to ſtudy the name, Fe.] 
We have already often obſerved in giving the hiſtories 
of diſeaſes foregoing, that nothing is more miſchiev- 
ous than upon barely hearing the name of a diſtem- 
per, to immediately adapt to it the remedies that 
are kept in the ſhops, under correſponding titles of 
efficacy, by which they are often pompouſly boaſted. 
for infallible ſpecifics. For thus in the ſhops from 
| whence medicines are diſpenſed we read titles of ſpi- 
rits, eſſences, elixirs, &c. termed antapoplectic, ant- 
epileptic, antifebrile, antipleuretic, antiſcorbutic, Sc. 
which although they may be proper and uſeful enough 
for ſome kinds and ſtages of the diſtemper which 
they are called after, yet they muſt in ſome caſes be 
uſeleſs, in others highly miſchievous. Thoſe only 
who are willing to make the art ſhort, which Hippo- 
crates has juſtly pronounced long, will attempt the 
cure of diſeaſes, by ſearching the public diſpenſato- 
ries for a medicine whoſe title is oppoſed to the name. 
of the diſeaſe, and having once learned theſe titles 
believe themſelves qualified to become great phyſi- 
cians. But the hiſtory of the ſcurvy, before deſcribed 
from the moſt authentic experiences, ſufficiently in- 
forms us, how very different the diſorders are, that 
ſtand called often by only one denomination ; and- 


how very different the method of cure is required to 


be in the beginning of the ſame diſtemper, from what 
it muſt be in a confirmed ſtate : that the cure muſt be 
different alſo 'in the muriatic ſcurvy, or that which 
is putrid; where there is a clammy tenacity in the 
humours, or too great a diſſolution of them; where 
the viſcera are as yet ſound ; or begun to be diſſolved 
or corrupted; and ſo of the reſt. Thoſe therefore 
who deſire to treat this diſtemper ſucceſsfully for a 
cure, will but little confide in the empty titles of re- 

. %% medies 
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medies called antiſcorbutic ſpecifics; but will make 
a diligent ſcrutiny into the cauſes antecedent, with 
the diagnoſtic ſigns preſent, that ſerve to point out 
the different nature or ſpecies and degree of intenſity 
in the acrimony of the humours, and chuſe out a 
method of cure for them conformably, whereby he 


will be enabled, by the {kill or prudence of his art, 


to cure ſafely the very different diſorders that paſs 
under one and the ſame denomination. -. 5 


Of the CACHE xx. 
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NV the name of cachexy is commonly under- 
ſtood ſuch an indiſpoſition of the body, as 
depraves the nouriſhment thereof, throughout 


rap 


its whole habit at the ſame time. 


A cachexia is ſaid to be preſent, as Celſus v very 
well tranſlates it, when there is“ an ill habit of the 
body: malus corporis habitus. But by the habit 
of the body here is underſtood, the outward appear- 


ances of it, which being perceived by thoſe who are 


killed in the faculty of healing to deviate from the 
uſual conditions of health, induces them to pronounce 
ſimply the perſon is not well in health, although they 
know not evidently what the diforder is, or which 
of their particular viſcera are affected within the 
body. Thus when perſons ariſe from ſome violent 
diſtemper, that has left them in a weak and languiſh- 
ing condition, the ill habit of their whole body teſti- 
fies how great the maladies were that afflicted _— 1 
v Lib, III. Oap. xx11, pag. 167. 


* 
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for though the diſtemper is now ſubdued, yet the 
actions of all the viſcera are as yet carried on in ſo 
weak and languid a manner, as diſqualifies them 
for changing, or digeſting and aſſimilating the re- 
ceived nouriſhments, in that perfect manner, which 
is required for the reſtitution of the loſt fluid and ſo- 
lid parts of the body; whoſe nutrition is therefore 
depraved, throughout its whole habit at the ſame 
time. This has been well remarked by Arataeus , 
where he ſays, A cachexy is the remnant of all diſ- 
orders that have been joined together; for all di- 
«© ſtempers are the parents of this:“ Cachexia om- 
nium fimul vitiorum converſio eſt; omnes enim morbt 
parentes ejus ſunt. For here the celebrated Petit has 
juſtly reſtored the reading to its true ſenſe, by ſo ſmall 
a change as advancing the accent to the next ſyllable, 
which renders it (47; Toa, dr ον,ẽ,) remnant or after- 
burthen : and this ſenſe is alſo confirmed by Celſus *, 
when he ſays : -** Which diſtemper commonly ariſes 
when the body throughout has been vitiated or de- 
% praved by ſome lingering diſtemper, ſo that when 
<< the parts are free of the diſtemper, they yet re- 
<«« cave not their nouriſhment :” Quod fere fit, cum 
longo morbo vitiata corpora, etiamſi illo vacant, refec- 
tionem tamen non accipiunt, But the better to il- 
luſtrate the nature of a cachexy Aretaeus * deſcribes to 
us the oppoſite diſpoſition of body, namely, the 
(£98%;nv or) good habit of body, in which a perſon 
is well diſpoſed to all actions, to a laudable digeſtion 
and diſtribution of the nouriſhments, and to the for- 
mation of blood, c. For this condition of the 
* body, (ſays he,) is attended with an eaſy reſpira- 
tion, ſtrong faculties, or powers, a good com- 
plection, and more eſpecially a freedom from every 
ailment : but if nature declines through weakneſs 
and a cacochymia, it is then a cachexia:” Haec 
8 55 conſe- 


7 De cauſ. & ſign. morhor: diuturn. Lib. I. Cap. xv1, pag. 5 f 
Ibidem pag. 188. Lib, III. Cap. xxII. pag. 167. Ibi- 
dem pag. 47. | | ue OD 
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conſequitur facilis ſpiratio, validae vires, bonus color, ante 
amnia ſamitas: quod ſi ad imbecillitatem carochymiae 

natura converſa' fuerit, id jam eſt cachexia. For in a 
cachexy, the breathing becomes ſhore: or difficult, 
upon ſlight motions of the body, the powers are 
weak, and the complexion fickly : and then of mere 
neceſſity a cachexy always includes, or is conjoined 
with a cacochymia or indiſpoſition of the juices, name- 
ly, ſuch a depravity of the circulating humours, as 
injures the functions of the body. For that the hu- 
mours moving through the veſſels of cachectic per- 
ſons are in a degenerate ſtate, we are taught by their 
fickly complection, and the injury that is offered to 
ſeveral functions of the bod: 1 
At the ſame time it is alſo evident, that the ca- 
chexy or ill habit of body, accompanies many other 
diſtempers, more eſpecially ſuch as are chronical; 
whence Aretaeus very juſtly concludes, that the il! 
habit of body is common to all the diſeaſes, (namely, 
the chronical,) upon which he there treats. Thus in 
a ſcurvy for example, (ſee $. 1151. Ne. 2.) do not 
the difficult breathing, the pallid-brown'or ſickly com- 
| myo and ſwelling of the legs with ſpots of the 
| tkin, Fc. plainly denote a cachexy : And from hence 
Olans Magnus, after deſcribing the ſymptoms of 
the ſcurvy, adds, And in the common language 
of the country, it is called fore-mouth, which the 
_ © Greeks have named the ill habit :** Yocaturque vul- 
Fari gentis lingua Schoerbuch, Graece cachexia. And in 
another place?, treating upon an ill diet as a cauſe of 
the ſcurvy, he ſays, For cold or indigeſtible foods 
s yoraciouſly taken, ſeem to occaſion this kind of 
“ malady, which is like what phyſicians have termed 
* the univerſal cachexy:“ Frigidi enim, ac indigeſis 
cibi, avidius ſumti, morbum bujuſmodi cauſare viden- 
tur, qualem Medici Cachexiam univer/alem 1 : 
| TI 74 Al 
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xXXXVI II. pag. 316. 
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And 'it will hereafter appear that the cachexy, al- 
though it be frequently the offspring or effect of other 


_ antecedent diſtempers, is yet frequently produced, in 


Sy were b before Ys by feeding upon a 
a 5 ; IS 
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_—_ H I 8 malady therefore, acknowledges wos | 
its cauſe, either ſome depravity in nature 
of the nutritious humours, or a diſorder of the 
veſſels receiving thoſe humours, or elſe ſome 
weakneſs or deficiency in the nutritious Per 
or away that e them. 


We are well enough afored, here i is daily a great 
quantity of our Juices waſted from the body, by the 


cContinual operations of life, by which alſo the ſolids 


have many parts rubbed off from them; and thus 
by a neceffary conſequence of its own ſtructu:e the 
animal body would ſoon deſtroy itſelf, if no nou- 
“ riſhments were to reinſtate, or fill up the places 
« of thoſe parts, that are naturally every moment 
falling away from ſome part or other  :” Natu- 
raliter ſemper aliguibus decedentibus, nullis vero in eo- 
rum locum ſubeuntibus. The continuation of life and 
health therefore demands a perpetual recruiting both ' 
of the humours and of the ſolid parts, with a nutri- 
tious matter, of due quantity and quality, conforma- 
ble ro what is daily exhauſted from them : the ſup- 
plying of the body with this matter is called nouriſh- 
ment, and the act or application of it by the pow- 
ers is termed nutrition. This reſtitution therefore 
of loſt ſubſtance from the body, muſt be ſupplied 
from our foods and drinks, ſo altered by the actions 
of lite and health, as to become of a reſembling na- 
ture 


Cell. Lib, III. Gap: XX11, pag. 167. 1 50 H. Boerh. Inſtit. 
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ture with the ſolid and fluid parts of our body which 
they are to recruit: but as the whole hiſtory of chy- 
lification inform us, that all our aliments are firſt 
reduced into a liquid, before they can be in a capacity 

to nouriſh ; therefore the matter of nouriſhment is 
uſually termed the nutritious fluid; altho? the waſte of 
the ſolids is to be likewiſe repaired from that liquid. 
As for the opinion which the followers of the Aſcu- 
lapian family have entertained, namely, That none 
* but crude matters require digeſtion, others being 

< entirely ſoaked into the body juſt asthey are taken ®*:” 
Nibil concoqui, ſed crudam materiam, ficut aſſumta eft, 
in corpus omne diduci; it is a notion exploded even 
In the times of the ancients. For we are certain on 
the contrary, as we formerly intimated out of Galen 
at $. 1, that none of thoſe aliments which are taken 
Into the body, have already the ſame vital nature 
with the parts of our body itſelf, by which it re- 
quires firſt to be changed, before it can yield ſimilar 
nouriſhment to the body it muſt ſupport : if there- 
fore this change or aſſimilation be not duly per- 
formed, the nutritious fluid will be of a depraved 
diſpoſition and incapable of recruiting the parts 
waſhed from the body. This depravity of the nu- 
tritious fluid may again ariſe, either from the indi- 
geſtible nature of the aliments themſelves taken, that 
| renders them not eaſily changeable; or from the 
want of due ſtrength in the changing powers, whoſe 
office it is to aſſimilate them: but each of theſe we 
ſhall conſider under the ſection next following. 

| Moreover when the nutritious fluid is once duly 
elaborated, it {till requires to be diſtributed through 
every point of the body ; and therefore the veſlels 
that are to convey it muſt be alſo in a fit condition to 
receive and move it; whence again there may poſſi- 
bly be lodged impediments to nutrition in theſe veſſels 
themſelves, as we ſhall ſne wat F. 1177. 
> Cell. in Praeſat. pag. 6. 
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Laſtly, when the nutritious fluid has been at 
length compleatly aſſimilated, and diſtributed into 


the pervious veſſels that are to receive it, it requires 
to be further moved and applied by thoſe veſſels 


to ſuch points of the ſolids as have deficiencies to be 


ſupplied. But this motion again by which the nutri- 

tious fluid is diſtributed throughout the whole body, 
and applied to each of its individual parts, may be 
either too weak and languiſhing, or too exceſſive and 
violent; of which nts we ſhall treat at 9. 1172. 
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Tr E depravity of the humours in this di- 
ſtemper ariſes, 1. From ſuch ingeſted ali- 
ments as ker be aſſimilated into parts fit to 
reſtore thoſe that are loſt: and ſuch are mealy 
and leguminous foods, with ſuch as are groſs, fi- 
brous, fat or oily and acrid, watery or viſcid (5. 
69.) ; to which add indigeſtible matters, as ſlates 
or cinders, chalk, ſand, lime, Sc.— 2. From 
a deficiency or want of muſcular motion or ex- 
erciſe from idleneſs or inactivity, dulneſs, or 
heavineſs of the body, or too much ſleeping. 
3. From a depravity of the digeſtive organs 

by over-weakneſs (F. 41, 42, 43, and 44.) or 
too great a ſtrength or toughneſs (5. 50, 92, 
&c.) or from vices of the fluids that are not 
eaſily corrigible (F. 60, 69, 70, 106, 107, 406.) 
and theſe may again ariſe from numerous cauſes, 
as all exceſſive ſecretions of what ſort ſoever, vo- 
mitings, all fluxes, or purgings, whether diar- 
rhæas or dyſenteries, and hemorrhages of every 
kind, . diſorders in the particular viſcera, 

Se. a retenſion of any matters that require to 
be ſeparated and expellet. 2 
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From what was advanced under the foregoing 
ſeection, it appears that our ingeſted aliments re- 

quire to be changed within the body, before they 

can become the nutritious fluid: which change there- 

fore of the aliments requires them to be ſufficiently 

ſoft, or yielding to the alterative powers in our bo- 
dy. Hence it is, that when ſuch foods are taken, as 

by their viſcid tenacity cohere too cloſely together, 
as do many of the mealy ſubſtances, and pulſes, or 

legumens, ſuch as dried peas, beans, lupins, Cc. or 

as do the groſs and fibrous foods of fleſh and fiſh 

| hardened by ſalting and drying in the ſmoak or wind; 

the chylificative powers of the viſcera are then una- 

ble to draw from them all that is ſoluble as nouriſh- 
ment, and therefore they afford to the body but 
ſmall ſupplies of the nutritious fluid, although they 
were plentifully taken; and the chyle formed of 
them likewiſe is too crude, and little or nothing aſ- 
ſimilated, fo that it is with the utmoſt difficulty any 
bol it can be reduced to that ſoft, and fine, or ultimate 
perfection which is required to make it a part of our 
fluids and ſolids. The ſtomach and bowels are there- 
fore in this caſe loaded with indigeſtible matters, 
from whence the blood and humours are charged 
with a crude liquid, which occaſions all of them to 
degenerate from their natural and healthy conditions; 
and thus at length an ill habit of the whole body en- 
ſues; When (as Celſus © tells us) any perſon takes 
<< for his ſuſtenance ſuch foods as are either unac- 
c“ cuſtomed to the body, or uſeleſs to it:“ Cum inu- 
fitatos,” aut inutiles, cibos aliquis aſſumſit. For cer- 
tain it is, that cuſtom has a very great power in theſe 
matters, ſince it appears from hiſtory that whole na- 
tions have lived altogether. upon vegetables and 
water ; others again have fed almoſt entirely upon 
filhes ;. ſome have fed upon milk and fleſh meats, 
while others are daily accuſtomed to ſpread their ta- 
bles with all the various dainties that the vegetable 
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and animal tribes can afford. Daily experience in- 
forms us, that a perſon falls into a languiſhing ſtate 
even by changing an accuſtomed ſimple or coarſe 
diet, prepared from foods of a hard digeſtion, for a 
table that is richly furniſhed ; and for this reaſon - 
- Hippocrates informs us, as we formerly obſerved on 
another occaſion at 5. 193. A multo tempore conſueta, 
etiamſi deteriora fuerint, inſuetis minus moleſia eſſe 
ſolent; that things which ate even bad in them- 
« ſelves, are by length of time and cuſtom rendered 
« leſs troubleſome, or better ſupportable than others 
e unaccuſtomed.” But fat ſubſtances being very dif- 
ficult to digeſt, are retained a long time in the ſto- 
mach, by which they turn rancid, and become pro- 
ductive of much miſchief. Healthy and ſtrong per- 
ſons often experience, that after eating their dinner 
from bacon or other fat meats, they will in the even- 
ing belch up an acrimonious oil that almoſt excori- 
ates their throat or fauces, and being ſpit into the 
fire blazes with an ample flame. If this fat oil re- 
mains for a long time in the ſtomach undigeſted, as 
it will, even after the other aliments are emptied in- 
to the bowels, it may in the remaining tract of the 
inteſtines, produce a rancid crudity highly miſchie- 
vous, elk: it be corrected and reduced to a ſoapy 
ſtate miſcible with watery liquors, by a plentiful flow 
of ſtrong bile into the duodenum. And ſince in 
the moſt healthy perſons all the humours are in the 
mildeſt condition, and the chyle itſelf appears natu- 
rally free from all acrimony, with a milky ſweetneſs 
of taſte; *tis therefore evident enough, that acrid 
and high-ſeaſoned foods are far from the nature of 
our healthy juices, and of courſe more difficult to 
aſſimilate. Concerning the miſchiefs of acrid ali- 
ments taken into the budy, we formerly treated more 
at large in $. 386. &; and at. 1150, it was proved, 
that the ſcorbutic acrimony of the humours ariſes ' 
from this ſource. But watery liquors, too plentifully 
. 3% ͤ 7 Eg | taken, 
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taken, are prejudicial, by weakening the ſolid fibres, 
as was formerly ſhewn at F. 0. | 
But if a cachexy ſprings from aliments of a diffi- 
cult digeſtion, it will much more enſue from the de- 
vouring of ſuch things by a depraved appetite as are 
by no means digeſtible, ſuch as cinders, chalk, 
Sc. but of theſe matters we ſhall treat more parti- 
cularly when we come to the diſeaſes of virgins and 
women with child, in which the ſaid depraved ap- 
petite is the moſt frequently to be obſerve. 
In this place may be alſo conſulted, what was for- 
merly ſaid at F. 25. No. 1. upon aliments that are 
too tough for the changing or digeſtive powers of 
the body. © en Sl 5 
1 19 It appears from the principles of phyſiology, 
that the chyle prepared from the ingeſted aliments, 
and intermixed with the venal blood, retains for a 
long time its primitive nature or diſpoſition, altho' 
it be carried with the blood ſo often through the ſe- 
veral veſſels and viſcera of the body; but at length, 
in about the ſpace of eight or ten hours time, the 
chyle aſſimilates, or entirely reſembles our other hu- 
mours of the body, without affording any longer a 
diſtinct appearance of itſelf from the reſt of the blood. 
But in thoſe who, being ſluggiſh, lead a life of un- 
active idleneſs, and ſo much indulge in ſleep, as 


rarely to ſee the face of the riſing or morning ſun, 


that motion of the muſcles is wanting that ſo much 
contributes to a briſk and free circulation of the blood, 


as we have formerly obſerved at $. 25. No. 2. whence 


this aſſimilation of the chyle is more ſlowly and im- 
perfectly performed; and therefore, in conſequence, 

the humours degenerating by degrees, introduce a 
cachexy. The truth of this we are taught by daily 
obſervation. The hardened bowels of the labouring 
farmer will bear any kinds of food, and digeſt them 

perfectly well; for the labourer, tired with his day's 
work, goes home to his repaſt of black or brown 
bread, with tough meat or bacon that has been _ 
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ened by ſalting and ſmoaking. with which having 


filled his hungry ſtomach, he goes to refreſh his 


wearied limbs by moderate ſleep or reſt, and is thus 
enabled to ariſe ſtrong and chearful to his accuſtomed 
labours next morning: while thoſe in the mean time 
who flow with wealth, make daily feaſtings, and 


conceiting themſelves too high-born to ſtir their own 
bodies, are perpetually clamouring in the ears of their 


phyſicians for the want of health, which they would 
fain 110 without taking the pains to obtain it. 


Men of letters, who labour their mind much, but 


their body not at all, do by degrees fall into a pale 


cachexy in poring over their books; but none ſo 


ſpeedily and certainly perceive damage to their health, 
as thoſe who, being long accuſtomed to much exer- 


ciſe, or a laborious life, ſuddenly change it for one 


that is idle or unactive: for which reaſons Areteus * 


juſtly reckons, among the cauſes of a cachexy, a 


<« reſting from accuſtomed exerciſes, and living idle 

after great labours:“ 
ab ingentibus laboribus otium. ; 

3 .] We have already demonſtrated in the ſections 

referred to by numbers in our text, that a certain 


degree of ſtrength and coheſion is required through - 


out all the ſolid threads, veſſels, and viſcera in our 
body, that they may be able to perform thoſe actions 


which life and health require: for too great weak - 
neſs of the veſſels and viſcera, as it renders them leſs 


active upon their contained fluids, will alſo propor- 


tionably abate the aſſimilation or change of the chyle. 
that flows through the veſſels with the blood. More- 
over, for the ſame reaſons, the humours will be leſs 


perfected which are ſeereted, in order to form an 
equable commixture with the aliments in the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines ; ſuch, for example, as the faliva, 


bile, pancreatic juice, &c. Whence it is that we have 


ranked a cachexy in the number of thoſe maladies 


ee „„ 


* Pe cauſ & fign. morber. diuturnor, Lib, I. Cap. vr. P« 47. 


ab exercitationibus quies, & 
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bene Caonmae fed; © 
that follow from too great a weakneſs of the veſſels 


and viſcera, at en,, „ 
But too great ſtrength or toughneſs of the veſſels 
and viſcera is alſo. ranked among the cauſes. of this. 
diſtemper, becauſe the exceſſive coheſion of the ſolids 
that compoſe them, will not yield enough to the im - 
pulſes of the liquids they contain, whereby of courſe. 
the equable motion of the blood is interrupted, ſo as 
to diſturb all the ſecretions. But it will again alſo 
hereafter appear, that a ſtoppage or retention of any 
one ſecretion may produce a. cachexy :. but at the 
ſections referred to in our text, we have more largely 
treated upon theſe matters. r 
But the juices themſelves may alſo degenerate di- 


vers ways, and ſometimes may be ſo tainted or viti- 


ated, that a remedy cannot be eaſily found to correct 
them. Thus we obferve infants afflicted. with ſour- 
neſs in their bowels ($. 60.) are no longer thriving 
with nouriſhment, but gradually waſte away with a 
cachexy ; and phylicians are well acquainted. how - 
difficult it is to cure this acid indiſpoſition of the 

juices, when once it is grown confirmed throughout 
the habit. A glutinous viſcid (5. 69.) collected in 
the firſt paſſages, may hinder the preparation, per- 
fection, and ſeparation of the chyle (5. 71.), and 
thus may deprave the nutrition of the body: but if 
the like glutinous tenacity has already infected the 
blood, it then produces all the ſymptoms of the ca- 
chexy ($. 72.) . But, on the other hand, where an al- 
caline putridneſs has infected the humours (5. 76.), 
they are thus diſpoſed not to nouriſn, but to waſte and 
prey upon the body ($. 86.). Add to theſe, that a 
plethora (F. 106.), if it be not timely relieved. by 
loo - letting, often introduces a cachexy, as we ſee 


in plethoric virgins When they have a ſuppreſſion of 

ß! ß Se itet ao, 
But by obſtructions ($. 205.) which intercept the 

courſe. of the humours through their veſſels, all the 


functions of the body may be injured ($. 420.1, and 
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in courſe the preſent malady may be alſo thereby 
produced. But if the obſtructed humours are col- 
lected in any part of the body, in which they reſt or 
ſtagnate, they acquire a diſpoſition perfectly foreign 
to that of our healthy juices, and can never e. | 
aſſimilated into them; but as they melt or liquify by 
heat and reſt, they aſſume a greater acrimony, and 
being drunk up again by the veins, infect the reſt 
of the blood with their own depraved qualities, and 
render it perfectly indiſpoſed for nutrition. For thus 
a prudent cachexy, hardly curable, is produced by 
the matter that has long reſided in a cloſe abſceſs (5. 
406.); and from thence the whole body is gradually 
waſted in a conſumption, for want of its due nou- 
riſhment. But if mere pus or matter thus liquified 
and abſorbed can produce ſuch a fatal diſtemper, 
what miſchiefs are we not to fear from a gangrenous 
or more filthy corruption, or from the ulcerating 
ichor of a cancer, when they are in like manner re- 
_ Wrhe@ und the b. 2, 
The whole hiſtory of chylification informs us, as 
before we intimated at $. 25. No. 1. that the aſſimila- 
tion of alimentary juices into our healthy humours de- 
pends principally upon the flow or gradual, but in- 
timate mixture of a ſmall quantity of thoſe Juices, 
with great plenty of the healthy humours which in- 
habit our body. For thus a great deal of faliva is 
intermixed in the chewing; next to this great plenty 
of the juice that diſtils into the ſtomach continually, 
the two kinds of bile from the liver, the ſalival juice 
of the pancreas, Sc. and after this, again the chyle 
that is drunk up by the lacteal veſſels opening into 
the inteſtines, gradually intermixes, as it aſcends 
through the thoracic duct, with all the thin lymph 
which returns from the whole body; ſo that what 
appears as chyle in the thoracic duct, is by much 
the greater part of it compoſed of pellucid juices 
that are already inhabitants of the body: and after 
all this, the ſaid apparent chyle is lowly poured (by 
ö % A 
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| the opening of the thoracic duct into the ſubclavian | 
vein) into the wide torrent of the returning venal 
blood from the head, arms, and upper parts of the 
E body, together with which jt deſcends into the right 
j }; page or. the deat. | + $279 
Therefore when the due quantity of our healthy 
Indigenous humours is from any cauſe much dimi- 
3 niſhed, the aſſimilation of crude alimentary juices is 
but imperfectly performed, whence the nutrition of 
the body becomes depraved, and a cachexy enſues. 
. But the greateſt danger of all to be feared from this 
quarter, is when ſome profuſe loſs or diſcharge of 
the healthy humours has been ſuddenly made from 
the body, as in perſons wounded, or women that 
miſcarry, with exceſſive floodings or hæmorrhages 
from the womb, or the flux of the cholera morbus, 
that in a few hours almoſt empties the whole body; 
ſuch bodies are indeed again to be filled, but very 
flowly; and to avoid a cachexy, they muſt not be 
allowed to take much aliment at any one time, how- 
ever keen may be their appetite. The ſame remark 
has been likewiſe made by Hretaeus in treating upon 
this diſtemper, where he ſays, Bene utique cibos appe- 
tunt, tametſi multos ingerant ac repleantur, crudi vera 
& non confetii digeruntur, quoniam alimenti elabora- 
tio ad  coftionem pertinens debilis admodum atque inva- © 
lids eſt: They have indeed à ſharp appetite to 
* foods, but if they eat and fill themſelves with 
| much aliments, what is drawn or digeſted from 
« them is crude, and not concocted or aſſimilated; 
© becauſe the elaboration of the aliment, belonging 
as a part to the concoction or aſſimilation, is in 
e thefe perſons extremely weak and ineffectual.“ 
But even flower diſcharges of the healthy humours 
that are often repeated, will ſo far exhauſt the body, 
as to bring it into, a cachexy. For thus we ſee per- 
ſons who have profuſe night-ſweats gradually waſte 
away in them, And on this account it is that Cel/us * 
eB ks | 5 . 
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ſeems to have condemned the frequent uſe of purga- 
tives, when he ſays, Sed purgationes quoque, ut inter- 
dum neceſſariae ſunt, fir, ubi frequentes ſunt, pericu- 
lum afferunt. Aſſueſcit enim non ali corpus, & ob 
hoc infirmum eri: But purgings likewiſe, as they 
« are ſometimes heceſſary,' ſo are they dangerous 
* when often repeated; for they bring the body in- 
* to a habit of being ſtarved of its nouriſnment; 
1 whence it will become very weak orinfirm.” “ 
But a ſcirrhous diſorder in any of the viſcera may 
be alſo juſtly ranked amongſt the cauſes of cachexy. 
We lately obſerved that a great many humours con- 
cur to chylification, from divers viſcera in which 
they are prepared: and therefore if any of thoſe 
viſcera harden by à ſcirrhus, the ſecretion will be 
injured that prepares the proper fluid; and thus ſome 
of the conditions will be wanting that are required to 
aſſimilate the crude aliments, whence nutrition will 
be imperfect, and more or leſs depraved in propor- 
tion to the degree of injury that is offered to the 
function of the affected bowel, or viſcus. How fre- 
quently are cachexies produced, eſpecially of the 
jaundice ſort, from a ſcirrhus of the liver; and ſince 
ſcirrhi concealed in the viſcera are ſo very difficult or 
almoſt impoſſible to cure when they are once con- 
firmed; tis therefore plain enough that a cachexy 
ſpringing from the ſame cauſe is hardly to be rooted 
out from the habit. From hence it is that Aretæus“ 
very juſtly obſerves to us: Scirrbi in liene geniti 
diſcuſſiones non facillimae ſunt : quod fi & ab boc ori- 
undi morbi proveniant, utpote bydrops aut malus ba- 
bitus, inſanabile malum effedtum eſt: That the 
* diſcuſſion or removal of indurations bred in the 
* ſpleen are not very practicable : but if there are 
* diſtempers that enſue from this ſpring, namely; 
** adroply or a cachexy, they make up an incurable 
diſorder.” And from hence it is that experienced 

- phyſicians, when they are unable to diſcover any 
We Ok a 
Pe curat, morbor, diuturnor. Lib, I, Cap. xiv. pag. 128, 
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manifeſt cauſe of the cachexy, do with good reaſon 
ſuſ it from a ſcirrhus in the viſcera. 

But ſince in healthy perſons there are certain ex- 
cretions required to be made from the body at ſtated 
times, if theſe are ſtopped or retained; the healthy 

nature of the humours becomes ſo far depraved, that 
they no longer ſuffice to nouriſh the body. This 
we ſe plainly in a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, where, 
too great a quantity of ſound blood being retained 
mn the body, it fo far degenerates by degrees as to 
render theſe women perfectly bloated and leucophleg- 
matic, or pale and puffed up, which foon throws 
them into a cachexy. *Tis cuſtomary with ſome 
men to have timely diſcharges of blood by the piles; 
and if that evacuation becomes ſuppreſſed, among 

many other complaints they commonly fall into a 

cachexy, which is what Aretæus has alſo obſerved, 

where he fays, Cauſa vero & baemorrhoidum fluxus 

ſuppreſſio, & conſuetorum vomituum ceſſatio, & ſudo- 
rum exficcatio, Sc. quando enim borum ſingula, quas 
aderant, non amplius revertuntur, tunc ſequitur cor- 
peris gravitas, pallor ſubinde repetens, venter flatibus 
refertus, oculi concavi; Sc. But the occaſion of 

the ill habit of the body may be a ſtoppage of a 

4 flux of the blood from the piles, the ceſſation of an 

© accuſtomed vomiting,' or ſweats, or the like, 

dried up or ſuppreſſed : for when any of theſe 

« diſcharges. that formerly attended are no longer 

< repeated, there then follows a heavineſs of the 

% body, and 4 paleneſs that ſometimes ſpreads 

through it, with flatulencies puffing up the belly, 

% a hallowneſs of the eyes, Sc.“ Sometimes like- 
wiſe there are morbid diſcharges, by which offending 
humours are carried off from the body; and theſe 
being ſuppreſſed by any imprudent treatment are 
productive of numerous miſchiefs, and among the 

reſt, of the cachexy. In children frequently the 
whole ſcalp or ſkin of the head, covered with hair, 
| | ES . | ulcerates 

De cauſ. & fign, morbor. diuturn. Lib, I, Cap, xvi. pag. 47% 
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ulcerates and weeps an acrimonious or ſcalding li- 
quid, that ſometimes hardens into ſcabs of a very 
conſiderable thickneſs: and in theſe Caſes, if. the 
_ diſcharge of the acrimonious humour is intercepted 
by the hardening and dry ſcabs, or by the application 
of reſtringent remedies, and eſpecially fuch as are 
prepared from lead, ceruſs, the vinegar of litharge, 
&c. whereby the cutaneous veſſels are ſo far _ 
ſtringed, that they will admit no further diſcharge, 


hence often follow convulſions, inflammatory 5 | 


eaſes of the eyes, aſthmas, Sc. and if they happen to 
ſurvive thoſe maladies, a languiſhing cachexy invades 


_ _ the unhappy children, and continues till the ſaid ex- 


cretion be reſtored either ſpontaneouſly or by art. 
And the ſame conſequences I have known to follow 
when ulcers of the legs of many years ſtanding, that 
have daily weeped a conſiderable quantity of acrid pal | 


ſerous matter, have been Pe dried VP. ® 
rreated with deſiccatives. 


8 E E = MCLAIS. © 
VU T it appears plainly ehouph, that the” 


| fore-mentioned caufes having once taken. 
| place, continue to operate either by leſſening 

the ſtrength and coheſion of the ſolids, or by. 
Wee them up with fluids that are not liquid 
enough to continually circulate or flow through 
them; whence a twofold effect more remark 
ably enſues, namely, a waſting of the habit for 
want of nouriſhment, called # tabes, or that 
pale and ſwelled habit of the body which is called 


a lencophlegmacy, and which e on to 8 
droply called anaſarca. 


Certain we are, that by the den Gone „ 
life and health, the ſolid 255 of our body are worn 
away; for if the hardeſt ſtones are excavated by the 


fall ing 
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falling drops of water, more by the repetition than 
the violence of their operation ; are we not to ex- 
pect much greater ee; from coheſive humours, 
which, being driven by the force of the heart, make 
four thouſand rubs againſt the ſides of the converg» 
ing arteries through which they are obliged to 2 4 
and whoſe final extremities, in moſt of the viſcera, 
are no denſer than a ſoft pulp? We even ſee, that 
our cuticle ſcales off every day, and is as often re- 
newed again, in proportion to what periſhed from 
it. Chemiſtry alſo ſhews us, that ſome portioms of 
the ſolid parts are contained in the ſaliva, in the bile, 
and much more in the urine: nor can we doubt but 
the feces of the inteſtines alſo carry off a great many 
of the abraded parts of the body, ſince the inward. 
* outicle of the bowels is ſo much tenderer than that 
Without, projects or extends - itſelf like the pile of 
velvet into capillary tubes that open into the cavity 
of the inteſtines, whence it has derived the name of 
their villous coat; which villi are even of ſo pulpy a 
conſiſtence, that unleſs their due form be upheld, by 
letting them float in water, or ſome other liquor, 
they immediately appear in the ſhapeleſs form of a 
mucus, But this unequal and tender ſurface of the 
| bowels is both day and night continually preſſed 
againſt each other, and againſt their contents, by 
he periſtaltic motion, and muſt in courſe ſuffer a. 
conſiderable abraſion. The great quantity of ſolid 
meconium often found in the cavity of the bowels of 
a feetus, through their whole tract or extent, from 
the humours which they diſcharge, ſhews alſo that 
the ſolid parts of our body ſuffer a conſiderable abra- 
fion or waſte by the continual actions of life; and 
that this waſte muſt be again ſupplied or repaired, or 
elſe the ſolids muſt wither and fall away. But it is 
ſhewn in phyſiology *, that the reſtitution of the ſo- 
lid parts is performed by the humours themſelves 
that flow through the veſſels, and abound with par- 
D | Boerhave Inſtitut. $. 463, 
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ticles of the ſame nature with thoſe that were abraded 
from the ſolids: but if the ſaid humours degenerate 
by diſeaſe from their healthy and nutritious ſtate, 
they will no longer have the properties that enable 
them to recruit the waſting ſolids: for we obſerve in 
healthy blood, and its ſerum, a kind of plaſtic tena- 
city, as well as in the humours that are from thence 
ſecreted; which is a quality that ſeems perfectly re- 
quiſite to enable the nouriſhing particles to hold in 
the places to which they are applied. We ſee more- 
over, that when the humours are too much diſſolved 
or attenuated, the nutrition is depraved, and the 
whole body falls away. How juiceleſs, pale, and 
emaciated, does a perſon ariſe from a ſalivation by 
mercurials, by the force of which the whole maſs of 
blood has been fuſed or melted down, although in 
the mean time they drank much greater quantities of 
nouriſhing liquids than what their ſpittings exhauſted. 
Now whenever a depraved nutrition is from any 
cauſe attended with too thin a ſtate of the humours, 
they are then precipitately exhauſted from the body - 


| by the ſenſible diſcharges, and ſometimes by the 1n- 


_ ſenſible z from whence they are conſumed ſometimes 
very haſtily, and ſometimes very ſlowly or gradu- 
ally. And according to the diverſity of the evacua- 
tions or ways by which the ſaid fluids are hurried off, 
either by vomitings, purgings, urines, &c. fo the 
malady uſually takes the denomination of a diarrhæa, 
diabetes, cholera, Sc. But when the ſaid fluids are 
gradually exhauſted from the body by inſenſible diſ- 
charges, or by ſweats, while the loſs of parts is not 
recruited by the due nutrition, the whole-habit falls 
away with a ſlow maraſmus or diſſolution of the 
body, which is ſometimes called the dry tabes, or 
ſimple atrophy, that, is by Fernelius juſtly diſtin- 
guiſhed from a cachexy, in which the body appears 


e full and bulky enough, but is at the ſame time 


* evidently diſeaſed both in its ſubſtance and co- 
es 5 ..* 0006” 
Lib. VI. Cap. van, Part. 2. pag. 150. wh | 


jour:“ in qua plena ſatis atque copioſa corporis 
moles eſt: at vero tum ſubſtantia, tum colore witioſa : 
whereas an atrophy, he tells us; is when by the 
received aliments the body is not nouriſhed, but 
e waſtes _ and by degrees, without any pre- 
« ceding cauſe :” quum lente ac pedetentim, nulla 
 praegreſſa cauſa, id ſumpto alimento non alitur. This 
is the tabes Anglicanus that fo very frequently and 
Nowly preys upon the body which is exhauſted with 
a conſumption, by which title people call it; and of 
which Dr. Bennet writes, The pining of con- 

* ſumprive perſons, whoſe diſorder grows upon them 
< tacitly or with a ſecret force, without any corrup- 
tion of the lungs or other viſcera, is a moſt miſ- 
<< chievous diſtemper to the Engliſh, and is indeed 
« fatal to them, unleſs it be brought to yield to the 
<< firſt remedies that are uſed, which is what very 
& rarely happens: Tabidorum langtor, fine pulmo- 
num aut viſceris cujuſhibet corruptela, racita vi obrepens, 
Anglis infeſtiſimus eſt, &, niſi primis obediverit remediis 
(quod rarifſime evenit), funeſtun. 3 
But it frequently happens that a cachexy is joined 
with a pale or white-ſwelling of the whole body, which 
is by phyſicians brought under the denomination ei- 
ther of a leucophlegmacy, or an anaſarcous dropſy, 
becauſe the adipoſe, or rather cellular ſubſtance, in- 
terpoſed betwixt and round about the muſcles, ſwells 
with watery humours therein arreſted, of which we 
ſhall ſay more, when we come to treat of the dropſy 
in a chapter following ; for it has been already pro- 
ved at $. 25, that an hindered affimilation of our 
ingeſted aliments into the ſame nature with our 
healthy vital juices, occaſions a weakneſs and too 
great a relaxation of the ſolid fibres; from whence 
follows a too eaſy extenſion or over-ſtraining of the 
. veſſels that are compoſed of thoſe fibres, F. 26, 
which produces the tumour or ſwelling. Moreover 
at F. 69, we demonſtrated, that a weakneſs of — 

7 5 veſſels 


m Theat. Tabidor. pag. 109. 
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veſſels and viſcera give occaſion to the broking of 2 


cold lentor or ropy clammineſs in the humours of the 
body, which is productive of that white ſwelling or 
turgency of it which the ancient phyſicians have 
called (asuxov.@acypa) this leucophlegmacy or white 
phlegm, 5. 72. Bur this is an effect of the cachexy 
which Aretaeus and Celſus 9 have likewiſe en 


SECT. Melxx. 


UT there are various complaints that com- 
monly enſue, as the effects of a cachexy, 


according to the differences of colour, quantity, 


tenacity, acrimony, and fluidity of the humours 
ſwelling up the cellular ſubſtance; ſuch for ex- 


ample as a whiteneſs, watery palcneſs, yellow, 
| livid, red, green, black, or brown colour of the 


ſkin; an heavy ſenſe, or inactivity of the whole 
body ; a ſwelling under the eyes, and in thoſe 


parts where the cellular web makes the leaſt 


reſiſtance an inflation, and cold or edematous 
ſwelling of the parts that are more diſtant from 
the heart ; throbbings or violent palpitations of 
the heart and arteries, even from the ſlighteſt 
exerciſes, that are ſuddenly increaſed to any no- 
table degree; urines that are thin and crude, or 

without a ſediment ; ſweats that come ſponta- 
neouſly, or without an exciting cauſe, and ap- 
pear. perfectly watery; and laſtly, a diſſolving 
conſumption of the whole, or elſe a leuco- 
phlegmacy and droply. 


That a cacochymia, or vitious humours, always 
accompanies a cachexia, or vitious ſolids, we have 


e declared at S. 1166; dat chen this cacochy- 


mia 


a De cauſ. es hos diuturn. Lib. I. Cap XVI. p. 47. 
Lib. III. Cap. xx11, p. 1250 
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mia is obſerved of various kinds in thoſe who are 
cachectic, in whom it may of courſe produce various 
effects; and it then ſhews itſelf by diſtinct ſigns, ac- 
cording as the juices degenerate from their healthy 
ſtate by over-thickneſs or thinneſs, or by acrimony 
of different kinds and degrees. But ſince a florid 
appearance of the body is by Aretatus juſtly account- 
ed a ſign of the healthy or good habit, as we for- 
merly intimated at F. 1166 therefore the complec- 
tion of the body afflicted with a cachexy or ill habit, 
will be variouſly altered from this, and the ſkin will 
ſeem of one colour or of another, according to the 
_ circumſtances that attend upon different cachectic pa- 
tients. But although this change of colour ſome- 
times appears throughout the whole ſkin, yet it will 
be above all more eaſily diſtinguiſhable in thoſe pla- 
ces where the veſſels lie almoſt naked, or covered 
with no thick ſkin, and have likewiſe ſuch thin coats 
or membranes, as eaſily allow the colour of their con- 
| tained humours to be ſeen through them; for this 
is what we obſerve in the corners of the eyes, and 
inner fides of the eyelids, lips, mouth, fauces, &c. 
as we have often before admoniſhed upon other oc- 
caſions. For this reaſon it is, the expert phyſicians 
always examine carefully into the appearances of 
theſe parts, when they deſire to know the condition 


of the blood and humours. We formerly endea- 
voured (at $. 97.) by the obſervations of Malpigbi 


upon the hatching egg, to explain or account for 
the various changes and differences of colour which 
the alimentary juice of the chickling undergoes 
within the veſſels before it changes into vital blood ; 
and it then appeared, that as in the firſt rudiments 
of the chickling in the egg, a certain ee of a 
red blood is produced, in the ſpace of forty-eight 
hours incubation, (aided by the ambient air, the 
heat of the brooding hen, and motion through the 
heart and veſſels) when before there was not any ap- 
pearance of blood in the egg, or its beginning rg 
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livg ; fo likewiſe in the human body, from the ſame 
caules, but more powerfully operating, a red blood 
is formed in a ſhorter time from the ingeſted ali- 
ments. But when through a weakneſs of the affimi- 
lating powers, or from a ſtubbora immutability of 

the alimentary matter, it cannot be perfectly work d 
uß into good blood, then that part which gives the 


ted colour to the blood is either not at all formed, 


or not in that due quantity which is required to re- 
pair the loſſes from the body. In this caſe then the 
body looks White from a deficiency of the red part 
of the blood, like what we obſerve after great wounds 
or profuſe bleedings in perſons who were before 
healthy and ſtrong enough. But ſince the ſerous 
portion of the blood naturally changes to a yellow, 
if it is not yet wholly changed into a diſeaſed ſtate 
of colliquation that may deſtroy its cqlour, there will 
then be a paleneſs of the body from the want of red 
cruor, or a white that inclines to a faint yellowneſs, 
which is more eſpecially apparent in the angels of the 
eyes of „„ And ſometimes we 
obobſerve the whole body over-ſpread in this malady 
with the colour of a greeniſh-yellow, although the 
urine, being crude 8 colourleſs, affords no ſign of 
any bilious or icteritious cacochymia; and even 
ſometimes the colour of the body will be inclined to 
a brown, without any atrabiliary cacochymia. For 
as the liquid in a brooded egg becomes changed into 
red blood after forty-eight hours, changing firſt 
greeniſn, and then of an iron colour, ſo the like 
change ſeems to follow in cachectic perſons who are 
very weak, fo as not to work up their nouriſhment 
to the perfection of red blood, but leave it ſnort of 
that in ſome of the intermediate degrees of aſſimila- 
tion. Theſe conſiderations (as we before intimated 
at 9. 75. Ne. 5.) induced Galen to be againſt evacua- 
tions of the ſaid half-· concocted nouriſhment, and to 
rather direct its retention and further elaboration 
within the body towards a perfect blood, by exer- 
Dd 
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 ciſe, frictions, and other remedies that increaſe the 


actions of the veſſels upon their included humours, 
whereby the aſſimilation may be compleated that was | 
 before-1imperfett. - ; 
But whereabiliousor atrabiliary eacochymia attends . 
the ill habit of body, its change of colour will be 

different; on which conſult what was formerly ſaid 
upon this ſubject at F. 1094. And altho? a florid co- 
lour of the ſkin is uſually the fign of a healthy blood, 
yet this may ſometimes enſue, when the blood is of x 
too broken or diſſolved a texture, commonly at the 
ſame time acrid, and confined in very tender, irrita- 
ble veſſels, which paint a roſy colour in the cheeks, 
although the body is waſting in a conſumption; 
Which is a ſtate of body alſo obſervable in thoſe who 


” 3. mare conſtitutionally inclined to a phthiſis or pulmonary 


conſumption, as will hereafter appear at 5. 1198. 
But fince a firm, robuſt, or healthy blood, is re- 
quired to paſs the fabric of the brain, in order to 
| ſecrete the ſubtile fluid of the nerves that is required 
to the muſcular motions ; and as in cachexies the 
blood and its humours are depraved from their 
healthy conditions, therefore the nervous fluid may 
| be variouſly deficient both as to quantity and quality, 
from theſe conditions that are required in it. The 
chearfulneſs to motion or exerciſe, ſo remarkable in 
healthy perſons, will therefore be here deficient, and 


the cachedtic patients will with difficulty be able to 


draw their weak limbs after them. Moreover *tis 
obſervable, that whenever the free circulation or 
courſe of the blood is hindered through the veſſels 
of a certain part, the ſaid part is preſently invaded 
with a ſenſe of heavineſs: as for example, When a 
violent phlegmon invades the arm, it feels heavy like 
a weight of lead. And ſince the cachexy is frequently 
+ conjoined with a ſluggiſh or cold clammineſs, that 

makes a cacochymia in the humours, and renders 


them more EY OY e through Wan veſſels 
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from thence again appears another cauſe of the heavi- 
neſs here perceived in the limbddss os 
Almoſt the very firſt appearances of a leucophleg-- 
matic ſwelling. in the habit are uſually obſervable in 
thoſe ſpongy br looſe parts under the eyes, to which 
theantient Greeks have given a denomination. v7aTUY 
and rroO0aauia. For that perpetual and eaſy mobi- 
lity which the eye balls require towards every quarter 
and direction is here ſupplied to them by a looſe cel- 
lular ſubſtance, with blood veſſels, whoſe coats are 
extremely lax : ſo thateyen in healthy perſons, when 
they awake from ſleeping, we obſerve theſe parts are 
more or leſs ſwelled, although the tumour pre- 
ſently ſubſides after a little rubbing of the eyes, 
as is commonly practiſed by moſt perſons awak- 
ing out of a ſleep: and at the ſame time likewiſe the 
changing of the body into an upright poſture, with 
the motions of the adjacent muſcles of the face and 
eye-lids, ſuffice to diſperſe all the ſwelling in a little 
time, which lay collected within the fine cellular ſub- 
ſtance that lies as a cuſhion under the ball of each eye. 
But then in leucophlegmatic patients, where all the 
ſolids are in a more relaxed ſtate, and the humours 
have a greater viſcidity, this ſwelling will be more 
permanent, ſo as not to be wholly diſperſed under a 
very conſiderable ſpace of time. 0 


But becauſe likewiſe the neceſſary conditions to a 
laudable chylification do alſo languiſh in che preſent 
malady; therefore the aliments are not ſufficiently 


changed; but corrupt, according to their natural diſ- 


poſition either to ferment or putrefy ; from whence a 


great deal of flatus is generated, as we formerly ſhewed 
upon another occaſion at F. 647. i I 

It is well known that the humours contained in the 

| veins, are driven forwards through them, by the mo- 

tion which they received from the arteries; and ſince 

the veins have no pulſation, but gradually widen in. 
their courſe, therefore the humours flow from the ar- 
teries through the veins with a motion that is re- 
| Es of Ls tarded 
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tarded or checked; on which account we obſerve in 
many parts of the body, that the arteries and veins 
lie contiguous to each other, that the neighbouring 

vein may be compreſſed by the expanſion of the beat- 
ing artery, and promote the motion of the returning 
blood through them to the heart. Moreover the 
muſcles, when they contract, make a preſſure upon 
all the circumjacent veins, and ſuch as run betwixt 


them; and thus again the motion of the venal blood 


is very much promoted. But in thoſe who are ca- 
chectic, the power or action of the heart and arte- 
ries is very languid, and the exerciſings of the muſ- 
_ cles are either neglected, or but very weakly per- 
formed; whence” thoſe helps are wanting that con- 
duce to forward the return of the venal blood to the 
heart. From hence the larger veins are hardly able 
to empty themſelves, and the ſmaller lymphatic veins 
(that drink up and convey the lymph and divers 
other pellucid humours from ſeveral cavities and cells 
of the body after being expelled from the exhaling 
arteries) being reſiſted, theſe veins cannot empty their 
lymph into the over-diſtended fanguineous veins ; 
they will therefore become ſwelled, and unable to 
drink up all the lymph and exhaling moiſture in the 
faid cells or cavities, and from thence the cellular fa- 
bric or cobweb-like ſubſtance begins to ſwell with 
watery humours, and form œdematous tumours, more 
eſpecially in ſuch parts as are more diſtant from the 
heart, where the circulating blood is (under like cir- 
cumſtances) proportionably flower than in others that 
lie nearer the heart. From hence follows a ſwelling 
of the legs, more eſpecially when thefe patients 
ſtand long with their body upright, or fit long with 
their legs pendulous, whereby the humours are obliged. 
to aſcend contrary to their force of weight or gravi- 
tation: but when the body is laid in an horizontal 
Poſture in the bed, the humours of the veins may 
then more eaſily return back to the heart, while the 
haeat of the bed-cloaths alſo rendeas the lymph _ 
4 | : TIS EE © 5 | ; uid, 
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fluid, that was collected within the cellular ſubſtance; 
for the feet that are ſubject to dematous ſwellings 
always complain of cold. But all theſe particulars have 
been well remarked by Aretaeus *, where having ob- 
ſerved to us that the over-filled veins ſwell in cachec- 
tical patients, he ſays, Venae in temporibus elatae. ap- 
parent: partes enim quae circumjacent, emarcuerunt. 
Verum & in brachialibus longe grandiores inflatione 
venas redditas ſunt: The veins of the temples ap- 
te pear remarkably protuberant, becauſe the parts that 
& ſurround them are fallen away: but in the arms 
the veins are ſwelled with a much greater diſten- 
* tion.” And a little before that he has the follow- 
ing paſſage ?: : When theſe patients ſtand upright, 
their legs and feet ſwell ; and ſo do the lateral parts 
of the body if they lie down: and even if they change 
their poſture in lying, the ſwelling removes or ſettles 


to the moſt decumbent parts, ſo that the cold and 


„ moiſt humour makes a kind of circuition, or re- 
* moval according to the courſe of gravity :” Stan- 
tibus pedes tibiaeque intumeſcunt, decumbentibus autem 
partes declives : quod fi decubitum mutaverint, tumor in 
illas decumbentes partes devoluitur, bumidique aut. frigidi 
in grauitatem fit cirenitus, 

But ſince the left ventricle of the heart can expel 
none of its contained blood into the aorta, abs it 
receives the ſame firſt through the lungs from the 

right ventricle, which laſt is now very ſcantily ſup- 
plied from the ſlowneſs of the returning blood in the 
veins, therefore the reaſon thus appears why the pulſe. 
becomes weak or languid. But as ſoon as theſe pa- 

tients begin to move themſelves by exerciſe, the over- 
filled veins being compreſſed by the actions of the muſ- 
cles, ſuddenly dee the humours which they contain 
towards the right ſide of the heart, which then becomes 
over- charged or oppreſſed, becauſe it cannot ſend the 
blood fa faſt through the lungs, as it is urged upon 

ET ove on WS , * 
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it by the returning veins; and from hence follows a 
palpitation of the heart, with a reſpiration that is la- 
borious and difficult; all which are fairly obſerved 
by Aretaeus *. But what dangerous miſchiefs may 
enſue, when ſtagnant or accumulated juices are by 
motion ſuddenly urged: upon the heart and lungs op- 
preſſed, we have formerly demonſtrated at f. 871. 
where we treated upon a fatal peripneumon yy 

In ſtrong and healthy perſons the urines appear co- 


loured, and depoſite a ſediment; but in cachectic pa- 


tients they are almoſt without any colour, and are 
therefore termed crude, as they are diſcharged per- 
fecily thin, while all the functions are in a languiſhing 
ſtate, and frequently the circulation is too weak to 
expel the inſenſible perſpiration by the final ends of 
the cutaneous arteries : * whence the whole body 
appears rough, and with a dry ſcaling of the cuti- 
« cle, without ſweats, and with an itching: *** cor- 
Pore ſqualent, ſudore carent, pruriginofi : becauſe as 
the more ſubtle and acrimonious parts of our hu- 
 mours are commonly exhaled together with the per- 
ſpirable vapours, therefore theſe being retained or 
ſtopped in the ſkin will excite an itching : “ whence 
it even ſometimes happens that the ſkin appears 
with a ſurface continually roughened by pimples 
* and puſtules, or  ulcerations *:*? Nonnunguan 
accidereè ſolet, ut per aſſiduas puſtulas, aut ulcera, ſumma 
cutis exaſperetur. It is however obſerved that an hin- 
drance of the perſpiration through the ſkin increaſes 
the quantity of the urine, which will appear thin and 
crude, inaſmuch as it is now diluted with theſe thin- 
ner vapours that were accuſtomed to exhale through 
the ſkin. For this reaſon Galen, having pronounced 
that the urine exactly ſhews the condition of the blood 


_ contained within its veſſels, proceeds to add, Ergo 


abi crudus plaue (ſanguis) eft, tenuis & aquoſa urina 
r Tbidem. * lbidem. *-Celf. Lib. III. Cap. xx11. a8: 167. 
| * De faxitate wende Lib, . Cap. 1b. Chaner, Tom. VI, 
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eft, nec quod pendeat, nec quod ſubſideat, in ſe habet: 
„Therefore it follows as a conſequence, that when 
e the blood is in a mere crude or indigeſted ſtate, 
« the urines are proportionably in the like condition, 
or thin and watery, without having any matters 
« ſuſpended in them, or any ſubſiding to their 
* bottom.” And Hippocrates * even aſſures, a per- 
fon cannot recruit with nouriſhment while ſuch a kind. 
of urine is voided. But when great quantities of 
urine thus cantained are diſchar 1 above the pro- 
portion of drinks taken into the body, or when ſpon- 
taneous ſweats abound, by gradually exhauſting the 


TS body they bring an incurable conſumption from a diſ- 


ſolution of the habit called a maraſmus : but if they 
are continued within the habit undiſcharged, the ſaid 
watery parts are then either collected within the larger 
cavities, or elſe aſſembled in the looſer parts of the 
cellular web- like ſubſtance, fo as to give birth to a 
leucophlegmacy, or a dropſy, as we faid under the 
foregoing ſection. Op TEL ele hy 
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OL R invention can hardly fix any general 
vice upon the ſmall veſſels, that are deſtined 
to receive the juices that are laudably nutritious ; 
however a too great relaxation or conſtricture 
of them, with the ill conſequences thence fol- 
lowing, may be admitted as cauſes : concern- 
95 _ we formerly treated, at OP 24, to 


While the chyle that is derived from our ingeſted « 
aliments intermixes with the blood, and flows there- 
with through the veſſels, it is by the actions of them 
both converted into a reſembling liquid, that may 
become the proper fluid of nouriſhment, as Lower 
"7 | 1 and 

Fraedict. Lib. II. Cap. iv. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 813. 
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and Wallis have taught us by experiences; and there: 
fore while the body is furniſhed with ſuch a laudable 
nutritious fluid, it follows in conſequence that the veſ- 
ſels by whoſe efficacy it is prepared muſt be free from 
any notable vice or diforder ; and therefore of courſe 
it is plain there can be no general vice of the veſſels, 
as long as their juices continue laudable or healthy. 
It is true indeed that tog great a conſtricture or 
relaxation of the veſſels is demonſtrable, both from 
reaſon and experience, in the manner we have already 
explained, at the numbers of the ſections here re; 
ferred to in our text; but from the ſame principles 
it alſo appears, that our humours ſoon degenerate 
from their healthy conditions, whenever their contain 
ing veſſels are either too much contracted or relaxed, 
There may indeed be a partial or local yoice in ſome 
of the veſſels, that are for the reception of our nou- 
riſhment; as for example, when the mouths of the 
lacteals opening into the inteſtines are obſtructed from 
any cauſe; or when the lumbal ciſtern or receptacle 
of the chyle, or its aſcending duct in the thorax, hap- 
pens to be ane from a tumour. A caſe of 
this laſt ſort is related to us by Dr. Wharton *, of a 
gentleman who in the flower of his age fell from his 
horſe, and received a violent contuſion upon his loins, 
and after many bad complaints periſhed entirely ex- 
hauſted by a conſumption or tabes. Upon openin 
his body, a large tumour was found that . 
ſeven pounds, fixed about the root of the meſentery, 
of a ſolid. ſubſtance; of a foot in length, half as 


much in breadth, and about five inches in thickneſs; 


which tumour ſurrounded with its ſubſtance the aorta, 
vena cava, emulgent veſſels, the nervous complica- 
tions or plexuſes, and the ſubſidiary glandules upon 
the kidnies, together with the lumbal n But 
it ſeems highly probable the bulk of this tumour, by 

its ſituation, compreſſed the lumbal ciſtern and its 
tporacic duct in ſuch a manner as to hinder the paſ- 
* Adgnograph, Cap. xi. pag. 50. | 
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ſage of the chyle and lymph through them, and con- 
ſequently ſq as to intercept wholly or in part the matter 
of the nouriſhment to the bady ; and at the ſame time 
it muſt have hindered the returning lymph from com- 
ing to dilute the chyle before its commixture with 
the blood in paſſing through the lungs; from whence 
probably aroſe thoſe tubercles of the lungs which 
appeared of the ſame ſubſtance with the tumour which 


= 


_ was found in the abdomen. 


= SECT. MCLXXII. = 
p > HE univerſal nutrition of the body may 
again be hindered, by ſome vice or de- 
fect in the accretion or applicative faculty; which 
may take place. whenever the circulating hu- 
mours move on too violently, or elſe in a too 
languiſhing manner, (as in F. 92, to F. 107.) 
Now although a laudable nouriſhment be ſupplied. 
to veſſels that are all freely pervious, and ina condition 
neither too much relaxed nor too rigid or conſtrie- 
tured; it yet eaflly appears, that to compleat the nutri- 
tion requires a conveyance and application of the nu- 
tritious matter or fluid to thoſe individual points of 
the body, where the waſted particles require to be re- 
cruited or reſtored, by an accretion of the alimentary 
particles into the exhauſted places. But in order to this, 
the nutritious fluid muſt be moved tothe ſides of them, 
and that with ſo moderate a motion as is conforma- 
ble to ſound health; for then we obſerve, there is 
daily as much of the like matter added to the body, 
as equals the nature and loſs of what is waſted by the 
conſtant actions themſelves, which are employed in 
life and health. But if the motion be too languid, it 
occaſions more matter to be retained than is required 
within: the body, from whence an expulſion of it be- 
comes neceſſary; nor are the parts of the nutritious 
fluid in this caſe applied with a due force to the ſolids 
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which they are to recruit? : whence the body becomes 
filled indeed, but not properly nouriſhed, nor ſup- 
ported in its doe ſtrength. Horſes that ſtand idle in 
tables, plentifully ſupplied with the beſt provenders, 
grow fat and filled out; but bringing them to la- 
hour, they are found much more inſufficient or weak 
than thoſe that are daily exerciſed in moderation upon 
the courſe. Bur on the contrary, a horſe over-powered 
by exceſs of labour turns lean, or pines with a con- 
ſumption, and at length becomes perfectly weak, in 
proportion as there is daily leſs nouriſhment accreted 
or applied from the taken foods than what is waſted 
by every day's labour from the body, For when the 
Humours move with too great rapidity through their 
veſſels, the latter ſuffer a too violent attrition, and 
conſequently a greater waſle; while there is alſo not 
time enough allowed for the parts of the nutritious 
fluid to lodge themſelves and cohere within the ſpaces 
left by ſuch of the like parts as have been waſted or 
abraded ; bur inſtead of that, they are too haſtily | 
hurried along the ſides by rapidity of motion. From 
hence the reaſons appear why in diſorders that have 
2 languid circulatory motion of the humours, the diſ- 
eaſed bodies grow ſwelled ; and on the contrary, why 
im diſeaſes that are acute or joined with a ſharp fever, 
there is often ſo much waſted away from the body, 
that we fee the fatteſt and moſt ſucculent perſons re- 
duced almoſt to a conſumprive ſtate by acute fevers, 
Within the compals of a fortnight, when they ariſe 
perfectly weak and emaciated. At the ſame time it is 
alfa remarkable, that the too languid and the rapid 
motion of the humours through their veſſels, do both 
of them in a ſhort time cauſe the ſaid humours to de- 
generate from their healthy ſtate, and render them 
Eſs apt for nouriſhment But concerning this exceſs 
and defect in the circulatory motion, we have for- 
merly treated at large, under the numbers of the 
ſections chat are here Cited in our text. 
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nenn, oh 
e foregoing conſiderations, the di- 


- agnolis or knowledge of the cachexy is ea · 
ſily to be acquired: and the event or prognoſis 
of it will be tolerably firm or ſure, upon a due 
conſideration of its cauſes, with the time of 
their continuance and their effects, with the 


ſtage or degree of the diſtemper. 


The diagnoſis or knowledge of the cachexy is ea- 
ſily acquired, ſince the outward appearances of the 
body, altered from what are uſual in health, acquaint 
even thoſe who are unſkilled in our faculty, with the 
preſence of this malady ; as we remarked before at 
F. 1166. But at F. 1169, we obſerved, that an ill 
habit of the body might two ways deviate from a 
ſtate of health: either with a ſlow waſting of the 
whole habir, by which the body grows lean and juice- 
leſs, for want of ſupplies by nutrition (in which cir- 
cumſtances phyſicians eee, chuſe to call it an 
atrophy, or dry conſumption of the nutritious fluids 
and ſpirits, rather than a cachexy:) or elſe on the 
contrary, the body ſwells throughout with juices 
or humours, that are yet crude, and degenerating 
from the qualities required to health; and here the 
body appears turgid, with a bad colour or complec- 
tion in the outward ſkin, and with the other ſigns 
that we before mentioned at 5. 1170, which need not 
be here again repeated. | I. 
But in the prognoſis of this diſtemper there are ſe- 
veral particulars to be conſidered: for it differs in re- 
ſpect of its cauſes. As for inſtance, when the cachexy 
ariſes from a vitious diet ($. 1168. Ne. 1.) the foul 
humours in the firſt paſſages may be expelled, by a 


prudent uſe of emetics and purgatives, and then by a 


healthy courſe of diet and regimen, with W | 
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the patient may be happily reſtored. This is what 
plainly appears when, from the ſcarcity in the markets 
of beſieged cities, people are obliged to uſe an un- 
healthy diet, whence many fall into cachexies, from 
which they are recovered after the ſiege by the uſe of 
good aliments; and almoſt thoſe only periſh whoſe 
viſcera have been either corrupted by the diſtemper 
or are over- charged by a too greedy devouring of 
thoſe beſt foods, which then over - load the weakened 
powers ſo far, that they change not into laudable 
nouriſhment to reſtore the waſte. I remember that a 
great number of perſons fell into this diſtemper a few 
years paſt, when a ſcarcity of proviſions obliged them 
to uſe bread made with a great proportion of the 
bran or huſk, or but a ſmall proportion of meal mixed 
with barks from trees, or even with ſaw-duſt of wood. 
But when good corn came to be plenty, moſt of the 
unhappy ſufferers recovered. So again, where the 
diſtemper ariſes gradually from a want of exercifing 
the body, all thoſe get cured who will ſubmit to the 
change of an idle for a laborious life. When about the 
age of puberty cachectic girls are troubled with the 
pale diſtemper, as they call it, I have always been bold 
enough to aſſure them of recovering to a good ſtate 
of health in the compaſs of a few weeks, provided 
they would, under a courſe of chalybiate medicines, 
| ſubmit to exerciſes of body, neceſſary to confirm the 
good effects of thoſe medicines, and in the mean time 
refrain from warm ſuppings of tea, or other watery 
liquors, which ſo greatly enervate the ſolid parts of 
the body. But phyſicians have occaſion to lament the 
ſtubborn inflexibility of theſe patients to their given 
advice, more eſpecially among thoſe of the wealthier 
fort. But when the cachexy ſprings from a purulent 
abſceſs, or ſchirrhus, Sc. ſeared in any of the viſcera, 
the diſtemper is in that caſe incurable until the cauſe 
can be removed; which is indeed commonly very 
difficult, and often wholly impoſſible, whence a bad 
\preſage muſt follow of cr. 


The 
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The time of continuance} will alſo occaſion a 
great deal of difference in reſpect to the prognoſis of 
this malady : for it will be eaſily curable in the be- 
ginning (unleſs where it ariſes from an irremoveable 
eauſe,) while the humours are not yet wholly cor- 


trupted, but only upondegenerating from their healthy 


conditions. For when once the humours are corrupted, 
Aretaeus * very juſtly makes the following prelage : 
Morbus hic vix ſanabilis eſt, malumque longiſſimun : 
tongo enim gignitur tempore, neque ab uno corporis vi- 
tio, neque ab uno viſcere, ſed omnium tf} converſio in 
deterius. Quocirca ab bac enaſcentes morbi intvitabi- 
les ſunt, bydropes, phthiſes, colliquationes ; fiquidem 
mali habitus cauſae ſunt germanae (cauſis) colliquationts « 
« This is a diſtemper hardly curable, and of the very 
longeſt continuance; for it is a long time in form- 
ing itſelf, and does not ariſe from only one vice 
„ of the body, nor one injured viſcus or bowel; 
but all of them are converted into the worſt ſtate. 
„ Wherefore the following diſtempers do inevitably 
ariſe from this ſpring, dropſies, conſumptions, 
<* and diffolutions or waſtings of the body in general; 
« inaſmuch as the cauſes of the ill habit are of the 
« ſame kind with the cauſes of the waſtings.” For 
when all the humours are diſeaſed, all the viſcera are 
diſturbed and weakened in their functions, whence 
the patients may long languiſh with a miſerable life, 
but muſt at length ſink under the weight of their nu- 
merous complaints. 1 
But the effects] of che malady are likewiſe to be 
conſidered towards forming the prognoſis of it, ac- 
cording as it may appear to have injured the func- 
tions of one or other of the viſcera. As for exam- 
ple, if the cachectic patients are invaded with a gid- 
dineſs, loſs or weakneſs of the memory, tremors, and 
ſleepineſs, there is reaſon to fear the viſcid and wa- 
tery humours have begun to gather themſelves within 
the brain, whence the danger of an approaching apo- 
LW YE 1 II plexy 
De cauſ. & ſign, morbor. diuturn. Lib. I. Cap. xvr. pag. 47, 
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plexy is apprehended ; as we formerly ſhewed more 
at large in F. 1010. N?. 2.y. But if they begin to 
pant and loſe their breath upon the exercile of body; 
we conclude the capacity of the breaſt and lungs are 
charged with the like humidity :- but what a doubt- 
ful event theſe conſequent maladies may bave, will 
be hereafter ſhewn at F. 1219, and 1220. Aretaeus * 
alſo remarked, that cachectic patients are ſometimes 
ſtomach-leſs, and that then there ſeems to be ſtill bet- 
ter hopes of obtaining a cure; but he believed the 
diſtemper inevitably Ria, 5 when once the whole 
body ſhould appear filled with crude j Juices, while 
<<. the appetite to foods has left the patient, which 
© ſhew the cachexy to have got up as high as the 
« ſtomach, where it occaſions great diforder and un- 
<«. ealineſs to the patient, who now becomes weak, 
e ſwelled, and has an averſion both of body and mind 
to every kind of work, Sc.“ Quum crudis. ſuccis 
totum corpus repletum fuerit, & ciborum appetentia 
828 cachexia ſic uſque ad ventriculum graſſante, 
&  affeftu jam ſummum faſtigium obtinente, tum ſans 
tumidi fiunt, imbecilles, & ad omne opus abjefto pro- 
firatoque animo, Sc. 

But the ſtage or degree of the cachexy is determined 
from the length of the time that the diſtemper has 
continued, and the effects obſerved from it. 
| Moreover Aretaeus very juſtly obſerves here, that 

the diverſity of ages ought: to be conſidered in the 
prognoſis ; for that thoſe who are advanced in years 
better ſupport the diſorder, but without being able 
<< to recover from it; while children are diſpoſed to 
ebe more ſpeedily injured by it, but are more eaſily 
| <« recoverable : but thoſe in the flower of their- age, 
being not ſo very obnoxious to the diſtemper, find 
* proportionably a greater difficulty in getting en- 
ce tirely cured of it:?“ Aelates bujus morbi feraces 
ſunt ſenedd us, neque evadunt : pueri, & celeriter pati 
idonei ſunt, & liberantur * acilius: florentes actale op | 
ag- 
1 Ibidem. » Ibid. pag. 48. 
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admodum huic malo obnoxii ſunt, non tamen omnino facile 


ſanantur. The truth of this is alſo confirmed by dur 
obſervations in practice: for old people, even in health; 


do at length incline into an incurable weak or ſenile 


conſumption, (ſee 5. 55.) And Hippocrates ſupplies 
us with the following maxim: Old perſons are in- 
% deed commonly leſs ſubject to ſickneſs or diſtem- 
<« pers than the young ones; but whenever they fall 
into diſtempers that hold them for a long time, 
* both the diſtemper and themſelves oftener periſh. 
ce together:” Senes juvenibus quidem plerumque minus 
aegrotant : quicumque vero illis morbi diuturni obori- 
untur, cum iis frequentius ſimul intereunt. Voracious 
children often become cachectic; but when their ali · 
mentary paſſages have been cleared from the foul hu- 
mours, they uſually recover by a good diet with mild 
corroborants, unleſs the diſtemper, having been too 
long neglected from the firſt, has too deeply extended 
its roots. In thoſe of a flouriſhing age again, the body 
is both firm and ſtrong, ſo as hardly to be affected 
but by the more violent cauſes of a cachexy, whence 
they are often not ſo eaſily cured of their effects. 
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II is moreover apparent from the ſame foun- 

tains, that the cure of a cachexy requires, 
(1.) To render thoſe humours moderately ſoft, 
or ſweet and conſiſtent, which are here often 
too thin and acrimonious. Then (2.) to reſolve 
or reſtore fluidity to ſuch as are too ciammy, 
ſtagnant or coheſive. But as theſe two conditions 
may ariſe from ſuch a variety of different cauſes 
(F. 1168, 1162, and 1170.) therefore it will be 
more eſpecially needful to vary the remedies 
and tne methods of uſing them, conformable to 
_ thoſe different cauſes. | 25 
e Aphoriſm. 39. Sect. 2. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 79. 


_ Having already conſidered what relates to the 
cauſes of the cachexia, and its various effects, toge- 
ther with the diagnoſis and prognoſis of the malady, 
we come now to treat upon the courſe of it. But here, 
as we formerly demonſtrated, the humours of the ca- 
chexia ſo far degenerate as to grow too thin or diſ - 
| ſolved to be longer confined within their teſpective 
veſſels, from whence they efcape by various out-lets 
of the body, which in courſe falls into a maraſmus 
or waſting ; but on the other hand it frequently hap- 
pens, that the humours are here too glutinous or 
clammy to flow eaſily through their veſſels, whence 
by ſtagnating in the larger or ſmaller cavities of the 
body, or by over-diſtending the veſſels, they occaſion 
an univerſal ſwelling of the habit. There is there- 
fore a two-fold curative indication in the preſent di- 
ſtemper, and each of them here deferves our conſide- 
ration. / a 5 

15. ] There have been ſome phyſicians, at whom we 
have often before hinted, who were of opinion it was 
impoſſible for our humours to offend by too great a 
thinneſs, ſince thin juices always met with the freeſt 
paſſage through the veſſels; whence they were induced 
to believe this condition of them muſt be productive 
of the openeſt and readieſt circulation of the humours. 
Accordingly they have adviſed all perſons indifferencly 
to be perpetually diluting their blood with warm wa- 
rery liquors ; and have in theſe placed their chief hopes 
of the prevention of all diſtempers. From hence it is 
that we read ſuch great encomiums upon tea, coffee, 
and the like, in Bontekoe and others. But daily ex- 
perience informs practical phy licians, more eſpecially 
thoſe who are employed in Holland, where the abuſe 
of warm watery liquors is ſo greatly prevailing, that 
there is not a more frequent cauſe of cachexies known, 
than the exceſſive drinking of ſuch liquors : it is true 


" thoſe are not ſo ſenſibly affected from them, who, by 


robuſt exerciſes of body, exhale moſt of them in per 
ſpirable vapours, and at the ſame time keep up the 
LT” 1 | ſtrength 


— 
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ſtrength of their ſolid fibres, which muſt otherwiſe 


become unavoidably over: relaxed in a ſhort time by 


the warm water, (fee 5. 35. No. 3.) But from this 
cauſe women, who more eſpecially lead a ſendentary 
life, become afflicted with this diſtemper they call the 


whites, or have their menſes flow in too great a plenty, 


or are often liable to barreneſs, from the perpetual 
maceration of their flaccid womb in the 508 hu- 
mour of the white flux; or even when they have eon- 


ceived, they often are liable to miſcarriages from the 


ſame cauſe. Thoſe again who have ſet up to recom- 


mend the perpetual waſhing of our humours with theſe 
liquors, never rightly conſidered the healthy nature 


of our animal fluids : for the blood of ſtrong and 
healthy perſons has a conſiderable 3 
by which it is diſpoſed immediately to harden into a 
ſolid cake, when withdrawn from the veins; whereas 
in weak or valetudinary perſons the blood appears 
much thinner, and much leſs diſpoſed to a ſolid co- 
heſion. If they had only conſidered this one practi- 

cal obſervation, they would eaſily have perceiyed that 
a too thin or diſſolved ſtate of the blood and humours 
mult render a ftrong and healthy perſon in the con- 
dition of one that is weak and valetudinary. More- 
cver each particular humour is required to have a due 
conſiſtence or degree of thickneſs, to confine it within 
the veſſels to which it is reſtrained or properly be- 


longs; for if the red part of the blood were once to 


relent into the thin ſtate of the ſerum, the blood veſ- 
ſels would all ſoon be empty; or if it were to become 
as thin as the lymph and moiſture, that tranſpire thro? 


the exbaling veſſels of the ſkin, the whole body would 


be exhauſted in a very little time. Ir is therefore 
plain enough, our humours may offend by a too wa- 
rery or inconſiſtent ſtate, when they are, manifeſtly de- 


| praved from their healthy conditions. But ſince the 


thickeſt portion of the blood, namely, its red part 
confined within the larger arteries and veins of the 


| body, receives its motion from that of the heart and 
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arteries, and communicates the ſame, when ſo receiv- 
ed, to the other humours, as at the fame time the heal - 
thy heat of the body, is excited and ſpread from the 
attention of the ſame thickeſt part of the blood which 

makes the greateſt reſiſtance to the converging arte- 
ries; therefore when the ſaid portion of the blood is 
too much diluted with watery liquors, which at the 
ſame time renders the folid veſſels too weak and flac- 
cid, the motion and triture of the humours will be 
both ways conſiderably weakened, and the heat or 
warmth of the body will be alſo leſs in proportion; 
and from thence again the ſaid watery liquors will not 
eaſily be exhaled from the body, wherein it will re- 
main diftending the weaker veſſels, and gathering it- 
ſelf into the hollow ſpaces of the body, ſo as to pro- 
duce a watery cachexy, or a droply. vp. | 
But beſides the ſaid over-thin ſtate of the humours, 
. ariſing from an imprudent uſe of diluent liquors, there 
is another diſeaſed fluidity of them obſervable, for want 
of a due preſſure or condenſation of them by the vi- 
tal and elaſtic forces of the veſſels and viſcera; or 
from the diſſolving force of ſome diſeaſed liquid inter- 
mixed with them, which melts or deſtroys their due 

conſiſtence. 5 "I C 

Certain it is that the chyle prepared from che in- 
geſted aliments has a leſs denſity than that of the red 
blood or its ſerum ; becauſe the chyle floats upon the 

ſurface of them both, after it has been withdrawn by 
blood-letting from a vein : but in length of time, 

by repeated circulations through the veſſels and viſ- 
cera, it acquires a greater denſity, and changes into 
our own nature, But it ſeems an eſtabliſhed prin- 
ciple, that the lungs do by their action principally con- 

 _ duce to this greater denſity and aſſimilation of the 
cChyle , which is obliged all of it firſt to undergo the 
triture of the lungs, before it can move on with the 
reſt of the blood, through the arteries of the body ; 
and all the vital humours are obliged to paſs in the 
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ſame ſpace of time through the lungs, while only a 
certain ſmall portion of them flows through any of 
the other viſcera, Moreover the aorta is diſtributed 
to the whole body, and to each of its ſeveral parts, 
ſo as to diſtribute the nutritious fluid, together with 
the blood, throughout the whole habit; but then 
the aorta receives all its blood from the left ventricle 
of the heart, into which the pulmonary veins tranſ- 
mit their blood that has firſt been preſſed through 
the lungs; which laſt therefore ſeem to give a due 
degree of denſity to the chyle, and preſerve likewiſe 
the firm texture of the blood itſelf. From thence 
the reaſon is apparent, why when the lungs are diſ- 
eaſed. we ſo often obſerve a conſumption of the whole 

body, although no great waſting of it appears either 
by ſpittings or any other of the ſenſible diſcharges : 
ſometimes alſo there are night-ſweats, ariſing from 
the too thin or diſſolved ſtate of the humours, not 
ſufficiently condenſed by the lungs, which diſtil thro” 
the cutaneous pores or mouths of the exhaling veſſels, 
relaxed by the heat of the bed-cloaths. But fince the 
ſame action which condenfes the chyle, and renders 
it like the reſt of our humours, is alſo employed in 
maintaining the ſweet, gelatinous and globular nature 
in all the reſt of our juices, which in a healthy ſtate 
are not acrimonious, the reaſon thence appears, why 
a thinner ſtate of our humovrs is commonly joined 
with a greater acrimony from the ſame cauſe; which 
acrimony requires to be moderately obtunded or cor- 
rected at the fame time that its too watery or thin ſtate 
is rendered more conſiſtent. , _ LED | 
Sometimes the matter of a diſtemper flows with 

our humours through their veſſels, and melts or de- 
ſtroys their due conſiſtence; and this is obſervable in 
diſtempers both acute and chronical. Thus when 
we formerly treated upon the continual putrid fever, 
at g. 730, it was obſerved that ſometimes an acrid ſti- 
mulus being outwardly applied to the body, or raiſing 
_ from themſelves corrupred, excite a fever in which 
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the blood is rendered too thin or flitid, from whence 
dangerous hæmorrhages enſue. This is what Wepfer 
has obſerved to happen in petechial and malignant 
fevers, in which he found fith-glne ſerviceable to in- 
craſſate or give the over-thin blood a thicker conſiſt- 
ence, There ſometimes happens alſo a putrid diſ- 
ſolution of the blood in the worſt kind of the fmalt 
5555 in the manner we ſhall hereafter explain in our 
hiſtory of that diſtemper; and here Sydenham found 
ſpirits of vitriol, intermixed with the common drinks, 
to be extremely uſeful; but then it appears from che- 
micalexperimenits,that foſfile acids infpiffate orthicken - 
almoſt all the humours of the body. Such a diſſolved 
or over-thin ſtate of the blood is alſo obſerved in ſome 
chronical diſeaſes: for thus an obſtruction of the free 
courſe of the bile into the duodenum occaſions it to 
return back into the blood, and produce a jaundice; 
in which if it holds for ſome time, the texture of 
the blood diſſolves or melts by the intermixed bile, 
And occaſions an incurable dropſy. And when a pu- 
rulent vomica or cloſe abſceſs is formed in any of the 
viſcera, or in ward parts of the body, the matter be- 
coming acrid by ſtanding, is returned into the veins, 
and diſſolves the conſiſtence of the blood ſo much, 
that it runs off in a putrid diarrhæa, or a flux that 
may in a very ſhort time be fatal, by wholly exhauſt- 
ing the body; as we formerly obſerved, and as we 
Mall hereafter ſThew eat 5. 1188, in treating upon the 
empyema; and in the conſumption of the lungs | 
SES +. £.RE e . 

It is therefore evident from all that has been fad, 
that too thin a ſtate of the humburs may frequently 
ariſe in cachectic patients, which ought to be cor- 
rected in order to reſtore healtLÜ¶unD . To 
2. It has been now ſhewn that our humburs have 
all a certain degree of denſity and cohefion ; but then 
this coheſion betwixt the ſmall parts that compoſe 
the humours of our body, is required to be ſuch 48 
may be eaſily over- powered by the force of the Heart 


and arteries, without which they would arreſt or co- 
here in the extremities of the veſſels, and produce 
obſtructions. But what the cauſes are that give birth 
to this coheſive force in the blood, we formerly ex- 
plained, in treating upon obſtructions, at f. 115. If 
an increaſed thickneſs and coheſion of the blood ariſes 
from a too violent circulation, and great ſtrength of 
the veſſels, which violently compreſs their contained 
| Jvices, *tis then termed an inflammatory thickneſs : 
but when from a too languid circulation, and over- 
weakneſs of the veſſels, or exceſſive loſs in the quan- 
tity of the blood and humour, (F. 116.) they acquire 
2a ropy viſcidity, tis then termed a cold lentor, or 
viſcid, producing an imperviouſneſs of the humours; 
on which you may conſult 5. 72. The curative in- 
dication therefore, in this caſe, is to reſolve and ren- 
der fluxile thoſe clammy or coheſive parts which be- 
gin to arreſt and ſtick faſt in the ſtreights of the 
ſmaller veſſels that are converging, through which 
they cannot gain a paſſage without difficult. 
Since alſo a too thin or diſſolved ſtate of the hu- 
mours depends upon various cauſes, like their over- 
tenacity, and as-acrimony may. be alſo a campanion 
ia both of them, *tis plain enough, that nothing in 
general can be here determined ; but that a careful 
ſcrutiny is neceſſary to diſcover which fort of theſe 
vices prevails in the blood, and from what caules it 
may have enſued ; for theſe particulars being once 
known, it will be then eaſy todetermine what ought 
to be done, and by what means. Thus for exam- 
0 if the humours are in a ſtate too poor and thin, 
from an abuſe of watery liquors, the cure will be ac- 
compliſhed by a drier regimen and diet, with all 
remedies that corroborate over-relaxed veſſels; but 
on the other hand, if the humours are diſſolved, by 
any contagion or matter of diſeaſe, the indication 
then dire&s to enervate, or weaken, and correct the 
ſame; in order to.which a plenty of watery drinks, 
that were prejudicial in the former caſe, will here be 
EET EET ooo. often 
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often very ſerviceable. In like manner, when an in- 
flammatory tenacity attends in the humours, the veſ- 
ſels are to be relaxed, that they may leſs compreſs their 
contained humours; but where a cold phlegmatic 
lentor is predominant, the ſtrength of the veſſels is 
to be increaſed. - The like variation is alſo to be 
made in reſpect to the different kinds of acrimony, 

and the ſeveral 2p 2am that a are to _— them. 
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0 R the cure of this malady the amel 
care muſt be taken to let the diet conſiſt 
of ſuch nouriſhments as come neareſt to the 
nature of our healthy juices, ſuch as freely paſs 
the bowels, and act counter to the particular 
cCauſe of the diſtemper, while they are alſo 
t agreeable to the Cos or Rm " the 2a 
tient, 


From the given definition of this 1 $. 
1166, it appears, that the nutrition of the body is 
depraved in a cachexy, and that, therefore, all cir- 
cumſtances are not preſent that are required to a 
perfect aſſimilation of rhe ingeſted aliments into our 
healthy fluid and ſolid parts. But it alſo appears, 
from what was formerly ſaid (&. 1168.), that not all 
aliments are equally eaſy to digeſt and aſſimilate; 
and that even ſome can only be ſubdued by the more 

robuſt and laborious people, who have daily exerciſe 
of body; bur would be productive of a cachexy in 

weaker perſons : and, therefore, it thence plainly 
appears, that ſuch a diet ought to be procured for 

the cachectic patient as may be eaſily digeſted and 

_ changed into the conditions of our healthy juices ; 

and likewiſe to let their coheſion be thin or light 
enough to prevent any. obſtructions from forming in 
he blood veliels Bs 6 the circulation of the _— 
Et, wit 
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with the blood, after it has been drawn from the ali- 
ments. But from what ſort of aliments ſuch a chyle 
may be derived we formerly ſhewed at F. 28. No. 1, 
and 5. 599 

But 4s ol theſe ent ſuch are to be choſen as 

are oppoſite to the particular cauſe of the malady ; 
as for example, if the cachexy be joined with a cold 
or phlegmatic cacochymia, mealy and viſcid ſubſtan- 
ces are to be left out of the diet; as alſo ſuch as are 
gelatinous, from the parts of animals that have been 
boiled ; leſt by ſuch foods the preſent tenacity of the 
humours might be increaſed. But on the contrary, 
if the nutrition be depraved from too thin a ſtate of 
the humours, which throws the body into a lingering 
conſumption, or maraſmus, the like remedies will 
' be of uſe, by moderatel thickening the diſſolved hu- 
mours. If the body of a cachectical patient begins 
to ſwell with watery juices or phlegm, in that caſe 
_ fleſh broths may be either omitted, or given but 
very ſparingly; or rather let the patient be fed with 
roaſted meats of young animals, and river fiſhes 
broiled, with bread ruſked or twice baked, and a 
ſmall allowance of a drink that! is not poor or watery, 
that ſo the patient may be kept to a drying diet, A 
ke treatment is alſo to be uſed for the different kinds 
of acrimony that attend cachexies; for if it be of the 
ſour kind of acrimony, that ſo frequently is met with 
in children, foods of eggs, with fleſh broths, and the 
ſeveral ſorts of gellies, prepared from ſhavings of 
ivory, hartſhorn, Sc. will be more particularly of 
uſe, as they are not ſpontaneouſly inclined to turn 
ſour in the ſtomach and bowels: but on the other 

hand, when the humours rather degenerate to an al- 
caline acrimony, a milk diet, with gruels from pa- 
nada, barley, oatmeal, &c. mixed with a little wine, 
will be beneficial, provided the patient at the ſame 
time refrains from eggs, fiſh, and fleſh meats. But 
if they venture upon the uſe of fleſh broths, they 
muſt __ oo. intermined with the) ee of citrons 
| Ee Wo . 5:07 
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or ſour oranges, or elſe boiled with barley, oats, rice, 
Sc. by which their natur tendeney to putrefaction 


may be abated. 


At the ſame time care muſt be taken to let the 
patient be ſupplied with only a ſmall proportion of 
aliments to be taken at a time, although they may 


be of light and good nouriſhment, for much of them 


* 


will rather oppreſs than recruit theſe weak bodies, 
which are better refreſhed and recovered by ſmall and 
repeated ſupplies : nor muſt you neglect to obſerve 
this rule, even though the cachectic patient may have 
a very keen appetite, as we have-frequently met with 
in our practice, and as Aretacus well oblerves to us, 
when he ſays, Theſe patients are commonly very 
& voracious, and crave. a great deal of food; but 
« then by their digeſtion is rather made an over- 
* haſty diſtribution of crudities, than of concocted 
« nouriſhments :” Multos utique cibos appetunt, e- 
daces admodum ſunt : celerior concoctione diſtributio fit 


crudiorum magis, quam concofterum. And although 


the waſted condition of the body may ſeem to call 


for plentiful ſupplies of the beſt nouriſhments, yer | 


they muſt not be allowed to take much at a time, 


but ſhould feed ſparingly, upon meals gradually in- 
creaſed in their quantity, by which means we obſerve 


the ingeſted aliments are eaſily ſupported by theſe pa- 


tients. But the increaſe, of the reflections is to be 
ſlowly and prudently managed, agreeable to the ad- 


vice of Hippocrates *, in his aphoriſm that informs 


us, Quae diuturno tempore  attenuantur corpora, tarde 
renutrire  oporitt : * Thoſe bodies which have been 


al long time in waſting, require to be. ſlowly re- 
e cruited again with nourjſhments.” For it is very 


certain, that unleſs cachectic patients will fubmit to 

the uſe of a laudable diet, and be obedient to the ad- 

vice of their phyſicians, other medicines can do them 
Hom « en hare 1 en. women 

. reduced 


on De e * . ee Lib. . a xvi, pag. 
42. f Aphor, 6. Sect. 2. lk Tom. IX. pag. 47. 


but little Kevice: 


* 
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reduced to an ill habit of body by exceſſive tea - drink - 
ing, or warm watery liquids; and after being hap- 
pily recovered, have got frequent . again into 
their former diſtemper, that has at length become 
incurable, becauſe they would not refrain thoſe li- 
1 9 In the mean time however the phyſician need not 
be too rigid or uncharitable in preſeribing the pa- 
tient's diet, but he may always enquire out ſuch ali- 
ments as are agreeable to the patient as well as his 
intention: for that is more eaſily digeſted by the ſto- 
mach, with which the palate is pleaſed. Some in- 
dulgence from phyſicians in theſe points is even ap- 
plauded by Hippocrates, as we formerly remarked at 
F. 599, where he ſays, Paulo deterior tum potus, tum 
abus, ſuavior tamen, melioribus quidem, ſed ingratio- 
ribus, praeferendus: Foods and drinks that are 
„ ſomewhat worſe conditioned, but more palatable 
eto the patient, are preferable to thoſe of a better 
„ quality, but more diftaſteful.” He does not in- 
_ deed intend the patient ſhould be indulged in every 
fancy, but only in ſuch things as do not directly op- 
poſe the curative indications. And Aretaeus *, in 
like manner, treating upon the depraved appetite or 
diſeaſed ftomach, obſerves, that the phyſician ought 
to indulge the patient's deſires in ſuch things as are 
not greatly miſchievous. Thus for example, if a 
cachectical patient, whoſe juices incline to an alcaline 
acrimony; ſhould have a great deſire for fleſh broths, 
or for the meats themſelves, when from cuſtom they 
may perhaps be ill able to difpenſe or be ſatisfied 
with lower nouriſhments, this requeſt may be granted, 
if the meats are well ſeaſoned with the juice of ci- 
trons or four oranges. I have ſometimes obſerved 
cachectical women much delighted with the uſe of 
_ vinegar, although there was no apparent putridneſs 
in their humours, but rather often a ſour corruption 
of their food and drink to a ſtate of acrimony in the 
pn CN x alimentary - 
s De curat. morb, diuturn, Lib, 1. Cap. vi. pag. 132. 


imentary paſſiges: and for ſuch I have previouſly 
ordered the uſe of abſorbent powders, which being 
taken before meals, ſerved to enervate or obtund the 
ſharpneſs of the vinegar within the ſlomach. - The 
phylician who has a good ſhare of ſkill and atten- 
tion, may thus indulge his patients in many reſpects, 
and yet be able, at the ſame time, to ſatisfy his cu- 
rative indications; and I have obſerved patients much 
more ovedieat to the indulgent phyſician, who they 
were ſatisfied never debarred them from any thing 
that was not abſolutely prejudicial; and on the con- 
trary, when the phyſician has auſterely denied them 
even the uſe of ſmall indulgencies, the croſſed pa- 
_ tients have deſpiſed the regard of his authority in 
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more weighty injunctions. 


ee 

E E next buſineſs is to procure that the 
| ſaid aliments may be perfectly digeſted, 
by the uſe of ſeaſonings or ſauces, and by the 
drinking of wine, with air and exerciſe. | 


Although the beſt nouriſhments may have been 
given to a cachectic patient, the operations of the 
ſtomach and bowels upon them remain ſtill weak 
and languiſhing ; ſo that there is but an imperfect 
chyle prepared from them by the actions of thoſe 
viſcera: and in theſe circumſtances all the ſeaſonings 
that by a moderate ſtimulus excite the languiſhing 
powers of the ſtomach and inteſtines, - will have 
very good effects; for which reaſon the ſauces to our 
foods are commonly prepared from them. - _ 
- Spices, falt, vinegar, juice of citrons, and ſour 
oranges, Oc. are then the moſt common materials 
for ſuch ſeaſonings ; from whence ſuch may be cho- 
ſen as are particularly oppoſite to the morbid dege- 
neracy ef the humours, | ir 
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If the humours incline to a putrid or alcaline ſtate, 
four ſauces may be choſen; which are yet to be in- 
duſtriouſly avoided when there is a prevailing ſour. 
acrimony of the juices ; for it is more commendable 
to uſe the ſpices, garlic, onions, muſtard, horſe-radiſh, 
c. that contain a volatile alcaline ſalt, which, upon 
bruiſing the ſaid roots or feeds, flies off into the air, 
and often affects the noſe and eyes of thoſe who are 
near them, with a ſmartneſs that is even trouble- 
| ſome : but theſe are convenient enough where there 
is a cold mucous cacochymia, _ 1 
The uſe of wine alſo as the common drink, will 
be here very ſerviceable, if it be proportionably di- 
luted more or leſs with water. But thoſe who have 
been accuſtomed to ale or malt liquors, may be ea- 
_ filly indulged with them, provided. they have a due 
| ſtrength of body; for malt drinks, that have been 
well fermented or kept, ſeem to have their ſpirits 
united to a more glutinous nouriſhment than that of 
wines; and for this reaſon their effects hold longer 
within the body than thoſe of wines. The liquor 
called momma, or mum, of Brunſwic, which is an 
ale of the ſtrongeſt ſort, and in a manner the true 
quinteſcence or extract of the corn, being drank in 
the quantity of an ounce or two, at three ſeveral 
times in the day, with ruſked bread, has ſometimes 
recovered the moſt languiſhing and diſtempered ha- 
bits, as we formerly intimated at F. 75. Tis a very 
uſeful cuſtom here, for the patient to take a little 
ſtrong, but ſofc or ſweet wine, with a ruſk dipped in 


it, after dinner and ſupper, by which the ſtomach 


becomes wonderfully ſtrengthened. Thoſe fat or rich 
wines that come with a ſtrong body from Spain and 
Hungary, are very well adapted to this intention. 

But how conducive exerciſes-of the body are to- 
wards a more perfect digeſtion of the foods, daily 
obſervations ſhew us, ſince we ſee thoſe who work 
with labour of body, digeſt well even the hardeſt 
Eatables, which make a very heavy and pre agg 
| | 255 SY 80 Fs, 
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load upon the ſtomachs of thoſe who are weak and 
accuſtomed to a ſedentary life. But of theſe we 
treated more amply before, at F. 25. and F. 28. 
But ſince we ſwallow the ambient air perpetuallß 
mixed with our foods and drinks, and breathe it 
every moment of life into our lungs, tis plain enough 
that a pure and wholſome air is greatly conducive to 
health; more eſpecially as it hath been fairly demon- 
ſtrated by the experiments of the celebrated Dr. 
Hales, that the air is not only intermixed or combi- 
ned with our fluids, but likewife makes up a very 
large part in our ſolids. Tis from hence we ſee, 
that unhappy people who lie a long time ſhut up in 
a priſon, do all of them become cachectie, and are not 
_ eaſily recoverable without they can have the benefit 
of the freſh air. How often, from this cauſe, do the 
moſt ſkilful phyſicians lament that they are unable 


to cure their patients in an hofpital, while they treat 


fucceſsfully enough the like diſtempers in their prac- 


tice abroad: for where a great number of the fick 


are N to lie in one apartment, the air becomes 

foul and putrid from ſo many diſtempered exhala- 
tions, which the patients are obliged to breathe into 
their lungs, by which all of them uſually turn ca- 
chectic before they can get cured of their wounds. 
In camp-hoſpirals, and in hoſpital-ſhips of war, 
there is more eſpecially frequent occaſion to com- 
plain of the greateſt calamities merely from this cauſe. 
Thoſe gentlemen, therefore, can never be enough 
praiſed by mankind, who have ſo induſtriouſly taught 
an artifice eaſy enough, by which the foul air may 
be withdrawn from priſons, ſhips, hoſpitals, Sc. and 
be exchanged for that which is freſh and wholſome ®. 
All perfons who have an opportunity of retiring into 
the air of the country at the ſpring ſeaſon, after 
ſpending their winter in a ſmoaky city, find they 
haye there an increaſed appetite, with an eaſier di- 
* Vide Nouvelle methode pour pomper le mauviaias air, &c. 
Pa. Samuel Sutton, & c. Paris in 8vo. 1749. | | 
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geſtion, and a greater chearfulneſs of body and mind. 
*Tis therefore apparently a principal remedy for the 
cachexy, to let the patient dwell in a pure coun- 
try air that is well moved by the winds; and more 
eſpecially remote from marſhes and ſtagnant waters. 
Accordingly we ſee that all ſkilful phyſicians, during 
the advancing ſpring and warm ſeaſon, ſend ſuch of 
their patients as are afflicted with chronic diſtempers, 
into the pure air, where they may alſo have often 
opportunities to exerciſe their bodies with healthy 
2 in walking, horſe- riding, Wheel; carriage, 
C. | 9 8 26 5 ** 
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; BY T that the organs of the firſt digeſtion 
may be alſo well diſpoſed to their offices, 
they muſt be ſuccoured with medicines, that 
are moderately digeſtive, emetic, purgative, or 


| The firſt paſſages are commonly. more of leſs 


| loaded, in cachectic patients, with crude or mdigeſted 


matters, and with a ropy phlegm ; and the indica» 
tions for cure direct the expulſion of the faid encum- 
brance from the body. If the appetite be abſent, or 
a frequent ſickneſs attending, the exhibition of a 
gentle vomit commonly proves of ſervice; or if the 
like matters clog the bowels, a gentle purgative, 
given by dividing its doſe in (ſeparate parcels and 
times, commonly exterminates the load almoſt in 
the ſame manner as we before obſerved in the cure 
of the ſcurvy at F. 1160. But in the intervals be- 
twixt the purgatives, may be adminiſtered ſuch things 
as reſolve and attenuate all viſcidities; namely, the 
polychreſt ſalts, the ſoluble and the regenerated tar- 
tar, Sc. diſſolved in ſome diftilted water that is aro- 
matical, as that of mint, wormwood, Sc. and ſweet- 
ened with honey; or in nnn 
. | : wit 
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Vith the oxymel of ſquills, will be of principal uſe ; 
and when by theſe the viſcid matter is once diſſolved 

and rendered fluxile, it may be the more Fanny" EVas 
cuated by the milder purgatives. 

At the ſame time will be alſo of uſe thoſe chimjs 
that corroborate a relaxed or weak ſtomach, and ope-- 
rate on it by a mild aromatic ſtimulus; and theſe 
will be more eſpecially of ſervice, when the viſcid 
crudities have been previouſly evacuated from the 
firſt paſſages ; and for this end the pontic-worm- 
wood, mint, leffer centaury, gentian root, aromatic 
reed, &c. may be adminiſtered with good ſucceſs, 
either in form of a conſerve, or by infuſion, as a me- 
dicinal wine. The like purpoſe will be alſo anſwered 
by the gums, myrrh, opoponax, galbanum, ſagapen, 
22 ſwallowed in the form of pills, to the quantity 
of ſix or eight grains every three or four hours; for 

thus the ſtomach and bowels will be all day cheriſhed 
with a fragrant ſpicineſs, which will alſo diſſolve or 
melt any neighbouring viſcidities. To the ſame end 
may be alſo given the officinal tinctures that are prepa- 
red of thoſe ſimples, the elixir of aloes, (or as it hath 
been commonly called in the ſhops, proprietatis) and 
others of the like ſort, which may afford a variation in 
the forms, altho' the curative indications continue the 
fame ; for ſuch a change in the forms of the pre- 
ſcribed medicines, is more eſpecially of uſe in the 
cure of chronical diſtempers, in which the patients, 

being tired with long taking of 'one ee are 
ee re for, new ones. Ii 
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Ar T E R the excretive paſſages have been 
thus ſet open or relaxed by the foregoing 
temedies, and the matter of the diſtemper is 


me duly Rs the HO muſt then go 
| 00 
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on with the uſe of attenuating diuretic and ſudo- 
rific medicines. bbs SI Re Do 


The uſe of the foregoing medicines, with the ad- 
vantage of a good diet ($. 1175.) will alſo prevent 
foul humours from gathering again in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. But we often fee cachectical patients ſwelld 
throughout their whole body, their ill habit being 
then upon the turn towards a cacochymical leuco- 
phlegmacy, or a dropſy; and in that caſe there is ei- 
ther an unactive water or a ropy phlegm predomi- 
nant in the blood, where it requires to be either cor- 
rected or expelled. The correction of it is more 
eſpacially obtained by increaſing the actions of the 


veſſels upon their contained fluids, of which we ſhall 


treat in the ſection following. But ſometimes the 
cacochymia or ill humours are ſo abundant, that an 
expulſion of them in a great meaſure becomes ne- 
ceſſary, that the veſſels, being leſs diſtended, may 
better acquire ſtrength, and by that means more rea- 
dily change their humours into an healthy condition. 
But ſince in healthy perſons the ſuperfluous water 
and other recrementitious parts that would be miſ- 
chievous by longer ſtaying within the habit, are ex- 
pelled from the body, either by the pores of the ſkin, 
or by the urinary paſſages, tis plain enough that both 
thoſe excretions are to be promoted in order to de- 
purate the blond. Even we commonly obſerve the 
quantity of urine is too little in cachectic patients, 
while their whole body begins to increafe with a 
ſwelling, and at the fame time too they perſpire 
hardly any thing from their ſkin, which fecls every 
Where dry, cold and. flabby, or looſe, or ar leaſt 
without ſufficient heat to excrete the ſuperfluous hu- 
mours in form of inſenſible vapours; from whence 
it begins to gather itlelf within the cellular web or 
membrane, and produces a lc ucophlegmatic ſwelling. 
But ſince the humours ought to be tufficiently thin, 
that they may exhale through the ſmall cutaneous 


| pores 
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1 pores or mouths of the perſpiring veſſels, and diſtil 
through the minute tubes in the kidnies, therefore 
the patient is to continue for a conſiderable time in 
the uſe of the ſaid attenuating medicines here before 
recommended, after which thoſe excretions may be 
finally promoted by ſudorifics and diuretics. 1 

Concerning ſudorifics, and the ſeveral kinds or 
claſſes of them, you may conſult what was ſaid at g. 
1188, and the following, in our author's inſtitutes 
or lectures on the theory of medicine. And the ſeve- 
ral. ſorts of diuretics are alſo there enumerated at $. 
1220, and the following; among which, however, 
there are hardly any to be found more effectual than 
thoſe that may be prepared from the bitter ſquill- 
root, which was fo frequently uſed in the practice of 
the ancients, who are every where ſpeaking in praiſe 
of the acetum ſcilliticum, the vinum ſcilliticum, and 
the oxymel ſcilliticum: nor are its virtues confined 
to operation by the kidnies only, as a diuretie, but 
it alſo powerfully incides and attenuates all viſcidities 
and ropy clammineſs, and is therefore uſeful in a 
double capacity. But we ſhall hereafter ſpeak more 
particularly upon the uſe of the ſquill, when we come 
to the chapter upon a dropſy. 

But it plainly enough appears, that ſudorifics and 
diuretics, can only take place in a cachexy that in- 
_ clines to a leucophlegmacy, or the droply anaſarca; 
but not where the body grows juiceleſs, and falls in- 
to a pining conſumption or maraſmus, for chere theſe 
evacuants muſt be. miſchievous. _ | 
Some phyſicians have entertained an opinion that 
blood · lettings might be ſafely practiſed in a caco- 
chymia, under a ſuppoſition, that by withdrawing 
the vitious blood, a new and better blood might in 
the mean time be reſtored from good aliments. And 
this unſound method is even mentioned as early as 
Celſus ', who in the cure of a cachexy, after having 
Fromaacaded evacuations by oaks urines, &c. _— 


8 1 Lib. I. - ho, XX11, pag. 765 


and cold bathings. 
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Si nibil reliqua proficiant, ſanguis mittendus ft; ſed 
paulatim, guotidieque, pluribus diebus, cum eo ut cae- 


tera quoque eodem modo ſerventur. If no other me- 


* thods can do the patient any ſervice, blood- letting 
is to be practiſed; but in ſmall quantities at a time, 


“and repeated daily, for many days together; that 
< by this, like as by the other diſcharges, theſe pa- 


e tients may be recovered,” But if we conſider that 


blood- letting withdraws only that fluid and healthier 
portion, which is yet able to paſs the ſtreights of the 

arteries into the veins, leaving behind it the ſtagnant 
lentor arreſting in the viſcera; and that each bleeding 
weakens the ſtrength, with the efficacy of the blood 
itſelf towards aſſimilating the ingeſted aliment into 
the ſound nature of our healthy fluids (ſre 5. 25. NS. 1.) 


it will plainly enough appear that veneſection cannot 


eaſily leſſen the cacochymia, without hindering at the 


ſame time the reſtitution of other good juices in its 


ſtead ; ſince the quantity of vital blood, being in ca- 


: chectic patients already deficient, is by repeated blood- 


lettings ſtill further diminiſhed ; whence this appears 


to be an ——_ method of cure. | 


8 EC T. MCLAXIX. 


w_ the laſt place the patient muſt go « on to uſe 
chal inte, alcaline, and ſoapy. medicines, | 
with the exerciſes of running and riding, frictions 


After the greater part of the cacochymia 1 is mich: 
drawn from the habit by the fore · mentioned remedies, 
there remains always a great weakneſs and flaccidity in. 
the ſolid parts, Toes which, if they are not duly | 
ſtrengthened, - theſe patients ſoon relapſe again into 


their former cachexy. But in what manner and by _ 
what means the-over-weakened ſolids are to be thus 


ſtrengthened, bas been formerly ſhewn „ a85-:- 
Vor. Xl. | Ff where 
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where ſteel medieines or thoſe prepared from the fil- 
ings of iron are in theſe caſes duly applauded for 
their ſingular efficacy. Im my own practice I have ſeen 
a very great number of caſes, where, by only calybiates 
joined wich agreeable ſpices, cachexies have been re- 
moved, having firſt premiſed evacuants three or four 
days before their exhibition, in order to free the firſt 
Paſſage from all mucous filth and indigeſtible mat- 
ters. For we are then plainly ſhewn, that the caco-- 
chymia does not require to be moved by perpetual 
evacuations of the humours; but by increaſing the 
ſtrength and action of the vefſels upon their con- 
tained humours, ſo as to change thoſe thar flow with 
the blood in arr half crude or imperfect ſtare, into 
Realthy and vital liquids. We formerly obſerved: 
en another occaſion, at F. 75, Ne. 5, that the looſe 
ſwelling of the body has gradually ſubſided with the 
uſe of the chalybiaces, and the pale or ſiekly com- 
plection has changed inte a healthy and lively red 
colour, with a return of activity into the formerly 
Avggiſh. and almoſt inſenſible limbs, without any ap- 
parent diſcharge of the gelatinous:and watery. phlegm 
that was predominant throughout the humours; which 
is a truth alfo confirmed! by Galen's authority, WHO 
prudently cautions that a.cold and gelatinous phlegm 
ſhould not in all caſes be evacuated, but rather be 
| changed into good blood, which the uſe of chaly bi- 
ates does. happily effect; and the truth of this remark 
will always be experienced, provided: the viſcera. 
are but in a ſound or uncorrupted ſtate. Hut if any 
corrupt or purulent matter is lodged within the viſ- 
cera, or if there be any ſeirrhous hardneſs in them, 
F never could find that the uſe of chalybiates had 
any goed: effects; and the ſame is likewiſe true, when 
a tough atrabilis lies impacted within the! viſcera of 
the abdomen, from whence the cachexy aroſe : and 
pet the uſe of mineral waters, which contain in them 
an iron diſſolved after the manner unimitable By art, 
have been often ſucceſsfully tried in the like caſes. 


But 
3 1 
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But alcaline ſalts, and the ſoaps that are prepared 
of them, by combining with oils, have great effi- 

cacy in diffolving tough and clammy humours, as 
formerly intimated at $. 135 ; but then cheſe will be 
leſs convenient at the time when ſuch patients are in 
a courſe of chalybiates. For fteel filings readily dif- 
folve in an acid that is prepared from vegetables, 
but if an alcaly be added to the faid diffoltions the- | 


iron precipitates or falls to the bottom with the ap- 


pearance of a yellow earth or ochre, which bein 
entangled in the mucus of the firſt paſſages, 117 
harden into a ſolid coagulum hardly diffolvabſe, ſo as 
frequently to occaſion troubles to the patient. For 
this reaſon therefore alcaline medicines are refrained 
from; during the time that a cachectic patient uſes the 
filings or other preparations of ſteel, Which we cotti- 
modioufly exhibit by way of infuſion, either in wines 
or ſtrong bodied ales; or if they are taken in fub- 
ſtance; 2 dravght of the like wines or ales is advifet 
to be taken after them. For the ſame reaſons like- 
_ wiſe in the patients diet ſuch aliments are to be uſed as 
are in their owr nature inelined rather to turn ſour 
than alcaline ; being cautions alſo to avoid every thing 
that is alcaleſcent, and much inclined to a putrid ſtate. 
But unleſs the cachectic patient now recovered will 

continue to uſe healthy exerciſes of body, they com- 
monly relapſe again in a ſhort time into their firſt di- 
ſtemper. How often do phyſicians lament that the 
weak girls they have cured of the green-ſickneſs be- 
come again equally in as bad a condition, within the 
compals of a few months, becauſe they will nor ſub- 
mit, more eſpecially the wealthier ſort of them, to 
change an idle into an active courſe of life. The ex- 
erciſe therefore mentioned in our text may be adviſed 
after the diſtemper is once removed, but not white . 
they are yet languiſhing with the advanced cachexy; 
for it is then not only in itſelf impracticable, but muſt 
be apparently attended with danger, to bring all the 
ſtagnant juices ſuddenly into quick circulation, by 
1 5 : F f 2 | ver- 
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over-haſty and powerful exerciſe beyond the patient's 
ſtrength: for in a little time, the lungs would be 
brought into danger of a ſuffocation from an infrac- | 
tion of its veſſels with the cacochymical viſcid or lentor. 
From hence it is that we ſee leucophlegmatic perſons 
immediately fall into ſuch a panting and laburious . 
breathing, as ſhews them tobe almoſt near to a ſuffoca- 
tion, when they attempt to run ſwiftly, or go haſtily 
up any 0 aſcent. In ſuch circumſtances, therefore 
it is moſt adviſcable to begin firſt with the gentler ex- 
erciſes, as of well rubbing down the body; for which 
purpoſe, the pluſh or flannels may be firſt charged 
with or held over the dry fumes of amber, maſtich, 
olibanum, &c, before they are rub bed upon the ſkin; 
and when the patients have thus gained ſome ſtrength, 
they may be perſwaded to rub down themſelves in 
the like manner, which will add the advantage of 
muſcular exercife or motion to the former, and greatly 
increaſe the efficacy. Celſus very judiciouſly incul- 
_ cates this practice for the cure of the preſent malady, 
by directing : Si infirmior eſt, geſtari, ungi, perfri- 
cari, fi poteſt, maxime per ſe ipſum, ſaepius eodem die, 
E ante cibum & poſt eum, fic ut interdum oleo quae- 
dam adjiciantur. calefacientia, donec inſudet If the 


<< patient be very weak or infirm, to let him be car- - 


& ried about, anointed and rubbed; and this to be 


done more eſpecially by himſelf, if he is able; ſe- 


<< yeral times upon the ſame day both before and af 
< ter his meals; and ſometimes may be added to the 
dil with which he is rubbed ſome heating remedies, 
< till he begins to ſweat.” After having gained greater 
degrees of ſtrength, the patient may go on to take 
the benefit of a wheel-carriage firſt, and then of horſe- 


riding, until the body has ſtrength and firmneſs enough 


to exerciſe itſelf by its own powers; and then he may 
proceed to proportions of walking and running Here 
you may conſult alſo what has been ſaid before upon the 
| fame ſubject at F. 28. No. 2. and after all, one ſhould 

* Lib, III. Cap. xx11. pag. 168, . 
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often and carefully inculcate into the patient thus cur- 
ed, that the only means to prevent his relapſing again 
into the firſt diſtemper will conſiſt in wen to a 
diet and the daily uſe of exerciſe. . 
When bathing has been alſo recommended by 
| Celſus for the cure of a cachexy or ill habit of the 
body; but then he ſeems to have adviſed this only to 
carry off part of the cacochymical phlegm or water 
by ſweating : and ſince the cachexy is commonly at 
the ſame time joined with a relaxed weakneſs of the 
ſolid parts, which will be rather increaſed than relieved. 
by the warm water, therefore the warm baths ſeem. 
leſs convenient in this caſe, unleſs at the ſame time, 
they are helped by heating aromatics, to correct their 
emollient and relaxing power. It is certain at leaſt 
that if the redundant watery humours, are to be car- 
ried off from the body in ſweats, it will be better ef- 
fected by placing the patients in a dry or hot ſtove, 
and letting them continue there for a proportionable 
time every day, rather than by the uſe of a warm wa- 
ter bath: but if the deſign be rather ro ſtrengthen the 
over-weak or flaccid body, cold bathing will be more 
ſerviceable, in which Xetius ſo much confided for 
the cure of this diſtemper, that he pronounces, Quod 
i quis ad frigidae lavacrum adſuefieri paſſit, compendio 
ad omnem mali curationem pervenerit: But if any 
one of theſe cachectie patients can be brought to 
a cuſtom of uling the cold bath, it will be a ſhort 
<« cure to their whole diſtemper.” But then it is a 
prudent intimation from him ta bring the patient by | 
degrees to a habit of the cold bath; for too preci- 
Pitate or long continued applications, of ſuch violent 
2 or weak bodies, is inconſiſtent with medical A | 
> DD 
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B theſe remedies (5. 1179.) are to be cho- 
ſen of various kinds, and ought to be va- 
riouſly prepared and applied conformable to the 


proximate and known cauſe of the diſtemper, 


— 


* 


If we conſider what has been ſaid at $. 1168. where 
we reckoned up the cauſes of the cachexia, it will ap: 
pear evidently enough, that different and even oppo- 
ite remedies are ſometimes neceſſary to the cure of 

it. When the body appears ſwelled with viſcid hu- 
mours from too great a weakneſs of the ſolids, cor- 
Toborant remedies will then be of uſe ; but when the 
humours being in too diſſolved a ſtate are drained 

or waſhed from the body, without being reſtored 
again by freſh nouriſhment, the veſſels ſhrink toge- 
ther, and the whole body is deftroyed by a flow ma- 
raſmus, or diſſolving conſumption : and in this laft 
caſe ſuch remedies are required as gently moiſten and 


* 


ve a better conliſtence to the humours. LES 
But the preparations and forms of the remedies them 
ſelves muſt be alſo various according to the particular 
cCircumſtances. As for example, in a girl that is bloated 
or ſwelled with what they call the pale diſtemper, from 
a cacochymia of unactive phlegm that is mucous or 
clammy, the iron or ſteel medicines are rather given 
in a diffolved form, in a vegetable acid than in ſub- 
ſtance, becauſe otherwiſe chalybiate powders and ſteel 
| Hlings ſwallowed into the ſtomach are apt to entangle 
in the viſeid mucus and clog together, fo as to paſs 
on through the bowels, with little or no operation or 
effect an the body. But on the contrary, if the firſt 
paſſages are charged with a ſharp ſourneſs, chalybiates 
are better given in a dry ſubſtance, becauſe at the 
eme time they obtund the ſour acrimony, and being 
. e eee 
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thereby diſſolved perform all the like effects on the 
body with chalybiates diſſolved in other acids. 

| For the ſame reaſons likewiſe there muſt be a va- 
riation of the applied remedies ; fince, (as we for- 
merly intimated) when too great ſtiffaels or rigidity 
of the ſolids is to be relaxed, warm water, and eſpe- 
cially the vapours of it, afford a principal eee 3 
and on the contrary to brace up and ſtrengthen thoſe 
that are too much relaxed, the bath or cold water 
will be very effectual, even far beyond what any per- 
ſon will imagine or believe. We often ſee in our prac- - 
tice a great number of weak perſons, who being of 
a tender conſtitution, are almoſt upon every ſlight 


change of the weather troubled wich the head-ach, 


tooth-ach, coughs, or colds, Sc. to relieve which 
they commonly muMe up their head with abundance 
of clothing, and cherifh it with a perpetual warmth, 
which for the preſent gives them ſome relief, but they 
are thereby rendered yet mone liable to be attacked 
from the leaſt cold, and immediately makes them feel 
the change of weather, when they leſſen again the co- 
verings of their head. But of theſe I have cured 
many, by perſwading them gradually to leſſen the 
Clothing of their head, by beginning with the ſpring 
ſeaſon; and then, by ſleeping with their head very | 
Nightly covered, and by dipping their head, neck, 


and face every day in the ſummer into cold water, 


they have been able ro go on with the ſame practice 
during the autumn and winter following, which has 
rendered all the upper veſſels of thele 5 ſo ſtrong 
and firm, that they have afterwards lived perfectly 
free from all thoſe complaints, and without receiving 
any damage from the e alterations of the wea- 
ther; and this more eſpecially, if at the ſame time 
ey have been careful to avoid taking cold in their 
cer. 5 | Hs | 
It is therefore plain from theſe conſiderations, that 
the phyſician muſt derive the rule for his procedure 
in che cure of a cachexy, from the knowledge of 


4 
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its detected cauſes ; and conſequently that very differ- 
ent methods are often to be purſued in its curatiye 
treatment, | | . 


x} cx ns 
D UT when the patient, from the too great 
. = acrimony, has a conſumption or cachecti- 
cal waſting of body, the kind or nature of 
the acrimony is to be enquired qut, as much as 
that is poſſible, 19. By reſearching into the pro- 
ductive cauſes of the cachexy ($. 1108.) and 
29. By examining into the temperament of the 
patient and his malady : 39. From the appear- 
ance of the effects or ſymptoms ; and laſtly, 


4. From thoſe of the excretions, 


In a ſtate of health there is no very remarkable 
acrimony to be found either in the fluid or in the ſolid 
pars of our body; for although the healthy blood 

s ſomething of a brackiſh or ſaline taſte, it is yet 
of ſo ſoft and mild a nature, as to give no manner 
of pain or uneaſineſs to the eye, into which it is dropt. 
Even the bile itſelf, that has the greateſt acrimony 
among our humours, is eaſily tolerable to the eye, 
while it is freſh, But it is not ſo with the urine, 
which is an excrementitious and acrid humour, ex- 
pelled from the body as no longer fit to be retained 
within it, If the recent fleſh of healthy animals be 
boiled in water they make a ſoft or unacrid broth, 
and a ſoft jelly of the like kind is extracted from the 
bones and fleſh by boiling them long in water: but 
the brain is of all parts the moſt infipid and taſteleſs ; 
nor do any of the other viſcera of the body impart 
any acrimony to the broths in which they are boiled. 
And from thence it is plain enough that the matter 
of our nouriſhment, required to make a reſtitution 
of the waſte from the ſolid and fluid parts of 
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body, muſt be neceſſarily endowed with a ſoft or un- 
acrid diſpoſition. And from hence we obſerve like- 


wiſe that the chyle, prepared from our ingeſted ali. 


ments, is always of a ſoft, oily, or ſweetiſh taſte, 
and the more ſo as it approaches nearer to an aſſi- 
milation with the reſt of our fluids and ſolids. ' No 
ſooner therefore does acrimony take place in our hu- 
* mours, but our nutrition from them begins to be de- 
praved, and the body pines away with a conſump- 
tion. e | 8 
When children are long afflicted with an acid acri- 
mony, their bodies fall into a miſerable waſting 
throughout, and their bellies only remain ſwelled and 
ſtuffed up with the remains from the indigeſted food. 
When there is a great degree of acrimony in the hu- 
mours, in a ſcurvy of long ſtanding, a conſumption 

alſo commonly follows it, as we formerly obſerved 
at F. 1151. No. 4. When an acrid ſanies is in part 
again abſorbed into the blood, it infects all the juices 
in ſuch a manner, that we ſee the ſtouteſt bodies pine 
away in a maraſmus or conſumption, and are dried 
up although they take a due quantity of the beſt Ali- 
ments. It is therefore apparent from hence, that acri- 
mony of the humours may be the cauſe of a ca- 

chectical conſumption or tabes, and that this waſtin 
ſometimes attends in our preſent malady. This has 
been alſo intimated to us by Cel/us*, where in treat- 
ing upon this diſeaſe, he alſo affirms; „That to 
this malady there ſometimes happens to be con- 
* joined, beſides a conſumption or tabes, a conti- 
* nual roughneſs of the outer ſkin with puſtules 
or ulcerations:” Huic, praeter tabem, illad quo- 
que nonnunquam accidere ſolet, ut per affiduas puſtulas, 
aut ulcera, ſumma cutis exaſperetur. Which indeed 
ſeems to be the effect of the greater acrimony in the 
humours carried to the ſkin, 5 bY 
But that the cure of the diſtemper may rightly 
| ſucceed, the peculiar nature of the oa” | 
| 1 ought 


2 Lib; III. Cap. XXI. pag. 167. 
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ought to be firſt known, as far as the rules of art can 
help us to diſcover it: for it is certain that ſometimes 
a maraſmus will ſpring from latent cauſes. For if 
only the dread of being executed could, in the ſpace 
of ane night's time, ſo far waſte a man, that even 
His hairs turned grey or flaxen e, it is plain enough 
that from the ſame cauſe in a lighter degree, the 
like maraſmus or waſting may. be produced in a 
longer ſpace of time. Accordingly we thus obſerve, 
that thoſe perſons gradually pine or waſte away, who 
lie under continual oppreſſions of fear, grief, or care. 
And here the change in the body, ariſing from the 
affections of the mind, cannot at firſt be imputed 
to a greater acrimony of the humours ; but then it 
is certain that very great alterations in the humours 
may be introduced by paſſions of the mind long con- 
tinued, as was made apparent in the hiſtory of me- 
Jancholy-madneſs ; and therefore in courſe it follows 
_ plainly, that the nature of the vice or degeneracy in 
the humours ought to be conſidered and detected, 
that being once known, it may be afterwards cured 
or corrected. The following heads will therefore 
here require to be conſidered, _ | . 
1. ] The cauſes of our preſent malady were before 
recited (at F. 1168, from whence it here remains to 
de diſcovered, which of them may have been em- 
pPloyed as inſtrumentally productive of the diſeaſe that 
offers; and whether any, or what ſort of acrimony 
they are inclined to produce: and above all it muſt 
be conſidered, what kind of diet the patient has uſed. 
Thus for example, we very juſtly ſuſpect infants, who 
hve entirely on a milk diet, of having an acid acri- 
mony : as alſo we accuſe a muriatic or ſea-ſalt acri- 
mony in thoſe patients, who have for a long time fed 
upon falted proviſions. And the like may be truly 
ſaid of the other ſpecies of acrimon ß. 
- 2.]. For in perſons of a warm temperature, and 
in thoſe who have laboured under hot or acute di- 
466 NY RODE Na ſtempers, 
Marcell. Donat. Lib. I. Cap, Is pag. 1. 


ſtempers, if a cachexy enſues, we know the humours 


incline to degenerate into an alcaline putrefaction. 
And on the contrary, in a cold temperature, or in a 
chronical diſeaſe, . the humours rather jncline to a 
Quggiſh mucous viſcidity, which has ſeldom any con- 
Joined acrimony, at leaſt rowards the beginning of 
3.] In general the 22 that ariſe without any ap- 
| parent ſigns of a quickened circulation, or any 12 — 
obſtruction, as Allo an eroſion of the parts without 
any preſent ſwelling, pre ſigns of prevailing acri- 
mony in the humours ?. For acrimony is not always 
culpable and accuſable where there is juin : ſince we 
ſee the ſharpeſt pains may ſuddenly ariſe from inflam- 
mation only in the moſt healthy bodies, in which no 
ſigns of any acrimany in the humours were ever re- 
markable. A perſon who has been ſweating with la- 
bour, having taken a large draught of cold water, will 
often in the ſpace of two or three hours be afflicted with 
a moſt ſharp pleuriſy, joined with fo violent a pain, 
that to avoid it he ſlowly ſuffocates himſelf, not daring 
to breathe a ſufficiency of air: but then in this caſe 
there is an increaſed motion of the humours, namely, 
an acute fever. An exoſtoſis, that gradually grows 
out of a bone, alſo excites the moſt intolerable pains 
by diſtracting the perioſteum; but then it is conjoined 
with a manifeft ſwelling. But where pains ariſe with - 


out heat or ſwelling, phyſicians have juſt grounds to 


impute them to acrimony, From hence ariſe thoſe 
troubleſome pains ITY and the ulcers that 
ſpontaneouſly break out in the legs, that gradually 
| ſpread and devour the circumjacent parts. It fol- 

lows therefore, that theſe ſymptoms afford a general 


ſign of acrimony. But what the kind or diſpoſition n 


| of the ſaid acrimony may be, we are again taught 

by other ſymptoms, upon which we formerly treated 

(at §. 63, 64, 85, 86.) Moreover the ſymptoms that 

pſually accompany and point out the ſeveral 9 
? H. Boerh. Inſtit. Med. 5. Yoke -- 
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of acrimony, may be ſeen handſomely. fer forth in 
our author's ſemeiotics or ſigns of diſeaſes in general : 
which would be therefore here ſuperfluous for us to 


| repeat. ' 


4-] For the excretions of the body are commonly 
according to the nature of the blood and humoursfrom 
whence they are made. So that where an alcaline acri- 
mony prevails, the urine is diſcharged acrid, thick, 
brown, frothy, and fœtid; and the excrements of 
the bowels have alſo a cadaverous ſmell; and even 
the ſweat itſelf is ſometimes fœtid. But in a ſour 


acrimony the urine is obſerved colourleſs, ſometimes 


painful or fcalding, thick, white, and with a copious 
roſs ſediment. The faces of the inteſtines look 
green, and ſmell ſour; and the ſweat itſelf ſmells 
acid. Bur in the muriatic or ſea-falt acrimony, the 
urine is very ſalt, but ſlowly putrifies, and depoſits a 
thick ſediment to the bottom, with a ſhining ſkin 
on SE 30 Wee brig tl an pt a 
If therefore the expert phyſician ſhall attend to all 
the ſour appearaaces of this ſection, as above deſcribed, 
he cannot but be acquainted whether there be any 
Prevailing acrimony preſent, and what nature or diſ- 
Poſition it has. 15 Fo: 


gear. 
W HEN theſe kinds and effects of the par- 
7 ticular acrimony are known, they are to 
be coriected by their contraries, (ſee F. 1166.) 


In what manner acid and alcaline acrimony are to 
be corrected, we formerly ſhewed in the peculiar chap- 
ters on thoſe ſubjects: but moreover upon thoſe and 
other kinds of acrimony, you may conſult what was 
delivered at f. 1051, where we propoſed the general 
cauſes of chronical diſtempers. . 
| Ef A Ibidem 5. 912. & ſequentibus, 
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WW HENEVER a quantity of matter or 
corruption is collected, within the ca- 
acity of the breaſt or eee betwixt the 
. and the an, it is called an wenn 


- ty certain, "the word e was 195 the ancients 
uſed in a more relaxed or general ſignification, to 
mean any ſuppuration in ſoft parts of the body, as may 
be demonſtrated from many paſſages, that are col- 

lected together by Fozfus in his Oeconomia, from Hip- 

Pocrates, Galen, Aretaeus, &c. But in the mean 
time it is no leſs true, that the more peculiar and ſpe- 

_ cifical uſe of the word amongſt them, was to denote 
a collection of matter in the capacity of the 2 

berwixt the lungs and the pleura : a very exact 

nition of which we meet with in Aetius that runs | 

in the following words: *© Thoſe are called empye- - 


cal, that is to fay, ſuppurated in the breaft, in 


0 whom an abſceſs having formed itſelf in the mem- 
brane, that inwardly lines the ribs, or in ſome of 
« the other membranes of the thorax, the collected 
© matter from thence breaks forth, and pours itſelf 
cout into the empty capacity of the breaſt, berwixt 
e the lungs and the membrane that lines the ribs :* 
 Empyici, hoc eſt pectore ſuppurati, vocantur, quibus ab- 
ſceſſus in ſuccingente coſtas intrinſecus membrana, aut in 
aliqua alia pectoris pellicula, fattus, acervatim ruptus eft, 
& in vacuum pectoris locum effuſus, inter pulmonem & 
ds coſtas fuctingentem. A nd thus! is the ſenſe 
in 


* 
—— 


$ 
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| in which the phyſicians and ſurgeons of the preſent 
day, commonly underftand the term empyema, 


E CT. 1 © 
WW HICH mdady therefore always ſup⸗ 
poſes a purulent vomica, or abſceſs to 
have broke open, from whence the falling mat- 
ter is gathered within the breaſſ t» 


In what manner an inflammation changes to a ſup- 
puration, we formerly explained at 5. 387; where 
we alſo conſidered the circumſtances requiſite to the 
forming of a laudable pus or matter. A lodgment 
or collection therefore of matter in the capacity of 
the thorax, muſt have had an abſceſs going before 
it, which it is uſual to call a vomica, fo long as it 
continues whole, and confines the matter within the 


parts where it was firſt made; but when it breaks 


open and allows the matter to eſcape, or fall out of 
the ruptured tumour, it then becomes an empyema. 
For we know notof any humours, that being collected 
within the capacity of the thorax from any cauſe, can 
be there ever converted into true pus or matter, Hip- 
pocrates has indeed pronounced, That if blood be 
fpreternaturally poured out of its veſſels into the 
« belly, it muſt of neceſſity be ſuppurated :* S 
in ventrem effuſus fuerit ſanguis praeter naturam, ne- 
ceſſe eft ſuppurari. But then we formerly proved 
upon another occaſion (at f. 172. No. x.) that the 
word ſuppuration in this place is uſed to ſignify any 
kind of corruption of the blood, different from the 
change that converts it into laudable matter pro- 
perly ſo called. For thus blood collected within the 
capacity of the thorax may putrefy, or degenerate 
into a corrupt ichor; but is by no means changed into 
a true matter. However the acrimony of the ſaid 
, Aphor. 20. Sect. VI. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 259. 
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xchor may ſo corrode and inflame the parts which it 
waters, as to produce in them an abſceſs of true mat- 


ter; but then at the ſame time, it thus appears, that 


the matter is not of the humours that were-evaſated 
into the capacity of the breaſt; but that it muſt be 


grſt made matter in the vomica or abſceſs, before it 


falls into the breaft. | „ 
Our next buſineſs. is, therefore, to conſider thoſe 
parts from which a broken abſceſs may pour out its 
matter into the cheſt or thorax. _ 1 f 


e ., MCLEXXV.:: 
F this kind therefore there are vomica's, 
or cloſe abſeeſſes. 19. Of the lungs; ariſ- 

ing either from an inflammation of them (F. 820, 

867.) a ſpitting of blood, or from ſome reſolved 

matter tranſlated to and impacted into them: 

2. Of the pleura; either from an inflamma- 
tion of it ($. 875,) a ſlight wound externally 

inflicted and ſuddenly clofing up outwardly, but 
breaking open inwardly (F. 298,) or from a 
contuſion of the ſame membrane, or from a 
concealed Iaceration of it that comes to a ſup- 
puration (F. 324:) 39. Of the diaphragm; which 
ing inflamed and ſuppurated breaks in its up- 
per part (F. 907, 910:) 45. Of the mediaſti- 
num; when it is affected in like manner with 
the former (F. 877:) To which add finally, 
5. The pericardium itſelf, (F. 877 


1. ] After what manner, and with what ſigns an 
inflammation of the lungs changes to a ſuppuration, 
we have formerly ſhewn, at the numbers here cited 
in our text; where we treated upon a peripneumony: 
but more eſpecially it was remarked at $. 836, that 
f a ſuppuration of the lungs pours out its matter 


. 
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into the capacity of the thorax, it produces an em- 
pyema that is commonly fatal, becauſe the lungs are 
already eaten through by an ulcer, before the empye- 
ma can be formed; whence there can be but ſmall 
hopes that the patient ſhould recover from fo great a 
degree of the diſtemper, as we ſhall hereafter ſhew 
263. 19. | I | 
But due an inflammation of the lufſgs is a di- 
Kemper fo troubleſame and dangerous, this cauſe of 
a a future empyema may be eaſily known; as may be 
alſo the ſpitting of blood thit has gone before; and 
concerning which as a cauſe of an ulcer in the lungs, 
we ſhall hereafter treat, when we come to the chap- 
ter upon a phthifs or conſumption of the lungs. 
But there is ſometimes made a collection of . groſs 
matter within the lungs, or other viſcera of the body, 
lowly accumulated in the veſſels which it is unable to 
pervade, by whoſe ſtreights being atreſted, it occa- 
ions an obſtruction of the viſcus or bowel ; which 
is indeed ſlight, and joined with but few ſymptoms 
at the beginning, but ſuch as may by degrees in- 
creaſe from the continuance of the ſame cauſes, and 
by compreſling the parts that are near; or, by the in- 
.creaſed aerimony of the matter, an inflammation may 
be excited, that will be followed with a ſmall yomica 
or abſceſs. We formerly treated upon the cauſes of a 
peripneumony at 5. 824, where it appeared that an 
imperfect or crude chyle prepared from too groſs and 
dclammy foods, with violent exercife of the lungs b 
running, wreſtling, ſtraining, or lifting, e. may 
produce this dangerous diſtemper, more eſpecially to 
be feared when it has taken up its reſidence in the 
ends of the pulmonary arteries : but the ſame malady 
is much leſs dangerous when it lies in the extremities 
of the bronchial arteries. If therefore the ſaid mat 
ter which is unfit to paſs the veſſels be arreſted in 
but a ſmall portion of the lungs, and eſpecially about 
the ends of the bronchial arteries, it is then eaſily 
_ intelligible that the like diſtemper may be as 
EY | | | 8 — 55 
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without cauſing any great impediment to the action of 
the lungs. We ſee in colds or catarrhs, a great 


quantity of thick phlegm is prefſed out from the ar- 


terial extremities into the wind- pipe, from whence it 
1s diſcharged by coughing : if therefore the ſaid viſ- 
cid matter is unable to diſcharge itſelf, either from 
a conſtriction by the cold air, or from the great te- 
nacity of the matter, which hinders its eſcaping thro? 


the ends of the arteries, there will be a ſettled ob- 


ſtruction of rhis kind, that may ſoon be followed 
with a vomica of the lungs; but being often ſo 


ſmall, as to be hardly accompanied with any mani- 


feſt fever, tis therefore often paſſed by unnoticed by 
thoſe who are leſs cautious. I have, in the courſe 
of my practice, often ſeen ſuch a latent vomica, 
joined with but little cough, that has brought away 
the mucus from the branchings of the wind- pi ipe 
within the lungs, from whence it has been miſtaken 
for a cold or catarrh, until the ſudden diſcharge of 


a quantity of matter has demonſtrated what the la- 


tent diſorder was. Even at the time I write this, I 
have vilited a nobleman, whoſe. broken or hoarſe 


voice, and oppreſſion in his breaſt upon going up 


ſtairs, with a. troubleſome cough, have afflicted him 


for ſome time; and he now begins to ſpit up a quan- 


tity of concocted matter, although the patient and 


his phyſicians have all along ſtubbornly maintained 


the caſe was nothing more than a cold or catarrh, be- 


cauſe catarrhs were at the ſame time very frequent 8 


popular, from the ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon. 

It ſometimes happens when ſuch obſtructed parts 
of the lungs are of no great extent, they will con- 
tinue a long time without being diſcoverable by any 
apparent ſigns; and yet turning afterwards to a ſup- 
puration from the acceſſion of aqother cauſe, by eat-, 
ing into the ſoft lungs, they will often produce a 
vomica or abſceſs that is conſiderably large. This has 
been obſerved by ms moſt expert phy ſician Bagizvs *, 


=. 8; namely, 


145 t Prax, Med, Lib, GLO IX. pag. 33. 
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namely, that theſe tubercles in the lungs will ſome- 
times lie dormant many years, without giving the 
patient any ſenſible uneaſineſs, but at length ſhew 
themſelves plainly enough after a quinſey, pleuriſy, or 
fever have been cured; and he aſſures us he has twice 
obſerved this in dead bodies that he opened; and 
therefore he adviſes their cure to be immediately 
undertaken, when at the ſame time a pain fixes 
itſelf in the back, breaſt, or ſide, after a cured fever, 
Joined with a difficulty of the breathing. Among 
the writers of medical obſervations or hiſtories, we 
read a number of theſe caſes where the patients were 
ſuddenly extinguiſhed by a ſuffocating catarrh (as was 
imagined), upon the opening of whoſe deceaſed bo- 
dies, all the air-veſſels of the lungs were found filled 
with a purulent matter; and in ſome of them the 
- aid matter has ruſhed impetuouſly out through the 
mouth and noſe. A notable caſe of this kind fell 
under my own obſervation. There came to conſult 
me at my own houſe, a patient, brought in a coach, 
and it was not without uneaſineſs that he came up a 
good number of ſtairs to me, as he readily confeſſed, 
imagining his diſorder to be a convulſive aſthma, but 
was for perſuading me that, in other reſpects, he was 
perfectly well. Having examined the caſe, I ad- 
moniſhed him of the dangerous conſequence that 
might attend his malady, ſince 1 believed there was 


a latent vomica or abſceſs in his lungs, and that the |} 


only hopes of his getting cured, would depend upon 
the rupture of it, and the diſcharge of its matter 
before the parts of the emptied abſceſs could be con- 
ſolidated or healed up. I readily perceived he would 
not much confide in this diagnoſis which I made of 
his diſtemper; however he promiſed to make trial 
of the remedies 1 had preſcribed; accordingly he 
went chearfully down ſtairs, got into the coach, and 


was driven to the houſe of a neighbouring apothe- | 


cary; but while his ſervant was knocking at the door, 
the patient himſelf expired, with a great quantity of 
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corruption flowing out through his mouth and no- 


ſtrils. Baglivi having been a witneſs to ſudden 


caſes of the ſame kind in the courſe of his practice, 


was induced to cry out, O quantum difficile eſt, curare 
morbos pulmonum O quanto difficilius coſdem cognoſ- 
cere, & de tis certum dars pracſagium ! Fallunt vel 


 peritiſſimos, ac ipſos medicinae principes. Jyrones mei 


cauti eſtote, & prudentes, in tis curandis : nec facilem 


promittite curationem, ut nebulones faciunt, qui Hip- 


pocratem non legunt: O what a difficulty it is to 


cure diſtempers of the lungs ! yet how much more 
% difficult is it to know or diſcover them, and to 


« give a true prognoſtic concerning them ſince 
+ they deceive even thoſe who are the moſt n 
* in our faculty, and arrived to the degree of pi 

«* cipal phyſicians. My pupils, be ye careful 

* prudent in undertaking the cure of theſe ; — 
de too eaſily forward in promiſing a cure of them, 
as do thoſe deceivers who never read Hippocrates.” 


Certainly Hippocrates " knew there are RO | 


ſupputmrions that lie concealed within the body, and 

from this knowledge he has therefore pronounced, 
That in thoſe patients where there is a ſuppuration 
* of any particular part in the body, without the ma- 
44 nifeſtation of it by the ſigns 3 in ſuch, the reaſon 


“ of its yielding no ſigns is owing either to the great 


60? thickneſs of the matter, or of the ſurrounding 
<« parts: Quibus fuppuratum 


obſerved to be true in other viſcera of the body; as 


well as in the lungs. I have ſeveral times ſeen an 


abſceſs in the liver, or in the kidnies of bodies that 


have been opened, any exiftence of which wWas not o 


much as ſuſpected by the phyſicians in the patient's 
life- time, _ more „ . W 2 are _— 
by Bonetus. N 
n E 8 V 


. {4 Ibjdem.: pag. 34. - i Se, 225 Aphor. 41. Charter. 
Tom. IX. pag. ** POT a 


quoddam in corpore 
. non proditur, jis- ob puris aut loci craffi- 


tudinem ſui figna non edit. For chis is what 1 have 
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But Hippocrates * alſo mentions ſuch 'tubercles of 
the jungs as afterwards ſuppurate, when he ſays, 
That when the lungs draw to themſelves blood or 
%a falt phlegm, without diſcharging them again, 
<«< being therein collected and compacted together, 
„they commonly produce tubercles of the lungs, 
„ which ſuppurate:“ and. then adds, But if this 
% be not duly attended to, the diſtemper holds on 
| © for a year, changes from one to another, and goes 

under a variety of complaints: % Quum ad ſeſe 
PDulmo ſanguinem, aut pituitam ſalſam, traxerit, neque 
1 dimiſerit, ſed ibi collecta & coalia fuerint, ex 
bis tubercula in pulmone gigni ſolent, & ſuppurari. 
Poſtea monet: -ni// vero advertatur, morbus annum 


detinet, & mutatur, & varias ſubit affeftiones. In | 


the ſame place too he obſerves, that ſometimes the 
matter breaks forth into the capacity of the breaſt, 
from whence. it muſt then be evacuated, either by 
incifion or by the cautery. The like he. alſo has in 
another place“, where he remarks too, that an em- 
pyema may ariſe from thence. Tis therefore appa- 
rent, that from ſuch a latent cauſe matter may be 
ſometimes collected within the capacity of the breaſt, 
and often deceive the phyſicians, who expect not an 
empyema, unleſs violent imme n 
of the breaſt have gone before. | 

29.] That ſuch vomicas or abſceſſes are Ges | 
formed in the membrane of the pleura, and in the 


intercoſtal ſpaces, as upon breaking open pour out = 


their contained matter into the capacity of the breaſt, 
has been before made evident in our hiſtory of the 
pleuriſy, eſpecially at $. 894, where we treated of a 
ſuppurating pleuriſy. And in what manner an em- 
pyema may ariſe from a wound in che breaſt ill cured, 
has been alſo declared ath. 298. 
Moreover at F. 324, where we treated upon con- 
* it was e chen the evaſated Bn 
| we rn | 5 WAIC 


De Intern. Affect. Wet IV. Chand Tom. VII. pag 647. | 
F Cap. v111. ibid. pag. 541. 
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which are ſometimes . lodged under the entire ſkin, 
if they be not abſorbed again by the veins, may be- 
come acrimonious by ſtagnating, ſo as to produce 
inflammations, ſuppurations, Sc. and therefore an 
empyema may ariſe from a contuſion of the thorax. 
But it was alſo obſerved at F. 326, that the like miſ- 
chiefs may enſue from a contuſion of the muſcles 
and it was likewiſe ſaid, that ſometimes ſome of the 
muſcular fibres only are ruptured in ſo ſmall a pro- 
portion, as not ro hinder the action of the muſcle ; 
which makes what the ancients have called (araous) 
a wrench or ſprain ; and (pnyua) a rupture, as was 
there proved from the authorities of Hippocrates and 
Galen. But from thence we have ſeen the moſt trou- 
bleſome pains will enſue, which hold for a long time; 
and Hippocrates informs us, that theſe ruptures a- 
mong the muſcular fibr&, are more particularly dan- 
gerous and difficult to cure about the thorax; be- 
cauſe a reſt of the parts affected here conduces much 
towards the cure, which is a thing not poſſible to be 
obtained in the breaft, that is obliged to perpetual 
motion in the breathing; ſo that by the continual 
irritation, a phlegmon and ſuppuration may enſue; 
and if the abſceſs breaks inwardly, tis the cauſe of 
an empyema. Aetius * ſeems to have feared an em- 
pyema from ſuch a cauſe; for after having ſaid that 
he had known ſome perſons become empyemic with- , 
out a fever, he. ſubjoins, Quibus autem ex Omnaſii 
exercitiis, aut lapſu aliguo, vulſio facta, dolorem quem- 
dam circa thoracem in proſundo attulit, &c, © But in 
<< thoſe who have a certain deep pain in their breaſt _ 
brought by ſame wrench or fall in gymnaſtic exer- 
„ ciſes,” Sc. He then proceeds to reckon up the 
remedies for removing the malady. In the Latin 
tranſlation of Aetius they bave tranſlated the word 
(craps) in this place improperly convulſion, inſtead 
of wrench or ſprain, as we formerly ſhewed at $. 326. 
2 Lib. VIII. Cap. Lxx111t. pag. 173. verſa _ * Sormon. 
VIII. Cap. Lxv. N mw "9M RS jr 5 p 
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Tis therefore plain that ſuch a rupture among the 
fibres, ſurrounded by the intire pleura and intercoſtal 
muſcles, may be juſtly reckoned among the cauſes of 
„ „„ . I en eas: 9 
3. ] We have already treated upon the ſuppuration 
that follows after an inflammation of the diaphragma, 
at the numbers here cited in our text, where it was 
alſo obſerved, that the abſceſs ſeated in the diaph- 
ragma might either break downwards-into the capa- 
city of the abdomen, ſo as to produce a purulent aſ- 
cites; or upwards, into that of the thorax, from 
whence an empyema followsͥss 
4, 5.] Upon theſe heads we have allo treated in the 
places referf'd to by the numbers cited in our text: 
conſult alſo, at the fame time, thoſe particulars. that 
regard an inflammation and conſequent ſuppuration 
in the mediaſtinum and pericardium, at 5. 9x3. 
In the mean time however it is to be obſerved, 
that the matter collected within the capacity of the 
pericardium, or betwixt the duplicature of the medi- 
aſtinum, do neither of them, properly ſpeaking, con- 
ſtitute an empyema, ſince the matter is not lodged 
berwixt the lungs and the pleura, as is required by 
the definition of the empyema at $. 1183. And 
again, the matter in both theſe caſes is not to be eva- 
cuated by the paracenteſis, as deſcribed at F. 1191: 
but when the ſaid matter falls into the capacity of 
the breaſt, by a rupture of the mediaſtinum or pericar- 
dium, it then makes an emp yea. 
Moreover the ſtructure of the mediaſtinum itſelf 
deſerves here to be conſidered, on which we for- 
merly treated at $. 170. Ne. 4, and 5. 913, and ob- 
ſerved, that the reduplicated plates of the pleura 
which compoſe the mediaſtinum, depart from each 
other near the bodies of the vertebræ of the thorax, 
fo as to leave a triangular ſpace, whoſe back part is 
compleated by the column of the vertebræ; and in 
this ſpace is lodged the cellular ſubſtance, through 
which are conveyed the wind- pipe, ceſophagus, tho- 
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racic duct, Sc. and if there be a collection of matter 
ſeated in this reduplicature of the mediaſtinum, it 
may deſcend by its on weight; a ſometimes 
duce wonderful ſinuoſities or to itſelf, thro? 
the cellular ſubſtance, and 8 its $ appearance by a 
purulent ſwelling in ſome other very diſtant part of 

the body. We formerly related a notable inſtance 


of this "ind (at $. 413.) where we treated upon 
fiſtulæ; and ſince that time I have ſeen ſeveral other 


caſes of the like kind, in the courſe of my practice, 
which have induced me to believe that there may be 
ſometimes like removals of the matter of ns; 
we intimated ys 836, Le | 


0 E © 75 MCLXXXVI. 


AN approaching empyema is diſcovered, x. - 
from an inflammation in the five parts or 


places before ſpecified (F. 1185.) being not 

thence carried off by any concoction, revulſion, 

criſis, or particular medicines, but terminatin | 

with vague ſhiverings, a flight fever, reſtleſs 

nights, unſettled heats of the body, a heavy or 

dull pain in the part, difficult breathing, a loſt 
appetite, and increaſed. thuelk, See 85 6 3» 392, 
"NON 


n great attention from the 8 is here 


neceſſary to determine, whether there be a preſent 


empyema or not; but after the deceaſe of the pa- 
tient, the opening of his body will ſhew whether he 

erred in his diagnoſis or not; and it would be but a 
bad caſe to perform the operation by a paracen- 
teſis of the thorax, and find no matter there able to 
diſcharge itſelf. The whole hiſtory therefore of the 
foregoing diſtemper is to be firſt duly conſidered, 
more particularly when the phyſician has not had the 
| patient * the time under his on care from the be- 
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ginning, but is only occaſionally called into a con- 


ſultation to determine whether, there be an empyema, 
and advile for the beſt manner. of diſcharging the 


confined matter. But an empyema always preſup- 


Poſes that a purulent vomica has gone before it, (F. 


1184.) in one or more of the five parts before ſpe- 
cified ; and therefore-diligent enquiry is to be made, 
whether the hiſtory of the diſtemper affords any ſigns 
of an inflammation having been ſeated in thoſe parts, 
without ſigns of its going off by a mild reſolution, 
or any curative evacuation of the morbific matter, or 


any tranſlation of it upon other parts of the body. 
And the next enquiry muſt be, whether there have 


been ſymproms denoting ſuppuration in the parts in- 
flamed : and, laſt of all, muſt be carefully examined, 


whether there be the preſent ſigns of an abſceſs now. 


formed. 


But as all theſe particulars have been already ſuffi- 


ciently conſidered in our more ample diſcourſe upon 


a peripneumony, pleuriſy, and paraphrenitis changing 
to a ſuppuration, there is therefore no need to repeat 
again all thoſe particulars in this place; for the ſigus 
of ſuppuration in the lungs, either approaching or 
compleated, have been before given at F. 833, 834. 
839: and of a ſuppurated pleuriſy, we treated at d. 


892, 893, 894. But upon the ſame malady ſeated 
in the diaphragm, mediaſtinum, and pericardium, 


peruſe what was formerly ſaid at 5. 9 10, 912, and 


85 913. „ 


? 
» 7 


8 EGT. Mm. 


4 8 empyema now preſent is then known, 


19. From the time elapſed ſince the be- 
ginng of the inflammation, being about twenty 


days, without any critical diſcharge: 20 By the 


ſigns of the vomica diſappearing gem the nde | 


| parts before ſpecified (F. 1185.) ; 39 From the 
Ind 0 £ | 


pain wich a cough, =. dee 
5489 breathing, 
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breathing, and a ſalival flux from the mouth. 
49. From the dry cough, the oppreſſing weight 
upon the diaphragm, the ability of lyin but 
upon one fide, the rattling or fluctuation of the 
matter by ſhaking the cheſt, the flow fever, red 
cheeks, hollow eyes, the heat in the ends of the 
fingers, and crookedneſs of the nails, with a 
ſwelling of the abdomen. e aj 


All the ſigns mentioned in the foregoing ſection 
only point out the preſent vomica, which by break- 
ing open may pour out its contained matter into 
the capacity of the breaſt, and thereby produce an 
empyema... Tis therefore the buſineſs of this place, 
to point out thoſe ſigns which denote the ſaid matter 
is lodged betwixt the lungs and the pleura: for it is 
poſſible, that an abſceſs of the pericardium may burſt 
in ſuch a manner as to pour its matter into the capa- 
city of the ſaid pericardium, round the heart; and 
then it will not make an empyema, nor can the mat- 
ter of it be then evacuated by the paracenteſis, as we 
formerly directed at 5. 1191. Here the conſtant 
palpitation of the heart, the great anxiety, with the 
ſeat where the inflammatory pain was fixed at the be- 
ginning of the diſtemper, will afford the ſigns of this 
miſchief, the cure of which is hardly to be expected, 
And again, the abſceſs of the mediaſtinum may ſo 
break, as we before obſerved, that the matter may 
eſcape and deſcend betwixt the receding plates of that 
partition, ſo as never to enter the capacity of the 
breaſt, that is betwixt the lungs and the pleura, but 
remove to ſome very different and diſtant part of the 
2 Bic the ſigns of the preſent empyema are, chiefly, 
the ſame that accompany the breaking of a purulent 
vomica': but then there are others that denote the 
matter is collected and lodged betwixt the lungs and 

e e pleura, 
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pleura, in the capacity of the breaſt z each of which 
are here to be particularly conſidered. | __ 
10, Certain we are, that when an inflammation 
of theFore-mentioned parts ($. r185.) has continued 
for twenty days, without any critical diſcharge or 
tranſlation of the matter of the diſtemper, we may 
be reaſonably aſſured of a ſuppuration here formed, 
. eſpecially if the ſigns of preſent matter are there per- 
ceived. But we cannot be thence aſſured the puru- 
lent vomica or abſceſs is broke, ſince the times of the 
15 m_— vary conſiderably. This appears from the 
teſtimony of Hippocrates, that was alledged at $. 894, 
where we treated of a ſuppurated pleuriſy: for he 
obſerves to us, that ſome of the ſuppurations break 
upon the twentieth day, ſome upon the fortieth, and 
others upon the ſixtieth day: he alſo informs us, 
that the vomicas break ſooner in thoſe patients in 
which the pain is more violent at the beginning of 
the diſtemper, and who have a greater difficulty of 
\ + breathing, with a cough and ſpitting, which are the 
ſigns of a quicker ſuppuration, and that the vomica 
having a greater quantity of matter to diſtend, it will 
therefore be the ſooner broken. It is plain therefore, 
that if all the ſymptoms of the diſeaſe ariſing in the 
whole courſe of it are duly conſidered, a rupture of 
the vomica may be ſooner or later expected accord- 
ingly ; but then it is plain, at the ſame time, that the 
preciſe day on which it will N cannot be de- 
termined : Hippocrates indeed obſerves to us, that if 
the ſymptoms are very troubleſome, it may be ex- 
_ pected to break even before the twentieth day, which 
s alſo the time that Cel/us has expreſsly propoſed to 
us, when he ſays, Si protinus initio dolor & tuſſis 
fuerit, & ſpirandi difficultas, vomica vel ante, vel 
circa, vigeſimum diem erumpet. Si ſerius iſta cepe- 
rin, neceſſe eſt quidem increſcant; fed quo minus cito 
adfuerint, eo tardius ſolventur: If there is imme- 
e diately in the beginning of the diſtemper a 0 
Fenn e 
his > Lib. II. Cap. vil. pag. 666. 
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% and cough, with difficulty of. breathing, the vo- 
„ mica will break either before or about the twen- 
„ tieth day. If theſe begin later in the diſtemper, 
< there is a neceſſity for their increaſing ; but the 
s later they begin, the later they make an end.” _ 
Piſo © has obſerved in pleuritic patients who died 


before the fourteenth day of their diſtemper, that 


their whole-breaſt has been full of matter ; andeven 


found matter in the breaſt of a prieſt, who, being 


above ſixty years of age, died on the ninth day of 
the pleuriſy z but then in that patient blood- letting 
had been neglected at the beginning of the diſtem- 
per, and only was once uſed upon the ſixth day of 
it; whence the ill-treated inflammarion came ſooner 


to a ſtate of ſuppuration. 


.. 29,] Upon the ſigns of a vomica, we treated at 


$. 835, and 893, which principally 50 a di- 
ſtention of the circumjacent parts, with a compreſ- 

ſure of the lungs in that place where the purulent 
bag is lodged ; but as ſoon as the vomica is broken, 
and the matter poured out into the capacity of the 


_ - breaſt, then of courſe all the ſymptoms are conſider- 


ably abated, and even ſeem to be ſometimes entire] 
aboliſhed z which is what Hzppocrates * has 3 
fomely remarked, where he deſcribes the like kind 


of vomica concealed in the lungs ; for his words are, 


At fi per infuſum pus minime educatur, id ex pulmone 
in thoracem erumpit; poſtque ruptionem ſanus videtur, 
quod pus ex anguſtia in ampliorem locum venerit; & 


piritus, quem, reſpiramus, in pulmone ſedem habeat. 


Sed, procedente tempore, pure pettus impletur, tuſſes 
& febres aliique dolores omnes magis ipſum vexant, 


morbuſque declaratur > But if the matter is not at 
all expectorated by the drink or infuſion, it breaks 
out from the lungs into the breaſt; and after be- 
ing ſo broken, the patient ſeems to be well in a 


manner, from the removal of the matter out ofa 


+ De Merbis ab Illuvie Seroſa Seck. 3. Cap. 1x. pag... 256. 
4 De Morb. Lib. III. Cap. XV. Charter. Tom. VII. Pag · 592. 
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« narrower into a larger capacity; ; and becauſe the Z 
© air we breathe can have now an admittance into 
s the lungs. But in proceſs of time, the breaſt is 


| © filled up with matter, and all the ſymptoms of 


* coughings, fever, and other pains, are more vex- 
« atious to the patient than they were before, and 

« plainly point out his caſe or malady.“ 
The phyſician muſt be therefore cautious not to 
be deceived-by the ſudden relief that happens to the 


diſtemper at the breaking of the vomica, that he may 


not imagine his patient to be out of danger, 1 
the caſe i is yet doubtful or even perilous : tis indeed 
not proper for him, at this time, to damp all his pa- 


tient's hopes by giving him a ſorrowful prognoſtic ; 


but for the ſecurity of his own reputation, he ought 


to admoniſh the patient's friends how deceirful a re- 


lief this will be to the diſtemper. 
3 .] It was formerly obſerved, at $. 894, that the 


pain grows leſs when the inflamed parts change into 


a purulent abſceſs : ſo that the patients are thus re- 


| lieved of their pain when the matter is once ripened, 
but yet their difficulty of breathing, and the trouble- 


ſome cough, ſtill continue. But when ſuch an ab- 


ſceſs of collected matter is every day increaſed by 
new acceſſions, there follows proportionably a more 
violent diſtraction and extenuation of the including 
| membranes, by which the pain is greatly increaſed, 
and is often by the leſs al 
new inflammarion, to relieve which they ſet about 
new and repeated blood-lettings, by which they of- 
ten exhauſt the patient: whereas, if they attended but 
to thoſe appearances that happen in external parts 
of the body from the like affections, they would ea- 
fily perceive the reaſon of this new pain that is felt 


| phyſician aſcribed to a 


at the time when the vomica is about to be broken. 


8 


For thus in a violent j e ſeated in the hand, 
there is a ſevere pain felt, which increaſes while the 
affected parts begin 10 We but diminiſhes 
en when the matter is once formed. But' when 


again 


. = 
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again the outward integuments begin to be more 
ſtrained and diſtended by the increafing matter, ſuf- 
fering a kind of flow laceration, until the matter 
breaks open its way through the ſkin to be diſ- 
charged, the pain is in the mean time extremely ſe- 
vere; but ceaſes immediately by making a ſmall in- 
ciſion upon the mature abſceſs by a lancet, or by 
macerating the tenſe ſkin with emolient poultices, 
until it ſpontaneouſly yields to the forcing matter. 
The ſame is alſo true in reſpect to internal abſceſſes ;' 
for which reaſon all the urgent ſymptoms vaniſh 
when once the broken vomica has produced an em- 
pyema. But then again new miſchiefs enſue from 
the load of matter depreſſing the diaphragm, and 
diſſolving or macerating the viſcera of the thorax; 
of which miſchiefs we are next to treat, under the 


enſuing ſection. 


4. A cough here ariſes from the preſſure of the 
matter upon the lungs, hindering their free dilata- 
tion by the inſpired air; whence the air bladders, or 
cells of the lungs, rub with their ſides one againſt the 
other; and when once, by ſtagnating, the ſaid mat- 
ter is rendered more acrid, the irritating cough be- 
comes increaſed : but tis a dry cough, becauſe none 
of the matter poured out into the breaſt can be ex- 
pectorated by it; but only a portion of that ſalutary 
mucus is abraded that lines all the air veſſels of the 
lungs. . But as the draining matter naturally ſub- 
ſides to the lower part of the thorax, it will of courſe 
occaſion the ſenſe of a weight upon the diaphragm. 
Such patients are then · able to lie eaſy enough pro- 
ſtrate on their back, becauſe the diaphragm deſcends 


much lower towards the back and loins: and for 


the ſame reaſon they are deſirous of ſitting upright 
in their bed, whenever there is a conſiderable quan- 
tity of purulent matter collected within the breaſt, 
becauſe the weight of it in that poſture urges down 
the diaphragm towards the abdomen, and thereby 
enlarges the capacity of the breaſt for an eaſier breath- 
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ing. But ſince when the patient lies upon the ſound 
ſide, the wet of the matter urges the mediaſti- 
num into the lower half of the thorax, therefore the 

_ expanſion or inflation of the ſound half of the lungs 

is thus impeded ; whence the great anguiſh or ſuffo- 
cation perceived by theſe patients, obliges them to 
change their poſture. This ſign of an empyema has 
been very well remarked by Hippocrates *, in treating 
upon this diſeaſe, when he ſays, Quum longius tempus 

progreſſum fuerit, febris vebemens ac tuſſis prebendit, 
latus dolet, neque in ſanam quidem partem decubitum 
ferre poteſt, ſed in dolentem, &c. When the diſtem- 

« per has continued its courſe for a longer time, the 

<« patient is infeſted with a fever, a violent cough, 

* and a painfulneſs of the ſide or breaſt; nor can 

<< he bear to lie upon the ſound fide, but chuſes ra- 

<« ther to lie on that which is painful or uneaſy, &c.” 
But ſince it is neceſſary for the ſaid matter in the 

breaſt to be diſcharged by the paracenteſis or inci- 

ſion, if it procures not other paſſages for itſelf, there- 
fore it is required of the phyſician to know in which 
| fide of the thorax the matter lies; the fluctuation or 
rattling of which in the breaſt, is ſometimes perceiv- 
able by the patient in turning round in the bed, and 
even ſometimes the colliſion of the matter is audi- 
ble to thoſe who attend on the patient. For deter- 
mining in this point therefore, Hippocrates orders 
the patient to be ſet faſt in a chair; that while one 
holds his arms, the phyſician may ſhake him, and at 
the ſame time hearken with his ear near to the ſide, 
in order to perceive the colliſion or rattling of the 
matter collected in either cavity of the breaſt, But 
then he alſo intimates, at the ſame time, that the 
great thickneſs or exceſſive quantity of the matter 
may ſometimes hinder any rattling of the matter from 
being heard, when the breaſt is yet full of qr. 
pe ET. e 
„De Morbis Lib, II. Cap. xvi. Charter. Tom. VII. p. 568. 
© Thidem & Lib. II. de Morbis Cap. xv. pag. 593. 
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And in another place he ſays , Quibus ſuppuratis, 
dum concutiuntur bumeri, multus fit ſtrepitus, minus 


puris habent, quam illi; quibus paucus (trepitus), fi 


difficilius ſpirent, & melius colorati fuerint. Quibus 
autem ſtrepitus quidem nullus fit, verum difficultas ſpi- 


randi fortis, & ungues lividi, hi pleni ſunt pure, & 


pernicioſe habent: When a great rattling or noiſe 
« of the matter is perceivable upon ſhaking the 
&« ſhoulders of thoſe who have an empyema, or bro- 
„ ken ſuppuration in their breaſt, = quantity. of 
<« the ſaid matter is leſs than in thoſe in whom it 
makes but little noiſe or fluctuation, if at the ſame 
time they have alſo a more difficult breathing, and 
a more fluſhed colour of their countenance. But 
in ſuch as have no rattling of the matter, but only 
ena violent difficulty of the breathing, with a livid 
« colour of their nails, theſe are quite filled with 
„ matter, and in a deplorable condition.” But the 
cheeks look red, and the countenance better co- 
loured in thoſe who have their breaſt almoſt filled 


I with the matter, becauſe in ſuch the blood meets 
wich a more difficult paſſage through the lungs, and 


of courſe the blood returning from the head by the 


jugular veins, is more impeded in its reflux into the 


right ſide of the heart; from whence the blood veſ- 
ſels of the face continue more than uſually diſtended, - 
as we formerly-explained it upon another occaſion in 


treating of a quinſey, at F. 807. But a flow fever 


Is uſually the conſtant companion of an empyema, 
from the thinner parts of the matter that is continu- 


ally imbibed and returned into mixture with the 
blood. And as this fever gradually preys upon the 
habit of the body throughout, tis at length attended 


with an extreme leanneſs or conſumption of all the 


| fat. But ſince there is a good deal of this ſoft fat 


ſpread as a-cuſhion under the globe of each eye, to 
ſuſtain and facilitate their motion, therefore when 


the ſaid fat is conſumed among the reſt, the eye-balls ' 
F 4 e 


2 Coac. Praenot. 877. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 877. | : 
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ſink lower into their orbits or ſockets, and the eyes 


are then ſaid to appear hollow. And when the ſaid 
fever has alſo conſumed the fat that fills out the ends 


of the fingers, and fits them to be the organs of 


touching, their nails then appear more incurvated 
and projecting. At the ſame time too a ſharp heat 
is felt in the ends of the fingers and palms of tbe 


hands, from the quickened or febrile motion of the 
blood through the more contracted veſſels of theſe 


parts, that are yet more confined and compreſſed by 


the tendinous expanſions that are incumbent, and 


more dry or juiceleſs than other parts. 


But a ſwelling of the abdomen then begins. 1 


ſnew itſelf, when a great quantity of matter preſſes 
down the diaphragm ſo as to make it protuberate, and 
thruſt forward the belly. 5 
But ſince *tis of ſuch importance to the phy ſician 
to know for certain in which ſide of the thorax the 
matter is contained, Hippocrates has therefore made 
it his buſineſs to collect together all the ſigns, and 


attempted the practice of divers artifices, by which 


a firm or ſure diagnoſis might be obtained: accord- 


| ingly he obſerves, that the fide of the thorax Which 


contains any conſiderable quantity of matter, ſo as 
olten to yield no rattling noiſe from the fulneſs, docs 
thence appear more enlarged or ſwelled. than the 
other oppoſite fide*; which is a circumſtance con- 
firmed after him by the obſervations of modern ſur- 
geons. But becauſe the affected ſide grows hotter 
than the other, therefore he adviſes the whole tho- 
rax to be wrapped up in thin linnen that has been 


_ dipped in liquid bole or red earth, diſſolved and ren- 
dered very fine and thin by triture; and then directs 
the inciſion or cauteriſation to be made in the place 


that appears the ſooneſt dry: or elſe he likewiſe ad- 
viſes the whole naked cheſt to be anointed with the 
like red liquid, that the place may appear where it 18 


1 the 
v pe Morbis Lib. II. Cap xvi. Charter. Tom. VII. p. 568. 
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the ſooneſt dried up. But then he deg cau- 
tions, that in this caſe ſeveral 3 muſt be em- 
ployed to anoint the breaſt all over at once, or in an 
inſtant; otherwiſe a miſtake might ariſe from the 
part which was firſt wetted. appearing ſooner dry 
than the reſt. | 
Having now conſidered all that relates to the di- 
agnoſis or knowledge of an empyema, it here ſtill 
remains for us to ſurvey the miſchiefs that may ariſe 
from the parulent-n matter COKE 2a wake the S 
* of 6 „ | 


8 5 E 5 0 MCLXXXVHI. 


1 E conſequences or effects of an em- 
pyema are then, 19. A perpetual accu- 
mnie 8 purulent matter draining from the 
broken abſceſs, neither as yet cleanſed nor heal- 
ed: 29. A perpetual agitation, growing acri- 
mony, corruption, liquifaction, and foul ſmell | 
of the ſaid matter, lodged or confined: within a 
warm, moiſt, and cloſe place: 39. An hind- 
rance to the raiſing of *o dia Wy and ex- 
panſion of the lungs; from whence the breath- 
ing becomes ſhort or panting, difficult upright, 
or in danger of bringing a ſuffocation if the pa- 
tient lies down, while tis impoſſible for him 
to lie on the ſound fide; with a perpetual dry 
cough, and anguiſh or oppreflion. At length 
follows, 40. a maceration, eroſion, and diſſolu- 
tion (into a corrupt matter) of the ſubſtance of 

the lungs, pleura, diaphragm, pericardium, and 
heart itſelf ; from whence ſprings an hectical | 

fever, with a ſmall and quick pulſe, a redneſs 

of the cheeks, a continual thirſtineſs, a loſt ap- 

yon with extreme weakneſs and faintings. 

Vox. 8 N . From 
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From thence, 59. all the humours become un- 
fit for nutrition, cireulation, ſeeretion, and ex- 
cretion; whence a tabes, or confumption, and 
atrophy of the whole habit, a relaxation of the 
fibres, and putrefaction of the liquids, which 
are therefore of courſe rejected or exhauſted 

from the body by ſpitting up through the ulce- 
rated lungs, or elſe take off the patient with a 
fatal purging or puruleut flux, melting night- 

ſweats, that break out after ſome fleep, with 
puſtules in the face, crookedneſs of the nails, 
and a palid-yellow or waxen vifage, that is 
called after El. 


7 * 4 
8 3 + - 


. 19; Sometimes the vomica or abſceſs that occa- 
| ions the empyema, does not contain more than a 
few ounces of purulent matter; fo that the patient 
finding conſiderable relief to all the ſymptoms upon 
the breaking of it, and the breaſt not being much 
encumbered with the ſmall diſcharge of matter, theſe 
patients begin to conceive certain hopes of recover- 
ing their health. But yet the ulcer thus broken, and 
perpetually agitated, will continue pouring out its 
matter, which will be therefore every day increaſing 
in its quantity. Conſult here what has been formerly 
advanced upon our preſent fubject at $. 894. 
2. At F 406, we treated of the degeneration or 
corruption of purulent matter that has been left too 
long confined in a cloſe abſceſs, and of the miſchie- 
vous conſequences that thence follow. Now there is 
in the ok caſe a like corruption of the purulent 
matter into a ſharp, putrid, and corroding fanies, if 
ir lies long confined; and this change of it will be 
made the ſooner, and in a worſe degree here, as the 
perpetual motion of the breaſt, and vicinity of the 
warm blood at the heart, contribute to promote cor- 
ruption. The caſe is alſo here ä 


A MN * * >.4- = 2 2 „ 


and to be feared, as the corroding filth or foul mat- 
ter is thus poured continually amongſt the tender vil⸗ 


cera that are directly vital. 


3. It is well known from W that breath „ 
ing requires a dilatation of the breaſt, that the air may 


freely deſcend by its weight into the lungs. Now it 
is true, the ſide of the breaſt that contains the 


| quantity of purulent matter in this malady is in like . 


manner dilated, and even appears, as we before ob- 


ſerved, more enlarged than the other; but however 


more enlarged that fide or capacity may be over the 
other, yet being filled with the matter, the expanſion 
of the lungs is therefore on all ſides hindered by en- 
cumbrance of the furrounding matter. Moreover to 
compleat the act of expiration, the diaphragm, firſt, 


_ depreſſed by inſpiration, requires to be raiſed again 


towards the thorax z but if now there are ſeveral 


pounds of matter collected upon the diaphragm, it is | 
plain enough it muſt be more difficult for it to riſe or 


aſcend in e re and therefore thus will a great 
difficulty of the breathing increaſe upon the patient, 
in proportion as the quality of purulent matter aug- 


ments in the breaſt. . From thence the other ſymp- 


toms mentioned in our text are eaſily to be under- - 


| Has as they are what we have before treated upon. 


42.]. That all the parts which are watered and 


ſacked in the drainings of ſuch a foul and corrupt. 
matter, muſt in time melt inte the like corrupt liquid, 


there is no one can doubt; and the truth of it appears 
demonſtrable to our ſenſes by the obſervations that 
are made in the opened bodies of perſons who have 
died with an empyema. If even the ribs themſelves 


may be rotted, and the fingers of the anatomiſt or 


diſſector corroded, by the acrimony of the ſaid cor- 


rupt matter, agreeable to the obſervatians of the ce- 
lebrated Heifter' ; we cannot wonder that thence the 


heart and lungs ſhould: be in like manner diſſolved 
into a putrid liquid or incoherent maſs, as we for: 
| | Rh. © merly | 


i Atta Phyſico-Medica Tom. I. Obfervat, 174. pag: 304. 
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merly ſhewed from the bed of Schenck at 
F. 406. Many obſervations of this kind may be alſo 
ho in the collection of Boxetus *. But ſince a part 
of the acrid and corrupt matter is abſorbed by the 
_ veins, and flows along with the blood, by cauling a 
perpetual irritation of the vital viſcera, and ſlowly 
corroding them at the ſame time, it excites the conti- 
nual fever, which is called hectical or habitual, as it 
conſumes or preys upon the whole body, while the 
thirſt is continual, and the appetite deſtroyed by the 
ſame putrid acrimony that is lodged about the vital 
viſcera. It is alſo eaſily intelligible, that extreme 
weakneſs and faintings muſt follow in courſe from 
theſe cauſes, until ar laſt Gonna _ a Rang to the 
diltemper⸗ | . 
90 .] In order for nutrition, it is neceſſary that all 
our humours be in a ſoft or unacrid ſtate, and endowed 
With all the qualities that are requiſite to health: but 
in the preſent caſe, the blood is corrupted through- 
out, by the putrid ichor abſorbed into it, while the 
vital organs, through which all the blood of the body 
muſt alſo pals, are allo perpetually watered with the 
Hike n n: whence it follows of courſe, that all 


the functions muſt be diſturbed, while there is an im- 


poſſibility of recruiting the loſt ſubſtance of the body 
by nutrition, and while the whole habit is perpetu- 
ally waſted by the depredations of an hectical fever. 
Bur ſince the Jung: are here continually macerated in 

a corroding, acrimonious, and putrid filth, fome parts 
of which are often ſoaked up by the lungs, and eva- 
cuated by them from the capacity of the breaſt in a 
foul ſpitting, without giving that relief ro the patient 
and his hitherto dry cough, that might have been 
hoped for if it came from an abſceſs in the lungs them- 
ſelves ; it is therefore eaſily apparent that thoſe im- 
portant organs of our breathing being thus corrupted, | 
we are reaſonably to expect the worſt conſequences. 
Tron: _ while the F is increaſing, the 
cor- 

x erde an Lib. II. $ect. VI. Tom. I, pag. 646. & Ed. 
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corrupted matter grows more liquid and ſubtile, 
whence a great part of it is abſorbed into the veins, 
where it melts or diſſolves the ſound texture of the 
blood, ſo that it is conſequently ſoon exhauſted from 
the veſſels in nocturnal ſwears, and leaves the body in 
a dry and juiceleſs condition; or elſe having infected 
and corrupted the whole current of the blood, it 
excites a moſt putrid and colliquative diarrhea, that 
is commonly one of the lalt cataſtrophies obſervable 
in empyemical or ſuppurated patients. You may con- 
ſult here what has been ſaid upon nocturnal ſweats at 
§. 835. Even Hippocrates ' has ad moniſhed us of 
this, when he ſays, Thoſe who are ſubject to fre- 
© quent and thin ſweats, and are ſometimes chilled, 
are ina deplorable condition; and towards the end 
of their diſtemper are found to have an empyema, 
and a flux or purgings from the bowels :? Qui 
crebro tenuiter exſudant, ac ſubinde rigent, pernicioſum, 
ac ſub 'finem empyema habere deprebenduntur, alvoſque 
perturbatas. But fince thoſe profuſe nocturnal ſweats 
occaſion a great derivation of the humours towards 
_ the ſkin, and exhale the more liquid and moveable 
parts from them, the remaining blood will be conſe- 
_ quently left proportionably in a more thick and acri- 
monious condition, ſo as to be liable to form arreſt- 
ments and obſtructions in the cautaneous veſſels ; and 
thus either raſhes will break out, or elſe ſore puſtules 
will be formed by the obſtructions that are made 
about the cutaneous follicles. We formerly quoted 
from Hippocrates a paſſage (lee g. 835.) in which he 
mentions theſe among other ſigns of a latent ſuppu- 
ration or collection of purulent matter within the 
body. For after having reckoned up the hectic fever, 
ſweats and inceſſant coughing, he adds: The eyes 
become hollow, and the cheeks fluſhed yith red, 
the finger-nails grow crooked, and the fingers 
* themſelves remarkably hot, eſpecially in their ex- 
* eremitics ; and in the mean time their legs ſwell, 
| - Hh3 meu 
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& they have no appetite to their food, and little watery 
s ſores or pimples break out upon the body: Oculi 
ravi fiunt, malaſque rubores obſident, & ungues quidem 


manuum adunci evadunt, digiti autem incaleſcunt, maxi- 
ae ſummi, & in pedibus tumores funt, & cibos non ap- 


petunt, & pblyctaenae per corpus naſcuntur. There are 


alſo two of his coan preſages relating to this head, 
wrote indeed under ſeparate numbers, but following 
cloſe one next to the other, ſo that being conjoined 
they make up good ſenſe; namely“: * Raſhes, break - 


s ing out about the noſe in purulent or ſuppurated 


patients, are ſigns of an approaching flux from the 


„ bowels: and pains, about the ſnort ribs or lungs 


of ſuch patients, are a bad ſign:“ Rubores cir- 
ca naſum alvi humeſcentis ſigna ſunt ; doloribus circa 


ypocbondria aut pulmonem ſuppuratis, malum. 


But after the blood has once been melted or diſ- 


ſolved into a watery condition by the abſorbed pu- 
trefaction, the diſeaſe is now grown up to its height, 
the red colour of the cheeks goes off, and a yellow 
ſerum of the blood maintains the circulation through 
the larger veſſels: and from thence it is that a yellow 
colour makes its appearance through the pellucid 
nails of the fingers, where before there was, in a 


healthy ſtate, a roſy rednefs. The like waxen co- 


Jour alſo makes its appearance ſuperficially through- 
out all the reſt of the body; which is what Aretaeus © 
ſeems to have pointed out when in treating upon this 

diſtemper, he writes, But if the complaint is drawn 
* out to a ex length of time, the habit becomes 


5 phthiſical or purulent; nor does nature any longer 


continue as ſhe uſed to do in her offices, becauſe 
the concoction or nutrition is not now carried, on 
as before: thence the fleſh goes into a conſump- 
tion; and the colour or complection is dead or un- 
* lively:” Quod ſi in longum mutatio producitur, ba- 
buns pbtbiſicus redditur; neque enim ultra in officio na- 
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tura perſeverat, quoniam concoctio non fit qualis antes : 


inde caro confumitur,” color qualis belluas. For here M. 
Petit very judiciouſly obſerves that we areto read W 
a negative particle interpoſed (Gm & Crone for gpm 
Zang) which makes it fonity' a 2 or unlively « co 
Jour of the ſkin, which now no longer . el as it 
uſually does in a healthy living perſon. | 
But when once a true atrophy: or: depravity of the | 
nouriſhment, with a maraſmus or diſſolving con- 
ſumption, have taken poſſeſſion in the body, with 
ſweats or a flux from the bowels, there appears at that 
time a great Change in the patients countenance, who 
now looks very unlike: to ſimlelk: but this has been 
uſually termed the bippocratic face or viſage, facies 
bippocratica z becauſe it has been ſo well deſcribed to 
the life by Hippocrates in his prognoſtics 9. Foraf- 
ter he has obſerved to us that it is one of the beſt 
ſigns in diſeaſes if the patient's countenance” refem- 
bles that of perſons in health, and eſpecially if = 
patient continues to look like himſelf ; he next 
ceeds highly to condemn the ſaid entire change the 
viſage from its natural ſtate, and deſcribes it in the 
following words: The noſe looks ſharp, the eyes 
<< hollow,-the-temples ſhrunk or collapſed, the ears 
cold and ſhrivelled or contracted together, the lobes 
& of the ears turned inwards, the ſkin on the fare- 
head, hard, tenſe, and dry, and the colour of the 


+. whole face appears of a pallid, or a leaden hlackim 


* colour:“ MNatus acutus, oculi concavi, tampora col- 
lapſa, aures frigidae & contractae, lobi aurium inverſi, 


& cutis circa frontem dura, Wen arida, colorgus to- 


ins faciei pallidus aut & niger & 1 1 A Such 
an appearance has the viſage 3 * | the fat is con- 


| ſumed, and the veſſels exhauſted of their juices col- 


[rms together; while in the mean time the lungs 
being either ſtopped up or conſumed away, obliges 
the little blood that yet returns from the head, to be 
1 in the veins; from which proceeds che ſaid 
. t hyid 
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livid or leaden colour of the face. But it appears 
plain enough that death is at the door, when the hip- 
pocratic viſage appears in a perſon that has em- 
pyema: whence Hippocrates in another place, reckon- 
ing up the ſigns. of the ſaid altered viſage, calls it 
broken or corrupted, and pronounces it to be mor- 
tal. In the mean time however, there can be no 
ceftain ſpace limited for the death of a patient by the 
empyema, as Hippocrates * obſerves to us: Since 
«© ſome of them periſh in a very ſhort time, and 
< others. hold out in their diſtemper for a long while. 
4 For that in this reſpect there is a difference, betwixt 
c the habit or body of one patient and that of another, 
<« as well as in reſpect of their ages; the diſtemper 
4 too, in one, is not like that in the other; and there 
& is no leſs difference in reſpect to the divers ſeaſons 
_ ©. of the year, and other circumſtances that attend 
< upon the time of their falling ill:“ Cum nonnulli 
brevi: pereant, quidam etiam multum tempus trabant. 
Differt enim corpus a corpore, aetas ab aetate, & af 

fectio ab affectione, & anni tempeſtas ab anni tempeſtale, 
reer ummm amo ome 


T HE curative treatment of the empyema 
is therefore plainly various, according to 
the divers cauſes, . and the ſtages or conditions 
ena Har”. oO ͤ RR or rr uf 
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WMe have ſeen that the cauſes of an empyema are 

bags of purulent matter lodged in ſome of the five 
places before ſpecified at F. 1185, and that there 

is a different treatment required for its cure ac- 


cording to the diverſity of thoſe parts wherein the 


matter has its firſt reſidence. For if the vomica be 
in the lungs, we may often hope by the uſe of warm 

o Coac. Praenot. 213. Ibidem pag. 864. 4 De Morb. Lib. I. 
Cap. vii. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 539 
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emollient vapours inſpired through the mouth and no-— 
ſtrils, ſo to ſoften and extenuate the membranes in- 
cluding the matter, that they may break open, either 
ſpontaneouſly, or by violent coughing either natu- 
rally or artfully excited, whereby the purulent mat- 
ter may be expectorated or ſpit up. But if the vo- 
mica be ſeated in the pleura, the ſide is to be fo- 
mented with the moſt emollient remedies, that the 
matter may be invited outwards as much as poſſible; 
and ſo in the other ſpecies of the diſtemper. But 
even in regard to the divers ſtages of the ſame di- 
ſtemper, its cure mult be very differently conducted. 
For while the vomica or abſceſs is not yet broken, 
there may be often an opportunity to try many things 
to hinder the matter from falling into the capacity of 
the breaſt : but when once the ſaid matter is poured 
out, and collected within the thorax, the ſpeedyextrac- 
tion of it from thence muſt be thought upon, if the 
empyema be recent, and the patient's ſtrength able to 
boſs the diſcharge : but when thoſe ſigns of fatality 
appear, which are hereafter mentioned in §. 1195. 
there is then no room for any” curative treatment : bus 
what is ee ee + 


> 
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OR when. once the vomica or abſceſs, i is 1 
its proper ſigns (F. 834, 835, 893, 910.) 
now to be. ſeated in the lungs, pleura, dia- 
phragm, mediaſtinum, and pericardium, all en- 
deavours muſt be uſed for breaking it as ſoon as 
poflible, and for determining the contained mat- 
ter of it outwards : which intentions are accom- 
pliſhed by cauteriſation or inciſion, with ſuit- 
able medicines ape commotions of the body. 


In 3 manner one may be able to know there i is 
ſuch a purplens vomica or abſceſs preſent! in theſe parts, 
| we 


LI 
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ö efore ſufficiently explained in the ſections 
— og here referred to in our text; and therefore 
we need not repeat again the ſigns that ſerve to this 
But then all the endeavours of art are to be put in 
force, for repeating a way outwards to the ſaid matter: 
and this will beſt of all be accompliſhed by relaxing 
and leflening the | reſiſtances in thoſe parts next to 
which the vomica appears, (by its proper ſigns) to 
be ſeated ; namely by the perpetual application of 
foments and the moſt emollient poultices, and the fre- 


q quent uſe of cupping-glaſſes for removing the preſſure 


of the atmoſphere upon the ſubjacent parts ; for thus 
a ſwelling begins to be formed in the ſubjacent ſkin, 
and fat or cellular ſubſtance ; and we may hope that 
the matter in the vomica, being continually preſſed at 
rhe ſame time outward by the expanſion of the lungs 
with inſpired air, will ſeek to be excluded through the 
integuments, where there is thus made a leſs reſiſt- 
ance. And again, if the integumenis of the thorax 


” 


are laid open either by inciſion or cauſtic, until the 


pleura almoſt appears, after the manner we formerly 
recommended, in treating on this-ſubject at $.-895, 
by keeping open the wound for ſome time, it often 
happens that the vomica will be induced to break out 
a paſſage for its matter by that way, whereby a happy 
diſcharge of it externally will be procured. And from 
hence it is, as we there formerly obſerved, that the 
ancient phyſicians were accuſtomed to cauteriſe ſeveral 
-outward parts of the thorax, whenever the particular 
ſeat of the latent vomica did not plainly ſhewirſeif. The 
truth of this au among them is proved to us by 
_ » Galen out of Plato Comicus, who gives the following 
account of a youth, who had an empyema after a 
pleuriſy: Bur after this Evagore's fon, Cnęfius, be- 
ing reduced to a ſkeleton by a conſumption or lean- 
* neſs that came after a pleuriſy, without any expec- 
8 e 11 6 toration | 
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„ toration of matter, while his legs being reduced to 
* ſticks, foretold him to be ina tabes, had his body in 
many places burnt to eſchars or deep ſcabs by Zuri- 
phon, &c:* Poſtea vero Cneſias, Evagora filius, 

e pleuritide fatlus ſceleton (prae macilentia) pure vacans 
(1d eſt pus non exſpuens) arundinacea gerens crura, ta- | 
bis praenuncius, plurimis eſcharis corpus inuſtus ab Eu- - 
ripbonte, & e. And in the ſame place we related ſe- 
veral practical obſervations that confirm the uſefulneſs 
of this procedure. And we are certain that F/illis *, 
endeavouring to explain by what paſſages the lymph 
collected in the ventricles of the brain may paſs out 
from thence, well obſerves to us, that there are in the 
living body paſſages which are collapſed and undiſco- 
verable after death; and then endeavours to confirm 
this his opinion by the example of many purulent bags 
of matter in the lungs, which have often diſcharged 
and cleared themſelves of their contents by ſuch la- 
tent paſſages: .** I have, ſays he, ſeveral times known, 
<< that in a vomica of the lungs, the matter has been 
derived through the membranes of the cyſt adhe- 
ri-g to the pleura, ſo as to run off by a fontanel 
or iſſue burnt into the ſide; and therefore when 
the ſpitting has ceaſed, the diſtemper, which was 
 * otherwiſe apparently incurable, has been thus hap- 
„ pily.carried off by ſuch a critical ar exterminative 
< paſlage:” Aliquoties novi, in vomica pulmonis, per 
membranas pleurae adnatas, bumorem a cyſti in fonta- 
nellam, laleri inuſtam, derivatum fuiſſe, adeoque, ſputo 
ceſſante, morbum, alias incurabilem viſum, tali epicra- 
ſeos dia ſanatum fuiſſe. There is a caſe of this kind 
to be read in Schenck, ia which after a quinſey ill- 
6 treated, the matter of the diſeaſe paſſed to the lungs, 
| and cauſed a dangerous ſuppuration of the viſcus : 
the expert phyſician here treated the breaſt outwardly 
with perpetual foments, emplaſters, cataplaſms, Sc. 
with ſo good an effect, that after the ſaid * | 
* Cerebr. Anatom. Cap. x11. pag. 146, * Obſervat. Medicin, 
Lib. II. Oberrat. 15. pag. 252. | 
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had been continued for a few days, the ſkin begins to 
ook red under each breaſt with a flight tumour, and 
the ſkin breaking on the left ſide by the twentieth day, 
diſcharged a- great quantity-of matter; and in three 
days more the like happened to the right ſide of the 
thorax ; from whence the patient immediately gained 
much relief, and after wards gradually recovered en- 
tirely from his malady to a ſound ſtate of health. 
But by ſuitable motion of the body, the rupture 
of the ripened: abſceſs or vomica may be promoted, 
and this more eſpecially in a vomica of the lungs, 
that ſo the matter may be expectorated by a ſpitting: 
upon which ſubject ſee what has been ſaid before at 


e BCA NM 


4 


i HEN it appears that the vomica or ab- 
ſceſs is once broke open (F. 302. F. 836. 
Ne. 4, and 5. $. 894, and 910,) then the fallen 
matter is to be directly evacuated, 4. By ex- 
pectoration or from the mouth if that be prac- 
ticable and the way pointed at by nature: or elſe 
þ. By urines, when they ſhew ſigns or con- 
tents of a purulent diſcharge: or . By a pa- 
racenteſis or opening made into the thorax, 
through the affected fide by ſome ſuitable in- 
ſtrument, betwixt the fourth and fifth, or the 
fifth and ſixth of the ſhort ribs, counting from 
below upwards; with-drawing the purulent 
matter from the ſaid opening ſlowly, and at ſe- 
parate times, and cleanſing the breaſt ſometimes 
the ſame way with ſome ſoft mead, or ſolutions 
of honey, until it becomes at length perfectly 
conſolidated or healed (F. 303: ) and laſtly, J. By 
„ 4 | 7 giv- 
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giving inwardly at the ſame time great plenty 


of vulnerary decoctions, that are abſterſive or 5 


ſcouring and reſiſting putrefaction. 


The figns by which a vomica may known to be 


broken are conſidered in the ſections referred to in 


our text. At 5. 302, are deſcribed the ſigns by which 
we are taught that blood 1s poured out into the capa- 


city of the breaſt; and ſince purulent matter poured 
out there will in like manner oppreſs the diaphragm, 
and hinder the free expanſton of the lungs by the in- 


ſpired air, therefore thoſe ſigns are here to be re- 


terred. We before treated upon a vomica of the 
lungs following after a true peripneumony, at F. $34, 
and 835; and we alſo conſidered the ſame diſorder 
ariſing from a pleuriſy, at $. 910, and 913. and we 
have finally here conſidered the ſigns of an empyema 
in our preſent chapter at F. 1187. 5 
The general indication thereof for a cure is this: 
to evacuate the purulent matter as ſoon as poſſible 
from the breaſt, either by ways that nature may point 
out, or by thoſe others in which art endeavours to re- 
lie 8 * 


a.] It ſometimes happens that the matter of a 


broken vomica is expectorated from the capacity of 
the breaſt by a ſpitting from the mouth: but this 
ſeems more eſpecially to follow when the ab- 
ſceſs is ſeated in the lungs, and breaks open in ſuch a 
manner as to pour its matter into the air-veſſels or 
cells, from whence it may be brought up through the 


| wind-pipe by coughing. But if there be all at once 


a ſudden inundation of the {aid matter in great abun- 


ance to the pulmonary air- veſſels, there is then danger 


of a ſudden ſuffocation. But when the broken vo- 
mica pours out its matter only by a ſmall aperture, it 
is then expectorated without any danger by the cough- 
ing, and affords hopes of a recovery ; which Are- 
taeus very well oblerves to us, when he ſays, At / 
| | | „ 
De cauſ. & ſign. morbor. diuturnor, Lib. I. Cap. ix. p. Fs 
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jam rupta fit: ( vomicu) ftrangulatus diſcrimem impendet, 
ſi multum  ſubilaneumgue pus emanavit. Si pedetentim 
vero emittatur, certo prodeſt: But if the vomica 
be now broken, there is ſome danger of its ſuffo- 
« cating the patient, if the matter flows from it very 
* ſuddenly and copiouſly. But if it comes forth only 
* by degrees, it is certainly beneficial.” For thus 
it ſeems the word apy ought here to be tranſlated. 
But what remedies and what diet are then requiſite, 
we have formerly ſhewn at 5. 858, where we treated 
on this ſubject. But whether the matter that has been 
already poured into the capacity of the thorax, while 
the lungs remain entire, can be by them abſorbed and 
expectorated by ſpittings, we have juſt reaſon to doubt: 
yet that the matter, rendered acrid by long ſtanding. 
may corrode the lungs, and make its way through 
them, we have 55 7 demonſtrated at $. 1198; 
but then at the ſame time it was obſerved likewiſe, 
that in this caſe there could be but ſmall hopes of a 
recovery. OL ON 5 


o 


B.] It was formerly obſerved at F. 406, that mat- 
ter left a long time confined in a cloſe abſceſs becomes 
. abſorbed by the veins, and flows with the current blood 
through the veſſels, whence it is not only often depo- 
ſited by a tranſlation upon divers parts of the body, 
bur alſo ſometimes happily diſcharged out of the ha- 
bit by ſtools or urines. In the ſame place were allo 
alledged ſome obſervations that teach manifeſtly the 
truth of this aſſertion. It is alſo certain that the an- 
cient phyſicians have almoſt all of them acknowledged 
a poſſibility of the matter's being taken up and diſ- 
charged by theſe ways from the capacity of the breaſt: 
for thus Galen, Aretaeus, Aegineta, Aetius, and Cae- 
lius Aurelianus, have exprelly aſſerted to us: but they 
ſeem more eſpecially to have applauded that diſcharge 
which is made of it by the urines, as ſafer than that 
by ſtools, as we formerly intimated at $. 994. Die- 
merbroeck ” had the care of a merchant of Nimmeguen, 
Anatom. Lib. I. Cap. xv11t. pag. 99. 
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in whom he could plainly hear the fluctuation of the 


matter contained within his breaſt, upon bending his 
body backward 'and forward ; and this man inthe 


compaſs of two days diſcharged by the urinary paſ- 


ſages the quantity of two chamber-pots full of white' 
and well concocted matter, of a moderate thickneſs, 
which gave him ſome pain in paſſing his ureters, but 
without any appearance of blood; by which means 
he was happily recovered from his empyema. - In 
the ſame place he has alſo ſupplied us with two other 
obſervations that confirm the ſame thing. But he 


has {till another remark that is yet more furpriſing, 


in which an empyema had made itſelf a large opening 
| betwixt the ſeventh. and eighth rib, fo as to form 
a hard or tight ſwelling, of the ſame colour as the out-. 


ward {kin, as big as a child's head: and as this pa- 


tient was a woman four months gone with child, ſhe 
found great difficulty in breathing, and had a conſtant 
diarrhea or purging, with a teneſmus, while the melt- 
ing ſweats and the hectical fever that waſted the body 


ſeemed to render the caſe deſperate : but an expertſur- 
geon urged a ſcalpel to the depth of ſeveral inches thro? 


the middle of the tumour before the matter came out, 
which it did at laſt in great abundance, and with great 


impetuoſity. The day following he found in the ſtools 


a quantity of matter of the ſame colour and conſiſtence 
with what had been expelled from the tumour, and 
he found a ſettlement of the like matter alſo in her 
uriges. And although this woman miſcarried within 
fix days from the operation, yet ſhe afterwards re- 
covered from her dangerous diſtemper, and bore 


three children after it *, But what more particularly 


deſerves to be remarked in this caſe is, that although 
ſo great a quantity of the purulent matter was daily 
expelled by the inciſion in the tumour; yet a very 


—— 


conſiderable portion of the ſame eſcaped alſo by the 5 


urines and the ſtools; and therefore the paſſages for 


* Medical Effays Tom. V. 6. 32. page 422. 
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the excluſion of matter by thoſe two Funes = 
ſeem neither ſtreight or difficult. 

But what things conduce to a cure in 4500 caſe, ei- 
ther as medicines or diet, we have formerly.ſhewn at 
F. 85a, 8 53> where we treated upon the matter of 
The diſcaſe, in a peripneumony, See to make 
its eſcape through the ſame outlets. 

It is therefore evident, that after a vomica has con- 
| tliued broken for four or five days the phyſician 
_ ought to attend to the urines and ſtools, to ſee if any of 

the matter goes off by thoſe diſcharges: and if there 
be ſuch appearances, he muſt think of applying to 
the operation of the paracenteſis in good time; ſince 
that cannot be long deferred, if we are deſirous to 
have it ſucceed. 

.] In what part of the then the paracenteſis or 
opening is to be made, and with, what precautions 
the operation is to be performed, we formerly ſhewed 
at large in $. 303. No. g. where we treated upon ex - 
5 tracting evaſated blood am the capacity ot the thorax ; 
for the ſame circumſtances are equally to be. obſerved 
when purulent matter is to be extracted from the breaſt. 
But evaſated blood is here commonly extracted alto- 
gether under one and the ſame operation, becauſe it 
uſually has lain there no great time; and is therefore 
not much corrupted itſelf, no more than the lungs, 
that as yet hold firm and entire. But when the lungs 
have been long macerated and extenuated in ſuch an 
acrid matter, it the whole quantity and preſſure thereof 


be all at once ſuddenly removed or exhauſted, there 


may follow ſo ſudden and impetuous a repletion of 
the lungs with blood, as may break open their exte- 


' - nuated and half diſſolved veſſels ſo as to induce a fa- 


tal hæmorrhage, that ſometimes iſſues in a ſudden 
death; which is what Hippecretes Y wand well ob- 
| ſerved, as we formerly noticed in $. 303 5. This 


admonition of Hippocrates is EE a by | 


all expert . _— not to withdraw the 


1 Aphor, 27. SeQ, vi. Charter: Tom. e . 
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purulent matter from the thorax all at once, or of 4 
ſudden, but at ſeveral intervals of time. There is 
therefore in this caſe a neceſſity of filling up the open- 
ing into the breaſt with a tent, although otherwiſe 
the uſe of tents in wounds of the thorax is univerſally 
condemned by all prudent ſurgeons, as we formerly 
mentioned at 5. 304. When a great quantity of mat- 
ter has been thus exhauſted from the capacity of the 
breaſt, it is uſual to inject ſome abſterſive or cleanſing 
liquor, through the wound or opening; ſuch for ex- 
ample as barley-water, diſſolving an ounce of honey 
in a pint of it: or an infuſion of the vulnetary deter- 
ſive plants, with the like addition of honey, ſuch as 
germander, horehound, Paul's betony, and the like, 
(ſcordii, morrubii, veronicae, &c.) and when at laſt 
there is no further diſcharge of matter the wound or 
opening in the ſide may be healed up, after the man- 
ner formerly adviſed in wounds of the thorax. And 
although it is commonly the moſt prudent to eva- 
cuate the matter at ſeparate times, yet there are ſome 
inſtances of the whole quantity being withdrawn all 
at once without any ill conſequence. This we read in- 
Pliny * that Phalereus, when he was deſpaired of 
by his phyficians in the diſtemper called a vomica, 
„ chufing death rather from his weapon than the 
* diſeaſe, found a cure in the end of his ſpear that 
* wounded his breaſt:“ Phalereus, tum deploratus a 
Medicis vomicae morbo, cum mortem in acie quaereret; 
vulntrato peffore medicinam invenerit ex haſte. For 
without doubt, in this caſe, all the quantity of the 
purulent matter lodged within the breaſt was diſ- 
charged at once, by the wound thus inflictec. 
But Hippocrates * has very handſomely. men- 
tioned the precautions that are neceſſary to be ob⸗ 
ſerved in extracting the purulent matter from the 
capacity of the thorax, where he tells us, After 
« rhis, when as much of the matter is diſcharged as 
W ow 
2 Lib. VII. Cap. 1. pag. 166. * De Motbis Lib. II. Cap. xvtc 
Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 568. ns F | 
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you ſhall judge convenient, ſtop or fill the wound 

<< with tow, or lint of undreſſed flax, ſecured by ty- 
ing 1t with a ſtring, by which you are once a day 


cc 


cc 
to give a diſcharge to the matter. But after the 
CC- 


the matter has been diſcharged, you are to ſtop 


„ the wound with a tent of lint, and inje&t warm 


cc 


cc 


drineſs or withering of the lungs, that have been 
accuſtomed to ſoak in the matter. But the injec- 
tion of this ſort, that was thrown into the breaſt 
in the morning, you are to draw out again in the 


cc 
cc 
co 
cc 


% draw again the next morning. But when the pu- 
cc 


rulent matter changes ſerous or thin like water, 
and glutinous to the touch of the fingers, being 


cc 


ce 


low pipe of pewter into the wound : and when the 
capacity of the breaſt ſhall appear perfectly ſica- 
trized or dried up, that tent that keeps it open 


115 
cc 
46 


<« wholly omit it, and ſuffer the wound to cloſe up:“ 
Paoſtea emiſſo pure, quantum tibi viſum fuerit, vulnus 


linamento ex bino crudo, cui filum alligaris, obducito, 


quotidie vero pus ſemel emittito. Poſtquam autem deci- 


mus dies acciderit, toto pure emiſſo, penicillum ex linto 


indito, deinde vinum & oleum, tepida, per fiſtulam in- 
fundito, ne pulmo, pure madeſcere conſuetus, ſubito re- 
fuccetur. Infuſum autem matutinum ſub veſperam, & 
veſpertinum mane, educito, At ubi pus tenue velut 
aqua fuerit, & ad digiti contatium glutinoſum, ac pau- 
cum, ſlanneum penicillum cavum indito : ubi vero pror- 
ſus cavitas reſiccata fuerit, paulatim reſeo penicillo, 
donec ipſum eximas, vulnus coaleſcere finito. For it 
the interior ſurface of the ulcerated thorax does not 


yet appear. to be rightly depurated, and afterwards 


conſolidated or ficcatriſed, the external wound or 
opening ought never to be cloſed up; becauſe it would 
Ce EE OO 


renth day has elapſed, and the whole quantity of 


wine and oil through a pipe, to prevent a ſudden. 


evening; and that of the evening, you are to with- 


but little in quantity, you are then to put a hol- 


may be gradually cut away, till at length you may 
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give birth to another empyema, that would require 
the ſame operation to be again repeated. 5 

But we formerly obſerved at F. 1185, that vomi- 
cas or bags of matter will ſometimes arife in the me- 
diaſtinum and pericardium, which may break ſo as 
to pour out their matter withour ſide the bags of the 
pleuræ, which include the capacity of the breaſt ; in 
which caſe the ſaid matter falling not into the breaſt, 
but into the capacity of the pericardium or mediaſti- 
num, cannot therefore be evacuated by any paracen- 
teſis or opening of the thorax, We allo there obſerved, 
that if the ſaid matter be collected within the redupli- 
cations of the mediaſtinum that lie next the vertebræ, 
in then ſometimes burrows and procures to itſelf very 
ſurpriſing paſſages through the cellular ſubſtance of 
the panniculus adipoſus : but yet at the ſame time it 
appears plainly not exterminable by any paracenteſis 
of the thorax. Where the like matter lodges in the 
| pericardium, or is collected within the reduplications 
of the mediaſtinum that lie nexr behind the ſternum, 
it is not-the ordinary paracenteſis which we formerly 
deſcribed, that will then diſcharge it ; but here, either 
the patient muſt be ſurrendered up to the fatality of 
his complaint, or an opening muſt be made into the 
abſceſs, by the left edge of the ſternum, or by tre- 
panning the bone itſelf, to procure an outlet to the 
matter. Even Aretaeus informs us, that ſome pa- 
tienrs have an empyema. ſeated in their breaſt- bone; 
although he takes no notice of making any opening 
for it chrough the bone: but we formerly deſcribed 
a remarkable caſe (at F. 895) in which after a ſup-- 
purated pleuriſy, in the tenth month a ſoft tumour 
appeared in the midſt of the ſternum, in the circum- 
ference of which the eroded edges of the breaſt bone 
might be diſtinctly felt with the fingers: in which caſe 
therefore nature plainly attempted to make a paſſage 
for the matter through the middle of the breaſt- bone, 
and after the breaking of the tumour, a very great 
JFC quan- 
| pe cauſ. & ſign. morbor. diuturn. Lib. I. Cap. 1x. pag. 39. 
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quantity of laudable matter flowed out from it. But 
we ſhewed at f. 298, that Galen cut out a corrupted 
part of the ſternum, with ſo good an effect, that al- 
though the ſubjacent pericardium, that lay next the 
bone, was entirely corrupted or changed putrid, ſo as 
to leave the heart nakedly expoſed to his view, yet 


hee ſucceſsfully cured the patient in a ſhort time. We 


may therefore reaſonably conclude, that when there 
are evident ſigns demonſtrating a latent empye- 
ma ſeated beneath the ſternum, an opening into 
it may be very ſafely attempted: notwithſtanding the 
aſſurance given us by Dionis ©, that he ſaw the ſter- 
num unſucceſsfully trepanned in a wounded gentle- 
man, who afterwards expired: for it does not in that 
caſe appear that his death could be aſcribed to the 
operation but rather to the wound, ſince what we 
have here ſaid is enough to ſhew that people have 
ſurvived an opening made through their breaſt- bone. 
.-- F.] Concerning theſe remedies or decoctions we 
formerly treated at 5. 8 38, in the cure of a peripneu- 
mony. But they are to be given in great plenty, in 
order to waſh out the abſorbed parts of the purulent 
matter from the blood, and exterminate them from the 
body by the emunctory of fweat, urine, or ſtools. 


SE © T. MOXCIL. 


IF now the purulent matter is diſcharged of a 
white, ſmooth, uniform or cream-like ap- 
pearance, without yielding any ill ſmell, or giv- | 
ing any colour to the ſilver probe, there may be 
hopes the patient will recover (5. 304, and 305; 
provided he has a good appetite and digeſtion, 
vrithout any fever, thirſt, or purging, and with- 

out ſome other diſtemper ; and provided the 
outward air be excluded as much as poſſible from 
entering into the capacity of the breaſt. - - 3 


* Sixiome Demonſtrat. pag. 36. 
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All the ſigns we have as yet conſidered, only 
teach us the preſent exiſtence of matter within the 
capacity of the breaſt; and we are not from them 
enabled to form a full or ſure judgment of the ſtate 
or condition in which the confined matter will be 
found, nor of the manner in which the viſcera of the 

thorax are affected by the matter in which they have 
been ſoaking: but when the paracenteſis of the breaſt 
is once made, we are enabled to learn many parti- 
culars from the matter that comes forth, in regard to 
what we have for the future to hope for, or to fear. 
But before the operation itſelf be ſet about, the pa- 
tient, or his friends, ought previouſly to be acquaint: 

__ ed with the doubtfulneſs of the fucceſs, notwithſtand- 
ing there is an abſolute neceſſity that appears for it, 
when nature points out no other way for the diſe 
charge; for then, without the paracenteſis, an infal- 
lible and miſerable death muſt enſue, as we ſaid be- 

fore at 5. 1188. TY 9 
But if the matter diſcharged from the breaſt ap- 
pears to be well conditioned, if it be white, ſmooth, 
uniform, and of a thickneſs almoſt reſembling cream, 
fat or unctuous to the touch, and without any iN 
ſmell, we are then ſatisfied the ſaid matter has yet 
done no miſchief to the parts on which it has lain, 
and that the humours of the body from whence it 
was formed, are yet in a ſound and unacrid ſtate, 
ſince laudable matter is ſeldom or never made from 
humours that are acrid as in a cacochymia z upon this 
head you may ſee more at F. 387, where we treated 
of an inflammation ending in a ſuppuration. Even 
the largeſt wounds heal up when they afford ſuch a 
good matter; under the ſurface of which, the loſt 
ſubſtance of the parts readily ſprouts up, and renews _ 
what is wanting. If therefore the pulpy extremities 
of the ſprouting veſſels are not deſtroyed, but ſu- 
Rained and cheriſhed within by a ſoft cream-like mat- 
ter, after the manner we explained in the hiſtory of 
wounds in general, it will be eaſily apparent, that 
EA e het 
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the viſcera contained in the thorax cannot be injured 
or corroded by ſuch a matter; and therefore by this 
appearance as it we may reſt ſatisfied that the parts 
continue in their ſound or healthy condition, which is 
of very great importance towards the patient's reco- 
very. Here then only thote parts are ulcerated from 
whence the matter itſelf falls; and, as we formerly 
proved (F. 207, 208, and 209.), that by ſuch a mild 
or cream- like matter, all the ſordid parts are ſcower- 
ed off which are obſtacles to the conſolidation; 


therefore from hence we may conceive good hopes 


that the ulcerated parts will ſoon be reduced to the 
ſtate of a clean wound, ſo as to be conſolidated or 
healed up. Hippocrates, who was ſo exact a maſter 
in the doctrine of ſigns, preſaged the recovery or 
death of his patients from the conditions that appear- 
ed in the matter from their wounds, as we formerly 
remarked upon another occaſion at F. 899. And ac- 
cordingly he has expreſſed himſelf in regard to an 
_empyema *, Qui ſuppurati uruntur aut ſecantur, fi 
pus purum & album effiuat, evadunt. Si ſubcruentum, 
E coenoſum, & graveoiens, pereunt : © Thoſe ſup- 
5 purated patients who have the paracenteſis made 
by cautery or inciſion, recover when the matter is 
** diſcharged pure and white: but if it be bloody, 
* filthy, or muddy, and of an ill ſmell, they pe- 

'* riſh.” As to what relates to the change of colour 
in the ſilver probe, we ſhall conſider that under the 

ſection next following. 
Now although laudable matter be in itſelf a mild 


or unacrid humour, yet it can never be again aſſimi- 


lated into our blood or healthy juices, but requires 
to be exterminated from the body, in order to a ſtate 
of health: and therefore when ſome parts of the 
matter are abſorbed, and intermixed with the current 
of the blood that flows through the veſſels, it ſoon 
acquires ſuch a degree of acrimony, as by its foreign 

ſtimulus irritates or excites a fever, with thirſt (ſee 6 
580. 


# Aphor. 44. Sect, vn, Churer Tom. IX. Pa: 315: 
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586. 6. and F. 636.); and it then goes on to melt or 
corrupt the blood, which will diſturb all the func- 
tions of the body, till at length the diſſolved hu- 
mours run off in a putrid flux from the bowels, 
which has commonly a fatal determination, as we ob- 
ſerved at F. 1188. Therefore if all theſe bad ſigns 
are abſent, we know there is not any purulent caco- 
chymia yet formed in the blood and humours ; or if 
there be a ſlight-fever, with ſome thirſtineſs attend- 
ing, provided. they go off ſoon after the matter is 
evacuated, we have good grounds to hope for a cure, 
For then there is a ſmall portion of the matter ab- 
forbed, but ſuch as may be eaſily waſnhed out from 
the blood by thoſe abſterſive or vulnerary decoctions 
recommended in the foregoing ſection; and when 
once the ſpring of the ſaid purulent matter is cleared 
out from the body, the blood will be no longer 
tainted with the like diſſolving acrimony. This is 
what Caelius Aurelianus has well oblerved to us, 
when he ſays, Communiter autem, five univerſim di- 
cendo, quod Graeci catholicon vocant, omnium vomi- 
carum, vel eorum qui its afficiuntur, ſalutarum intelli- 
gimus duflum fore, fi poſt eruptionem faftam febres 
ceſſaverint, & magis extemplo vel eadem die: fits 
quoque recedente, atque perfedto appetitu cibi: ventris 
quoque officio parva atque congeſta reddente; ipfis eti- 
am puris albedo, atque eodem colore apparente: But 
* commonlyor generally ſpeaking, which the Greeks 
« call a catholic or univerſal rule, we underſtand 
<« there will be a ſalutary recovery of every empy- 
% ema, or empyemic patient, if the fever ceaſes on 
e the ſame day, or ſoon after the matter is diſ- 
e charged; more eſpecially if the thirſt goes off, 
“and the patient gains a perfect appetite ta his 
© food, while the bowels expel their feces regularly, 
« reduced to a ſmall bulk; and while the matter 
* irſelf is white, and appears uniformly of the ſame 
% colour throughout.” i 
N PLC RR But 
e Morbor. Chronicor. Lib. V. Cap, x. pag. 390. 
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But if it holds on the ſame as before, when the 


matter is withdrawn, while the functions of the body 


return not to their healthy ſtate, we then know that 
the whole current of the blood has degenerated into 


an incurable cacochymia, of which the patient will 
at length periſh, But in the mean time this fatality 


is ſeldom or never known to happen when the dif- 


charged matter has the fore mentioned laudable con- 


ditions. : 


But the entrance of the ambient air into the capa- 
city of che breaſt, is alſo to he hindered as much as 


poſſible; for the entire excluſion of it is impracti- 
cable, while the whole quantity of the matter is not 
as yet diſcharged, and the air will gain admittance 


every time the wound is dreſſed; but then care is to 


be taken to let the air of the apartment be warm, 
that the viſcera of the thorax may not perceive any 
unuſual coldneſs from it. But in what manner the 
air is to be excluded from the thorax after the matter 
has been entirely evacuated, and what precautions are 
then neceſſary to be obſerved, that it may not for the 


future enter again into the breaſt, we formerly men- 
tioned at the numbers here cited in the chapter on 


* 


wounds of the thorax. „ 
FE C T. M 


DUT if the matter appears brown, thin as 
ichor, and fetid or intermix'd with ſmall 


threads from the ſolids ; or if it appears bloody, 


and diſcolours the ſilver probe as if it had been 
heated in the fire, ruſhing all out impetuouſly 
together in one diſcharge, the patient'is in the 
higheſt danger, and a conſumption or death 
„„ 


We have here enumerated the ſigns which denote 
3 degeneracy of laudable matter into that of a ſanies 
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or filthy ichor; but ſince at the ſame time the mat- 
ter always becomes more acrimonious by the change, 

it will corrode and diſſolve the ſolids, whoſe fibrous 
ſubſtance will float in the diſcharged matter, and 
affurd a ſure ſign, that ſome injury is offered to the 
continuity of the viſcera; whence it will afford but 
little reaſon to hope for a cure, ſince the putrefac- 
tion that is already begun will now ſo much in- 
creaſe, with more haſte as the air has a free admit- 
tance. But the fetid or corrupt ſmell, gives one of 
the worſt preſages, ſince laudable matter is perfect 
inodorous; but this denotes a putrefaQion already 
begun. But it has been alſo obſerved, that when 
our humours have begun to putrify, or are already 
corrupted, the ſilver probe that is dipped into them 
contracts the variegated colour of the rainbow, like 
what it uſually acquires from the fire. I have ſeve- 
ral times ſeen. the urine that was long retained by an 
iſchuria, being almoſt” in a putrid condition, has 
tinctured the filver catheter, through which it is 
withdrawn, of the like variegated colour. But all 
this has been likewiſe obſerved by Hippocrates*, where 
he tells us, Quibus dum concutiuntur pus graveolens 
£9 coenoſum prodit, ut plurimum moriuntur. Quibus 
a pure ſpecillum coloratur velut ab igne, plerumque pe- 
reunt : ** Thoſe who diſcharge a filthy and ill-ſmel- 
ling matter when they cough or ſneeze, generally 
« die of their diſtemper : and thoſe whoſe matter 
* changes the ſilver probe, as if it had been in the 
$* fire, do alſo periſh moſt commonly.” | 
When the matter again appears to be ſomewhat 
bloody, *tis alſo commonly accounted a bad ſign, 
becauſe from thence we conclude, that the ſaid inter- 
mixed blood diſtilled from the corroded veſſels. Bur 
in the mean time this is to be obſerved, that a diſ- 
charge of blood intermixed. with the matter affords 

only a bad fign when it is equally commixed, and 
not when it appears in diſtinct red ſtreaks among the 

ns „ 
Coacar. Praenot. 409, 410. Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 876. 
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matter: for as the matter flows through the wound 
or opening in the thorax, it may eaſily ſweep off 
Tome parts from the bleeding lips, enough to give it 
A bloody appearance. This is what we often obſerve, 

when an abſcels, ſeated in external parts of the body, 
is opened with a lancet; for the divided blood- 


veſſels of the ſkin intermix their contents with the _ 


flowing matter, but not uniformly ; becauſe as the 
diſtilling blood inclines to concretion, it appears in- 
terſperſed through the matter in diſtin& ſtreaks. 
From hence therefore the reaſon appears intelligible, - 
why Hippocrates e, in treating of an empyema, ſays, 
Signum vero, an fit evaſurus; fi pus album ac purum 
- fuerit, fibraeque ſanguinis inſint, ut plurimum conva- 
leſcit: But for a ſign whereby to know whether 
< the patient will recover, obſerve, that if the mat- 


& ter appears pure and white, with fibres or ſtreaks 


„of blood in it, he generally gets well.“? 

But we formerly intimated, that a total and ſud- 
den extraction of the matter may be ſomewhat dan- 
gerous; and therefore if the contained matter within 
the breaſt has thoſe bad conditions we before men- 
tioned, a ſpeedy death is to be expected from the 
ſudden increaſe of the putrefaction that follows upon 
the admittance of the external air; or elſe an incu- 
rable conſumption, that is no leſs certainly fatal, en- 
fues ſomewhat more ſlowly from the corruption of 
the lungs. 3 . | 

In the foregoing ſection all the Gigns were recount- 
ed that are of a good preſage, and denote, when 
they appear all together, great hopes of the patient's 
recovery; but frequently there occur together ſome 
good ſigns and ſome bad, which will render the 
event of the caſe doubrful : nor are we then to give 
aſſurance of a recovery, nor yet to deſpair, We read 
a caſe in Brunner *, in which twelve pounds of a red- 
diſh- coloured matter were diſcharged from rhe breaſt _ 
8 De Morbis Lib. II. Cap. xvi. pag. 569. Glandul. 
Duod. ſeu pancreas ſecundar. Cap. iv. pag. 84. | 
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of an empyemic patient within the compaſs of three 
days; which ſhewed the matter had degenerated 
from its laudable ſtate, but without having as yet 
made any eroſions into the viſcera of the thorax, 
which it ſeemed to have left entire; and accordingly 
no new ſymptom ſupervened ; but by the fifth 55 
from the operation, the patient began to grow hun- 
gry, the pulſes, and more eſpecially the breathings, 
ew more free and ſtrong, refreſhing ſleep was had 
in the night-time, and the urines were diſcharged 
like thoſe of perſons in health, fo that the patient 
recovered to a miracle. Therefore Hippocrates, af- 
ter recounting the good and bad ſigns that attend 
perſons in an empyema, prudently ſubjoins, But 
« when ſome of the ſaid ſigns of one ſort are pre- 
4“ ſent, and ſome are abſent, the patients in thoſe 
C caſes do ſome of them periſh, and others ſurvive 
for a long time:“ At quibus aliqua ex pracdittis 
acceſſerint, aliqua non, borum aligui pereunt, aliqui 
multo tempore ſervaniur. | 


s E C T. Mexciv. 


2 1 F the mediaſtinum ſhould happen to be eaten 

T through by the matter; when the thorax is 
perforated, a ſuffocation may then often enſue 
of a ſudden, 1 


When a caſe of this kind happens, there has been 
ſo great a quantity of matter lodged within the breaſt, 
as to tear the mediaſtinum by its weight, or elſe by 
its acrimony to eat itſelf away into the other ſide of 
the breaſt, whence both the lungs are compreſſed by 
It, and put in danger of a ſuffocation. But when a 
paracenteſis is made in this caſe, and ſome quantity 
of the matter has been diſcharged by it, there is dan- 


ger leſt the air may enter and fill up each capacity of 


the breaſt, ſo as to ſtop the breathing. Conſult here 
Coac. Praenot. 402. Charter, Tom, VIII. pag. 876. | 


[ 


| 
| 
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what has been ſaid upon wounds penetrating the ca- 
pacity of the thorax, $. 170, ſo as to admit the am- 

dient air. But it is plain theſe miſchiefs cannot hap- 


pen, unleſs the empyema be of long ſtanding, or ite 
matter be grown extremely acrimonious. tic 


SECT, MCXCV, 


J F the empyema be grown old, the patient's 
4 ſtrength exhauſted, while the hairs fall off, 
and the body conſumes with a melting flux 


from the bowels, the paracenteſis, then made, 
uſually haſtens the patient's death. 


For by theſe ſigns we are well aſſured the matter 
is become acrimonious, and the blood corrupted 
with a putrid cacochymia, that compleats the con- 
fumption ; and then the patient muſt here take his 
lot, and be content with ſuch reliefs as may be af- 
forded by a palliative cure. For if you here open 


the thorax, the lungs now corrupted and ſuſtained 
by the matter in which they float, immediately melt 


anto corruption, and ſuddenly take off the patient : 
And thus a diſgrace may be brought both upon the 


operation, and the phyſician who adviſed it, upon 


the unjuſt ſuppoſition that it has killed the patient, 
who could be no longer kept alive. 
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"CCHYMOSE 8, ſcorbu- 
tical under the ſkin, 
vol. xi. p. 310. | 
Electrical force, how it ma 
be a remedy in pales, vol. | 
x. p. 310. 
makes a part in the 
operation of frictions * 
the body, ib. p. 316. 
Empyema, its nature defined, 
vol. xi. p. 445. 
— its proximate cauſe, 
ib. p. 446. 
its remoter cauſes, 
vol. xi. p. 447 
its prognoſis, vol. 
xi. p. 465. 
its diagnoſis, ib. 


— 


p. 456. 


— its conſequent ef- 
fects, vol. xi. p. 465. 
its curative treat- 

ment, ib. p. 472. . 
—-prognolis from the 
matter diſcharged by para- 
centeſis, vol. xi. p. 484. 
Epilepſy, its etymology and de- 
finition, vol. x. p. 326. 
how ſtinguided 
from other nervous mala- 
dies, vol. A. F. 
counterfeited by im- 

poſtors, how to diſcover, 

vol. x. p. 329. 
often produced by af- 

fections in the brain indiſ- 
K k "Os 


IN DEX. 


coverable 
vol. x. p. 333. 

Epilepſy ſprings ſometimes 

from poſſeſſion, ib. p. 

the. various geſti 
tions and diſturbed mo- 


by diſſection, 


tions that it excites in the 


* vol. x. p. 336, and 


Els immediate cauſes, 


vol. x. p. 344, & ſeq. 


X. p. 3555 & ſeq. 


tat is hereditary de- 


ſcribed, vol. x. p. 399- 


| "nally ! in the brain, yol, x. 

p- 401. 

— ympathetic, or by 
conſent, ib. p. 402, | 


p. 408. 

LEE curative treat- 
ment, vol. x. p. 409, 417, 
p. 426, 430, and 433. 

| ——cured by cutting the 


4 irritated nerve, vol. x. p. 


438. 


Exeretions fupprefied, how 


productive of a cachexy, 
vol. ix. p. 394. 


Exerciſes, negle&t of them, 
how productive of indi- 


geſtion and cachexy, vol. 

ix. p. 388, 
and of the melan- 

choly and ſcurvy, vol. xi. 


E * n 


remoter cauſes, vol. 


ideopathic or origi- 


its prognoſis, vol. X-_ 


EM Fa Ne indi- | 
geſtible and productive 
vol. ix. P. 


FE of the body, how 
produced, vol, 'x. p- 72, 
Feeling, the ſenſe of i it, con 
tinued in a certain palſy, 
vol. x. p. „ - 
Fever coming upon a pally 
cured it in one pa- 
tient, vol. x. P- 295, 
Fevers intermitting, how the 
cauſe of a catalepſy, vol. x. 
p' 189. | 
bos productive of the 
2 vol. xi. 
| 149, 
| Fits — — how to 
know their counterfeits, 
vol. x. p. 239: f 
— poſſeſſions demoni- 
acal, vol. x. p. 334. 
Flatus in the bowels, its 
cauſes and effects, yol. ix. 
P. 33, 1. 
Fluxes, which are fal, utary, 
and Which are miſchiev- 
ous in pleuriſies, vol. ix. 
P- 49 
——atrabiliary from the lis 
ver, vol. ix. p. 89, 
Fomentations for the cure of 
pleuriſies, vol. ix, p. $4. 


Foods indigeſtible, "xn pro- 


ductive of a cachexy, vol. 
xi. p. 386. 
———how the cauſe of me- 
_ hncholy, vol, xi. p. 24. 
Frittions of the body how 
. curative of ma vol. x 
Þ+ 316, 2 | 4 I 
1 4 Fright 


p. 292: © \ 5 
| Expettorations, how curative 
Of pleuriſies, vol. ix. p. 54. 


= from a vomi- 
ca of the liver, ib. p. 
W ws 


from an em- 


Wo vol. xi: p· 478. 


5 Frights violent and ſudden, 

dow productive of a cata- 

_Teply, vol. x. p. 19. 

how they may 
epilepſies, vol. x. p. 370. 

Frnitt of the ſummer ſeaſon, 
their ſalutary effects in 
moſt diſeaſes, and in the 


melancholy more elpeci- | 


all vol. xi. p. 48. 
Ys G 


ALL bladder, how mi- 
taken for an abſceſs, 
vol. ix. p. 219, and 221. 


Gall nes, how productive 


the periodical hepatitis 
and jaundice, vol. ix. Pe 


276. 

ce of the bowels, wl. 

ix. p. 349) and 383. 

| kidney Ty; One X. p 
83. 


tlomach and; gula 
dom acrid poiſons, vol. 
ix. p. 304. and vol. xi. 
ID 

Gou matter, how inductive 


of apoplexies, vol. x. p. 112. 


Gr Graft of the meadows, a diet 
of it, how curative of the 


55 and obſtructed 


ver, vol. i ws, p. 284. 


nb of as 
cholics remarkable, vol. 
Xi. p. 109. _ 
Hurt horn, its refified oil, 


called oleum animale, "Wa 


ag on ag epilepſies, vol. 
x. 


: Hemiblei defined and ex- 


— vol. x. p. 1 


— | how i bee 


a fatal apoplexy, vol. x. P · 
286. 


IN D E x. 


Hemorrhages Glade fatal 
from the portal ſyſtem in 
the liver, vol. ix. p. 249. 
and vol. xi. p. 319. & ſeq. 


9 the coheſion of it to 


the pericardium by a 
phlegmon, vol. ix. p. 162. 

—— — often the ſubject of 
palſies, that are ſuddenly 
fatal, vol. x. p- 280. and p. 
290. 


Heat upon the head exceſlivey 


how inductive of a palſey 


Foe: the liver. 
Hepatitis or phlegmon of the 
wy ne its ſeat and freq 


deſcribed, vol. ix. P. 164, 
166. 


its cauſes, vol. ix. p. 
170, & ſeq. 

orognoſis and effects, 
ib. p. 188, & ſg. 

its terminations by 

e ib. p. 200, 


by antiphlogiſtics, ib. 
P. 212. 

by abſceſs, vol. ix. pe 
2165 & . 


p. 241. 

Fake. cauſes of epilep- 

ſies latent, withinthe brain, 
from the ſenſes, vol. x. p. 


325 
epilepſies deſcribed, 
vol. x. p. 399» 


| 7 apoplexy, vol. x. Pp. 
Ae dee inflammation 


'Kk2 Here 


D E * 


Hereditary epilepſies, why ſo 
difficult of cure, ib. p. 400. 
Horſe-riding, its uſe in chro- 
nic maladies, vol. x. p. 


247. 


Humours, their morbid qua- 


lities productive of chro- 


5 e os vol. x. oy 


A. 
Hydrophobia, the animale that 


inflict it, and periſh by it, 


vol. xi. 171. 


3 5 * 


promotive cauſes, ib. p. 
1735 


2 


its progreſs and 


ſymptoms, vol. xi. p. 195, 


and 229. 
| = preventative cure, 
ib. . 
—preſent cure, vol. 


Ei. p. 247. 
N e poiſon, the di- 


vers ways of its contagion, 
vol. xi. p. 179, and effects, 


vol. xi. p. 187. c 
| Hydrophobous bodies opened, 


their appearances, vol. xi. 


p. 218. 


Hypechondriacal - N Ys 
how occaſioned by the atra- 


bilis, vol. xi. p. 50, 101. 
—maladies atra- 
2 and nervous, vol. 


— EF. 


Ix. p. 185, and vol. x. Fo. 


14. 


Hypochendria, why to be ex- 


amined in acute. diſeaſes, 
T7 IX. p. 292, and xi. p. 


Higher ical fits, how related 


to the epilepſy, Wl X. p. 


374. 


antecedent hd 


RT: 5 | 
AUNDICE, its varieties, 
7 and their cure, vol. ix. 
15 193, and 265. ; 
the number of differ- 
ent ſorts of it, ib. p. 205. 
————when and how it may 
be eafily cured, vol. ix. p. 


266. 
why. ſtubborn, or” 
quickly, or ſlowly fatal, 
vol. ix. p. 268. 
why periodically re- 
turning, ib. p. 271. 
paroxyſmatical from 
ſtones in the gall-bladder, 
: vol, ix. p. 276. | 
periodical, its ire 
treatment, ib. p. 2824. 
Idleneſs of body, how 4! 
tive of the ſcurvy and ca- 
chexy, vol. xi. p. 286 and 
292, and p. 3 5 
Iliac paſſion deſcribed, vol. 
| Ix. p. 342, 3857 and 404. 
how to be treated, vol. 
ix. p. 371, 378, & leq. 
Imagination of the mother, 
how productive of habitual 
1 vol. x. p. 354» | 


how. inductive of the 
epilepſy, vol. x. p. 369. | 
Impotency from a local palſey 
induced by riding, vol. X, 
p. 292. | 
Inatrvity of melancholics 
and ſcorbutics, whence it 
. ariſes, vol. xi. 
292. | 
Inflammation of the pleura, 
See pleuriſy. 
—— a diaphragm. 
See paraphrenttit | 


Inſlam- 


p. 37 and © | 


Inflanmations of the liver, 
ſometimes formed in the 
hepatic artery and. porta, 
vol. ix. p. 164. 

Inſiammation of the liver aw. 


ing (1) by reſolution, vol. 


ix. p. 200, and 206. (2) 


by abſceſs, p. 216. and (3) 


by ſeirrhus, ib. p. 241. 

See hepatitis. 

1 5 Inflammati on of the ſtomach, 
its nature and cauſes, vol. 
ix. p P- 300, & ſeq. 

— its prognoſis, ib 
> 306. 

its various end- 
ings, ib. p. 307. 

— ä its curative treat- 
ment, ib. p. 39. 
— da an ab- 
ſceſs, vol. ix. p. 311. 
— in a icrhus, 

ib. „„ 

— iin a cancer, ib. 

1 | 

Inflammations of the ſpleen, 

vol. f 39. 

av * Pancreas, ib. p · 
326. . 

— — .omentum, ib. 
p- 328. 


Tnflammations of the. bowels, - 


their various cauſes, vol. 
ix. p. 331, & ſeq. 


— — how 883 5 
of the iliac — vol. i x. 


P. 33 „& age 
— its diagnoſis, ib. 


| p. 353: 


Inflammation of the bowels, 


how to be treated, vol. ix. 


2 362, & leq. 
turned to an 
| abſecs ib. p. 383, . 


1 N D EX. 


Inflammations of the Kid! nies, 


| hy le 


vol. x. p. I. See nephritis. 


Inflammation of the media- 


ſtinum and pericardium, 
vol. . p. % 
Joints, contractions of them 


in the ſcurvy, vol. xi. p. 


338. 
Iron diffuſed as a principle 


through animals and ve- 


8 vol. x. p. 306. 
Iſchuria, its nature and cure, 
vol. x. p. 60. 


palſey, vol. 2 p. 260. 
XI VE TS, inflamma- 


tions of them. See ne- 


ri. | 


— abccelt of them, 
vol. x. p. 35 and 46. | 
— « ſcirrhus ofthem, 
ib. p. 49. | 
— gangrene and 


| "Hot of them, 
vol. x. p. 5. 8 


A deſcribed, 


vol. x 209. 6. 
ee how it often 
takes part in a cachexy, 
vol. xi. p. 398 and 400. 
Liver, diſcaſes of it, their 


nature and tre atment. See 


hepatitis vol. ix. P» 257 
& ſeq. ; : 


——— opening with abſceſs © 


into the es ib. p. 22 5. 


viſcera, vol. ix. p. 165. 
ics conſent with the 


bother viſcera in diſeaſes, 


vol ier. ge? 
Kk3 Liver 7 


how. mu de of s* 


ſabje&t to a2 
phlegmon than the other 


| 
i 
1 
j 
' 


1 N D E X. 


Liver, ſuppu rations of it, ib. 
p. 216, ſeq. 


— FR of it, b 


vol. ix. p. 236. | 
ſcirrhus of it, w. p. 


2241. 
—hæmorrhages of it 
ſuddenly fatal, vol. ix. p. 


249. vol. xi. p. 319, 
if 


eq. | 
Lungs, a palſey of them in- 
mas, vol. x. 


ductive of 
n 
| —cxpeQtorating i in pleu- 
riſies, vol. ix. p. 54. 


vol. xi. p. 478. 
M. 


ANTACAL- . | 


See Raving-madneſs, 


vol. xi. p- 132. 
Matter formed by ſuppuration 


in the viſcera of the abdo- 


men, the diagnoſtic figns, 
vol. ix. p. 21 


ditions of, vol. xi. p. 485. 


Mediaftinum, how formed 


vol. ix. 


inflammations 
of it deſcribed, ib. p. 159. 


within the breaſt, 
p. 58. 


Meditation, Sefer how 


the cauſe of epilepſies, vol. 


x. p- 36 
. 6 of 


e vol. Xi. p. 17, 


31, and 99. 
| Melanchoh-madneſs, its ety- 


' mology and definition, vol. | 


xi. p. 1. 


ib. P. 4. 


in an empyema, 


521 9. ; JW | 
—— ]audable in an em- 
pyema, the ſigns and con- 


its productiye cauſe in 
the mind, or in the blood, 


— the cauſes produc- 
tive of it in the blood, vol. 


X. p. 16. 
the effects of it in the 
blood, ib. p. 28. 


2 on deſcribed 
in the blood, vol. xi. p. 


39. 


tte hypochondriacal mala- 
lady, vol. xi. p. 0. 
e neſs, its pro- 


greſs and ſymptoms, ib. 


P. 54. | 

Melancholy matter, its com- 
motions in the body, vol. 
xi. p. 78, & ſeq. 
Alelancholy-madnefs, the cau- 
ſes of it, vol. xi. p. 97. 


ſymptoms 0 


tt. 


vol. xi. p. 109. 
— indications for 
its cure, ib. p. 118, 124. 
Melancholics, wh forrowful | 
and retired, vol. Xi. p. 35. 
— 00 it _—_ car 
e — ep 92 palſey, 


, Vol. x. 


e 5 
ials, their uſe in the 
a | ſeury 7s vol. xi. p. 373. 
n che hyd 
* vol. xi. p. 260. 
Metaſtaſes of the matter of 


_ diſeaſes, how inductive of 


palſies, vol. x. p. 263. 
— — —of gouty matter, 
how Niue of apo- 
plexies, vol. x. p. 112. 
———of atrabiliary mat- 
ter on divers parts, their 
fad effects, vol. xi. p. 78, 
and 87. | ar- 


—— how it occaſions | 


1 b r *. 


| Mmnifiation of the bowels | 


ieee '6r an 


iliac paſſion, vol. ix. p. 


3 

— diagnoſis, ib. 
. 386. Ef 

= crurative treat- 
ment, vol. ix. p. 391. 


Moxa of the Eaſt - Indies, 


uſed to cauteriſe for 1 
tic fits, vol. x. 


Mum of Ne its . as 
a reſtorative in cachexies, Ko 


vol. ix. p. 427. 

| Am the ſtrong contrac- 
ns of them M epilepſies, 

vol. x. p- 


Muſt, how A for the Gare Omen 
of epilepſies, vol. x. p. 413. 


— the maniacal mad- 
| © nels, vol. 14 p. 142 


. If BPHRITIS, or dent 
pain of the kidneys, 


vol. x. p. 2. 
— its 
ene its general caiſes ib, 
2 & eq. 2 
— effects, vol. X. 
| . 178 & mT: | 
3 general curative 


| „ ib. p. 22, & «= 


$ in the fit or beight, Pai 


how cured, ib. P · 275 23. 
— inductive of an a 
. feels, vol. x. p. 35. 
— Fim 
tion, ib. p. 4565. 
— — of a ſeirrhus, 
vol. x. ps 49. % 


of a calchlus, 


wb. Þ- 51. 


DAS 


| — of a gangrene 
ſony ones val. *. 
P- 53. 


Nervous ati e the 


abuſes of tea, coffee, and 


warm watery liquors, vol. + 


X. p. 274. 

Nutrition of our fluids and 
ſolids, the reaſons and ne- 
ceſlities for it, vol. xi. p- 
396. 


chexies, N xi. p. 409 · 


OfZ-animal from hart's- 


horn, for the cure of epi- 
lepſies, vol. x. p. 429. 

tum, inflammations of 
it, vol. ix. p. 328. 


— over-fatneſs of it in an 


Hepatitis, ib. p. 171. 


Opiates, their uſe in a ne- 


phritis, vol. x. p. 31. 


—I a phlegmon of the 


bowels, vol. ix. P · 306. 


bow uſed for the 
e vol. xi. * : 


163. * 
pu long N 


how they * cauſe a 


palſey, vol. x. p. 258, 


lepſy, ib. P · 373. | 
ains pleuritic, how cauſed 
and diſtinguiſhed, vol. ix, 


ROSS 


Pein its ſeat in the 
: diaphragm and mediaſti- 


num, vol. ix. 13 
— e debe ib. 


p. 148. 

n —to be treated as 
a n vol. ix. p. 155. 

K k 


4 Palſey, 


how depraved in ca- 


may cauſe an epi- 


A — - 


1 


| I N D. E. X. 


Pa eh. its etymology and de- 

H inition, vol. x. p. 250, 

— cis immediate cauſe, 
ib. p. 233. 

its remoter cauſes, ib. 
p. 25 55 and 257. 


— its effects in divers 


parts, vol. x. p. 278. 


ib. 293. 


— 


vol. x. p. 299, & ſeq . 
Paraplegia, how genden by 
moderns, vol. x. p. 137. 


how inductive of | ; 


a fatal apoplexy, vol. x. p. 
2286 


Parapoplexia, its nature and 


diverſity, vol. x. p. 119. 


| Papaverine medicines, their _ 


uſes in pleunihes, vol. ix. 


p. 86. 
-Paſſons of the mind, how the 
cauſe of a a jaundice, vol. ix. 


p- 184. 


ſo as to excite apoplexies, 
vol. x. p. 101. 
how productive of a 


catalepſy, vol. X. p. 191, 


& ſeq. 
how the cauſe of e- 
pilepſies, vol. x. p. 368. 


how the cauſe of 


. melancholy, vol. xi. p. 36. 
how to be governed — 


for the cure of the melan- 
7 vol. xi. p. 
11 


Pericardium {the and 


cohering to the heart by 
an inflammation, vol. ix. 


p- es 


the natural cures of it, 


its curative treatment, 


how they operate by 


the nerves on the arteries, 


Per ipneumony ſupervening on 
_ a pleuriſy, vol. IX. * „ 
140. 


Perſpiration exceſſive, how It 
breeds the atrabilis and | 


melancholy, vol. xi. p. 21. 

Phlegmon of the diaphragm, 
vol. ix. p. 146. See Pa- 
rapbrenitis above, 


of the liver. ee 
Hipatitis. 


N the ſpleen, mad. is, 


p- 319, & ſe i 

of the | 2 vol. 
ix p. 300, & ſeq. 
of the bowels, vol. ix. 


p. 331, & ſeq. 
h of the kidneys, vol. 
3 x. p. I, & ſeq. Sce Ne- 
britts. 


Phrenſy, why a conſtant 
ſymptom of inflammation 
in the diaphragm, vol. ix. 


: Piles, ow critically _ termi- 


native of Pente, vol. ix. 
P. $7*.60 

| ſalutary in a a 

vol. x. p. 26. 

in melancholy, vol. xi. 
p- 11 8 

— in raving-madneſs, vol. 
vi, p. 14 


| TIO how diſpoſing, to di- 


ſorders of the brain and 

nerves, vol. x. p. 75, 91+ 

to epilepſies, vol . 
p- 364. 

— to manical madneſs, 

RN 'vol. X1- P · 159. 


Pleuriſies, their etymology 
"Wk definition, I. IX. p. 


2. 


—7 


1 N D E xX. 


— their characteriſtie 
ſigns, vol. ix. p. 5. 


parts affected, vol. ix. p. 
10. 


- the dey nd W 
diſtinguiſhed, ib. p. 8. 


| diſtinguiſhed, ib. p. 19. 

Pleuriſies, original, their 
— vol. ix. p. 21. 
ſymptomatical, ib. 


p. 26. 
their cauſes claſſed, 


vol. i ix. p. 27. 


progreſs, ib. p. 36. 

their ſalutary o- 

lution, vol. ix. p. 44. 

their cure by matu- 
ration and excretion of the 
matter, vol. ix. p. 45+ 

their curative indi- 


cations and remedies, hs 


p. 61. 


ment by art, ib. p. 66. 


— how chiefly relieved 


by bleeding, vol. ix. p. 69. 


how known, ib. p. 95. 
——— ending by a ſcirrhus, 
vol. in. p. 116. 


—— gangrene, ib. p. 118, 


and 13 37- 

Foun OW — diſſolve 
the blood, and cauſe a 
jaundice, vol. ix. p. 175. 


their effects, vol. X. Ps 304» 
vol. x. p. 223. 


in the bo bowels vol, i IX. 
* 334. PA Yor. 5 


1 


their various ſeats and 


the true and baſtard 


their invaſion ad 5 


their general treat- Xi. p. 33. 
Pulſes, hard, their cauſes and 


on a ſuppuration, 


acrid in the ſtomach, 


— volatile in the lungs, 
how fatal by inducing an 
 apoplexy, vol. x. p. 114. 


volatile, how fatal by 


a palſey, &c. vol. x. p. 275» 


. vol. x. p. 381. 


inductive of palſies, 
ib. p. 313. 


atrabiliary matter in the 

blood, vol. xi. p. 82. 

Poiſon hyd rophobous, cauſ- 
ing a gangrene in the ſto- 
mach and organs of ſwal- 


"Inks vol. xl. p. p. 168, 
167. 


its nature and propa- 
tion, ib. p. 179, 187. 

P /ypous concretions in the 
arteries, how they induce 
apoplexies and ſudden 
death, vol. x. p. 78. 

Pulſe and circulation, w 

we in melancholics, my 


effects, vol. ix. p. 6. 


bien Ar. how 
productive of palſies and 
epilepſies, vol. x. p. 360. 


See mercurials before. 
R. 


lancholy, vol. x. p. 132. 


the appearances it has 


left in the brain of de- 
ceaſed maniacs, vol. xi. 
= _ 


how inductive of epi- 


how they e commove 


languid, what they de- 
note in n ui ix. 


F< VIN G-madneſs, how 
produced from the me- 


——— —— —— — — 


INDEX. 


1 how reme- 
. died * non, ib. p. 
W's | 
145. 

—— by arty vol. 2 157, 
& ſeq 


Navi . with hydro- 
85 See Hydrophebia. 

Rectum inteſtinum, phleg- 
mon of it, vol. ix. p. 359. 

Reſolution” 
how procured, * vol. xi. b. 
64. 4 


ad LIY AT ION, mercu- 
rial, for the bydrophobia, 
vol. xi. p. 259. | 

Salt proviſions, how induc- 


bo oc meager ant — xX. 


Salt: E for the cure 

| of palſiey, vol. x. p. 302. 
Sanguification, how perform- 
ed, vol. xi. p. 4. 

Scald- bead, how -it often 
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